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PREFACE 



> oaasea, above all otheis, sometimes working sepa- 
tely, Bometimea ia conjunction, have gradnally modified 
^e character of economic science. These two caOBSs 
i the growing importance of historical stndiea, and 
8 application to society of the idea of evolution. The 
bst to make itself felt was history : in the hands of 
paTigny it became the foundation of a new method of 
jurisprudence, the value of which has been signally illus- 
trated in our own time by Maine ; and from the lawyers 
the historical method passed to the economists. Yet 
the lessons of Boscher, of Hildebrand, and of Enies, 
remained for over a quarter of a century unheeded; 
nor did they begin to carry tbeir due weight until the 
practical needs of modern life had shown the deficiencies 
of older economic methods. But, meanwhile, the idea 
of an orderly evolution of society had been slowly 
making itself felt, — an idea which, whether conceived, 
I by Hegel, as the progressive revelation of spirit, or, 
k by Comte, as the growth of humanity, or, as by 




spencer, as the adaptation of the social orgaoiBm 
its environment, had equally the effect of opening to 
the economist nndreamt-of perapectivea of the past 
and the future, 

The nature of the change will be perceived if we 
examine the principles by which investigation is now 
guided. They may be thus stated — 

(1) Political Economy is not a body of absolutely 
true doctrines, revealed to the world at the end of the 
last and the beginning of the present century, but a 
number of more or less valuable theories and general- 
izations. 

(2) No age, since men began to speculate, has been 
without its economic ideas. Political Economy was not 
born fully armed from the brain of Adam Smith or any 
other thinker : its appearance as an independent science 
meant only the disentanglement of economic from 
philosophical and political speculation. 

(3) Just as the bistory of society, in spite of ap- 
parent retrogressions, reveals an orderly development, 
BO there has been an orderly development in the history 
of what men have thought, and therefore in what the; 
have thought concerning the economic side of life. 

(i) As modern economists have taken for their 
sumptions conditions which ouly in modern times hV 
begun to exist, so earlier economic tbooriott wore based, 
consciously or unoonBoiously, on conditions then present. 
Hence the theories of the past must bo jiidi^'cd in rulatii 
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I^the facts of the past, and not in relation to those of 
e preBent. 

(5) History seems to be proving that no great ineti- 
ition has been without its use for a time, and its 
lative justification. Similarly, it is beginning to 
ipear that do great conception, no great body of 

whioh really influenced society for a long 
riod, was without a certain truth and value, having 
u-d to contemporary circumstances. 

(6) Modern economic theories, therefore, are not 
ttiversally true ; they are true neither for the past, 

ten the conditions they postulate did not exist, nor for 

a future, when, nnless society becomes stationary, the 

mditions will have changed. 

Bo much all economista would allow ; and it need 

dly be pointed out how considerable must be the 

3ct of conceptions such as these, even with those who 

ilieve that the Political Economy of thirty or forty 

s ago is still the best clue to the questions of to-day. 

I no more is done, at any rate the belief in the per- 

l validity of modern doctrines is destroyed; and 

lile that remained, no real understanding was possible 

I the economic life of the past. 

But the same two influences have produced still 

fther effects, and, in particular, a divergence of opinion 

tto the proper method to pursue in the investigation 

('present phenomena. There are many intermediate 

tdes of opinion, many interesting attempts at eclectic 



compromiBe, bnt, in the main, economists tend in one or 
two opposite directions. Either they nae the method 
of deduction, practised by Iticardo and defended by John 
Stuart Mill and Caimes ; or they proceed by way of his- 
torical inquiry, and the observation of actnaJ facts. The 
former start from certain assumptions, sach as that 
man is governed by self-interest, that there is freedom 
of competition, that capital and labour are transferable : 
from these they dednce certain hypothetical conclusions 
— conclusions, that is to say, only trne so far as the 
assumptions are true ; and then they hope, by intro- 
ducing this and that limitation, to arrive at an ex- 
planation of particular problems. The latter try to 
free their minds at the outset of all a priori theories, 
and to see things as they actually are and have been, 
using deductive reasoning only as an occasional help in 
interpreting the results of their investigation. Among 
these, again, there is considerable divergence of opinion 
as to the kind of results to be aimed at, and the shape 
Political Economy should assume. An increasing 
number, — " the historical school " in the strict sense 
of the word, — hold that it is no longer worth while 
framing general formulas as to the relations between 
individtialB in a given soeiety, liko the old "laws" of 
rent, wages, profits ; and that what thoy must attempt 
to discover are the laws of social devolopmout — that is to 
say, generalizations as to the stages tlirough which the 
economic life of society has actually movod, TfaqJ 
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believe that knowledge like this will not only give them 
an insight into the past, but will enable them the better 
to understand the dij£culties of the present. 



[BiBLioosAFHT. — ^For the recent history of economic discuBsion, see 
J. S. Mill, Iksaya on Same Unsettled Questiona of PoUtioal Economy, 
(1844), esplly. Essay Y. ; Gaimes, Logical Method of Pcliticdl Economy, 
(2nd ed., 1875), esplly. Lectures II., lY. ; Giiffe Leslie, Essays in Political 
and Moral Philosophy, (1879). esplly. Essays X., XI., XIY.; Bagehot, 
Eoonomio SttAdies, (1880); Ingram, Article on Political Economy (in 
Eney. BHt,, 9th ed.), about to be published separately ; H. Sidgwick, 
Principles of Political Economy, (1883), Introduction. For the present 
position of thought in Germany, see Nasse, in The Quarterly Journal of 
Economics, (Boston, U.S.A.), for July, 1887 ; in France, Gide, Chronique 
in Bevue d^ Economic Politique, No. 1, 1887. The best, easily accessible 
presentment of the ** historical " point of view will be found in Enies, 
Die PoUtische Oeeonomie vom Oesohichtlichen Standpuncte, (2Dd ed., 1883), 
especially the Introduction; and Schmoller, Ueher einige Orundfragen 
des Bechts und der Volkswirthschaft, (1875), esplly. part 2.] 



PKEFACE TO THE SECOND EDITION 

The demand for a second edition, gratifying as it is, 
unfortunately comes at a time when the pressure of 
new duties makes it impossible to give the book the 
revision it needs. If I were writing now, I should 
state more strongly than I have done on p. 15 the 
argument against the Mark-theory; and I now see 
grave reason for qualifying the statements in pp. 
88-40 as to the security of tenure enjoyed by the 
villeins. On these two topics I may, perhaps, pro- 
visionally refer the reader to my article on The 
Character of Villein Tenure in the Annals of the 
American Academy of Political Science for January, 
1891, and to my Introduction to the English trans- 
lation of Pustel de Coulanges' Origin of Property in 
Land (1891). The description, moreover, of manorial 
life in § 5 is somewhat too suggestive of idyllic calm, 
and needs to be supplemented by such pictures of 
mediaeval squalor and brutality as are given in more 
than one of the papers comprised in Dr. Jessopp's 



XVI PREFACE TO SECOND EDITION, 

Coming of the Friars. On the other hand^ I should 
now treat with even greater sympathy than m § 17 
the medisBval doctrine of Usury. For a number of 
necessary verbal changes, some of which will have 
the effect of distinctly modifying the sense^ the 
reader is requested to be so kind as to refer to the 
appended list of Corrigenda, 

Cambridge, Mass., 
October 14, 1892. 



CORRIGENDA. 

Page 6, line 25, after wheat add or rye. 
„ line 26, f<yr beans read barley. 

„ 7, line 13, detete or occnpied. 

„ 19, line VJ^for could not read were in many places nnable to. 
„ line 18, for nor read or. , 

„ 31, line 4, /or fonrteenth read thirteenth. 
„ 82, line 15, ddete bitter. 

^ 84, line 4, delelte the rest of the sentence after gives. 
„ 93, line 28, hetween no and class, add considerable. 
^ line 33, for in read down to the middle of. 
„ 107, line 33, after stay add more than. 
^ 130, line 18, /or market read demand. 
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FEOM THE ELEVENTH TO THE FOUETEENTH 

CENTURY. 
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THE MASOR AND VIMASE OOBIMtraiTT. 

[ATjrnoMTiEa.— The nioBt important evidence earlier than the Norman 
Conquest is the A.-S. docnmeDt, Beciitaiiinei Singularum Pertonarum, 
printed with an old I^tiu version, probably of the twelfth oentnrj, in 
Tliurpe, Andent Laat and Imtitvta (ISID), anil with a German Tersioii 
in Bobmid, Beeebe tier Angeliadtien (1S5S). It reooids the daties of 
tke^, gmeat (in the Latin versioD, viUaniu). colietla, and gabur, and Beems 
to have been drawn np in the tenth centnrj for the guidance of those who 
had to manage estates. The Doinegiiay Book, 10S6 (piinted 1783; two 
sopplementarj volumes, 1SI6), etatea the Talue, extant, ELod nnmber of 
tenants on every manor at three peiiodii, — in the time of the ConTeasor, 
immediately after the Conquest, and at the date of the survey : but only 
exceptionally, e^, in MiddlesBs, gives information oa to the size of the 
villein holdings. Then comes a scries of snrve/s or rentals of the 
manors of aeveral great ecolesiBstioal oorporations ; of these the moat 
important ore the Burloa CharlalaTy, between HOD and 1113, in Col- 
UaliOTta /or the Biitory of Btajfordihire, T. (I8S1): the LSier Niger of 
Pderborough, batweeu 1125 ond 1128, in Appendix to Ckroniam Fetro- 
Imrgenif, ed. Camden Soo. (1849); the Boldoa Book, 1IS3, for the estates 
of tbe Bishop of Durham, in Dometday Book, iv. (1816), also ed. Oreen- 
well, Surtece Soa. (18S2) ; for the eelales of S. Paul's, a fragment of the 
aomeiday of EaljA de Dieeto, 1181, an Inquest of 1222, a Jienlal of 1240, 
and » Campafvs Manerioruia et Firmomin of 1300, in the Domeiday of 
B. FauTi, ed. Hale, Camden Soo. (ISflS) ; the Begister nf WoTEeeter Prion/, 
1240, ed. Hale, Camden Soo. (1865); many manorial Ettimta in the 
Oluaiulnry of Eamtey Monastery, 1251-52, i., RoUa' SerieB (1888), and in 
tlie OhaTtulary of Oloaceiter Monastery, 12^5-66, ill.. Rolls' Series (1867) ; 
Oie aitlumati of Battle Abbey, 1282-I3I2. ed. ScargUl-Bird, Oamden 
Bm. (1887); tlie BoUiIhs Beditnum, 1290, in Begistrum Cartarum de 
£riw, a, ed. Bannatyne Club ([84(!J ; a denial at' I2SS in Ooidiyigkam 
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COrrflBpondenMi ed. Snitoes Boo, (1841) ; the AFiuinus Bolulut of Bp. Beo 
of Durham, 1307, in QreenneU's Boldon Book, App. ; and an excerpt for 
the single manor of Bleadon from the Caitumal of S. Swithin, Winchester, 
in Ptoo. Arohi^l In»tit. (1849). 

It might, however, be thoaght that eccleaiBBtical estatoa differed Crotn 
lay, OT large estates from email, in the character and occupatinnB of their 
ii^abitantB. This iB disproved bj the Eotuli Hundredorum of 1279 
(printed ISIS), mnoh the most important authority for social history after 
DoTBMday. They give detailed accounts of every maDor and every tenaat 
over a Ittfge part of Mid-England. The Extenfa Manerii, of anoertain 
date hat neually asoribed to 4 Edward 1. {Statatea of Beabii, i. 242), ia a 
list of instruotions, of general applicability, for drawing up a survey of 
a tnaooi. The treatlBe of the lawyer Braelon, of the reign of Heocy III., 
huniabes definitions of the atatus of different olasees : but the ordinary 
text contains iuterpotations incousiBteut with ita general Bense, and until 
the work boa been criticEdly edited it cannot be trusted as an authority. 
(See Vinogradoff oa " The Text of Braotoo," in Law Qaart. Bev., April, 
188S). Fleta, a contemporary legal handbook, adds colour to the picture 
by its description of the duties of steward, baOiff, roere, and other manorial 
seirunt^. It wm piinted by Sclden in 1647, and by Houatd in Ooutuma 
Anglo-normandei, iii., in 1776. A Bental of 1298 and a Bailiff'i Acamnt 
for 1316-17, are printed in Eogora, Biit. of AgrimUare, it (IStiS): and a 
moat valuable Rental and Gudumal of 1310 in Sorope, Hid. of Oaftla 
Oontbe (1S52). The close resemblance of Normandy to England in respect 
of the relations of cla«sea will be seen oa roforonoe to Leopold Delisle, 
Etadet Mtr la Oondilion de la ClaaeAgrieole,eU,,enNormandia (1S52); see 
especially the Benlal of the Abbey of Mont S. Miehel, p. 673, Et:q. 

Of modem writers, the frst that needs to be mentioned is John 
Mitchell Kemble (fozona in England : 1S48), He doscribes the mark aa 
" A tolwdary assiHiatioti t>l freemen," and asserts that " this is the original 
basis upon which all Tentonic soaioty reBts." Tbia theory was worked 
nut, wilb special regard to Germany, by Oeorg von Haurer, in a aeriea of 
writings, of nhich the most important were the Einleitang cur Getc/ifcAbl 
der Hark; Bof-, Dm/-, unii etadt-Verfaeeang (1851), end Oeerkiohte 
ier Fronla/e, der BawmhSfB u. der Uof-Verfautrng in DeuUohland, 
(1862-63). Strictly agiicaltural history baa been investigated with great 
suoceBB by Georg Hansseu, whose papers are collected in AgTaTiiidoriaehe 
Abkandlnngen (i. 1680 ; see especially his review of Noase, p. 484. aeq.). 
The first to apply with any detail the theory of thu mark to England 
was Nasse, in Tlia AgriaultaTal Commiinit^ of the MiddU Agea and the En- 
donirei of the Bixteenth Centmy in Englani, traual. for the Cobden Club 
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(1871). SU Henry Mftine, accepting the general oonclasions of Uniu'ec 
and Nasae, comcaentcid upon their results, and triad to confirm them by 
Indian pamllelB in FiHage Communiiiei in Sirt and Wfti (1871). 

For some time tlie tbeory that the muDor grew ont of a free mark 
oommnnity reigned aupreme in England. Bp. Etuhba woa Indeed careful, 
In his Consttfutionaf Sitionj (1873X ""'< ^ commit himself to it nnre- 
Bervedly: but his general atgnnient sa to the growth of relaticins cf 
dependence led to the oonclaBion th[it the power of the lord of the 
manor was, genemlly speaking, of late and gradual development 

Meitnwliile, in the apparent Bucceaa of Uormon research, another line 
of inTefltigation, repreBentod oHpecially by French, scholars, had been 
singularly neglected. Qu^rard, in his Prolegomena (1844) to the Poii/- 
ptijiK of the Abbot Irmiaon, a register of the lauds dE the Abbey of St. 
Qermain under Charles the Great, attempted to trace all the main charao- 
teristics of the mauor \a the legislation of the later Homan Empire, Biuoa 
the Franco-Qerman war, bis work has beeu resumed by a school of French 
critics, who iiave called in qnestion many of the poaitiona as to mediBval 
history which Been]ed to be won by Oennan iudustry. Its leader is M. 
Fostol de Coulanges, who declares {ReAtn^et lur gueZjue* froH^M 
^SitloiTe, 18S5) that the primitive free mark community is a figment of 
the Teutonio brain. (See criticism by Elton, " Elarly Forma of Lnndhold- 
ing," in Eug. EUt. Bev., Jaly, 1866.) But the work of moat interert for ue 
is Seebohm's Eitgliih Village Oominniiily (1883). which aims at proving 
that " EngUsh economic history iegint nith the aerfdom of the masacs of 
the rural population under Sason rule, — a serfdom from nhloh it has 
token a thouaand years to sot them free." Bis book hEis reopened for 
England the whole question of the origin of the manor; and whatever 
Diay be the ultimate cunalueiou on that subjeot, he certainly has been the 
first to moke it clearly nnderatood what the ayatem of cultivation and 
landholding really was. On the Internal life of the monor from the four- 
teenth to the siiteenth century much information ia given in Rogers, Biit. 
(if Agrictdtare, and Six Centariea of Work and Wagft. An Elizabethan 
lawyer's view of the matter, with interesting particulars, will be found in 
the popniar text-book, Lb Court Lfdt et CouTi Baron, "collect per John 
Kytchcn," in Frenob, 1 580, and frequently printed ; published in English 
as JuTiidieliom, or Ihe Laafvl AaOiorit]/ of Ooarti Led, 1G53.J 

3 I. Tu.L nearly the end of the fourteautli oentury, 
England was a purely agrianltural cottntry. Such marni- 
factnres as it poBBeBaed were entirely for ooiisumption withia 
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the land ; and fur goods of the finer qnalitieB it was dependent 
on importation ft'om abroad. The only articleB of export 
were the raw prodncts of the conntry, and of these by far 
the moat important wae the agricnltTiral product, wool. To 
understand, therefore, the life of rural England during this 
period, is to nnderstand nioe-tenthe of its economic activity. 

In the eleventh ceuturj, and long afterwards, the whole 
country, outside the larger towns, was divided into manors — 
into districts, that is to say, in each of which one person, 
called the lori, possessed certain important and valuable 
rights over all the other inhabitants. Sometimes one 
village was divided between two manors; sometimes part 
of a viU^e formed a manor dependent on that from which 
it had been broken off; but such conditions were always 
exceptional, and are less frequent the further we go back. 
The vast majority of manors consisted of but one village 
and the lands surrounding it cultivated by its inhabitants ; 
and we may regard that as the normal state of things. 

Let U8 picture to ourselves an eleventh-century manor 
in Middle or Southern England. There was a village street, 
and along each side of it the houses of the cultivators of the 
soil, with little yards around them : as yet there were no 
scattered farmhouses, such as were to appear later. Stretch- 
ing away from the village was the arable land, divided usually 
into three great fields, sown, one with wheat, one with oats 
or beans, while one was loft fallow. The fields wore again 
subdivided into what were usually called " furlongs j " and 
each furlong into acre or half-acre stripe, eoparatod, not by 
hedges, but by "balks" of unploughcd turf; and these 
strips were distributed among the cultivators in itudh a way 
that each man's holding was made up of Htri])H Rcattured up 
and down the three fields, and no man hold two ndjoiuing 
pieces. Eaoh individual holder was bound to oultivatu his 
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strips in accordance witli the rotation of oropa observed by 
his nej^hbonra. Baaidea the arable fields there were also 
meadows, enclosed for hay-harvest, and divided into portions 
by lot or rotation or custom, and after hay-harvest thrown 
open again for the cattle to pasture upon.' In most cases 
there was also some permanent pasture or wood, into which 
the cattla were turned, either " without stint " or in numbers 
proportioned to the extent of each man's holding. 

In modern times arable lands thus divided have been 
known as "common," "commonable," "open," or "inter- 
mixed " fieMs ; and the meadows are often called " Lammas 
lands," from the day on which the endoanrea are removed.* 

Supposing lands thns divided were owned or occupied in 
common by a group of freemen, the condition of things would 
be what is called the mark syetem. But the manorial system 
was something very different; for in a manor the land was 
regarded as the property, not of the cultivators, but of a 
lord, It was divided into that part cultivated for the 
immediate benefit of the lord, the dememe or inland' and 
that held of him by tenants, the land tn mllenage ; the latter 
being usually three-fifths or two-thirds of the whole. The 
demesne consisted partly of separate closes, partly of acres 
Bcattcxed among those of the tenants in the common fields ; ' 
and we may, later, see reason to believe that originally the 
lord's portion had consisted entirely of Buoh scattered aorea, 
with possibly a rather larger farmyard around his house 
than those of the rest of the villagers. Of the land hold in 
villenage, far the greater part was held in loftoZe or half 
virgatea or yardlands, known in the north as hiabandlands,' in 
some parts of the sonth as viistaa.' The virgate was a hold- 
ing made up of scattered acre or half-acre strips in the three 
fields, with appurtenant and proportionate righta to meadow 
uid pasture; and its extent, there can be no doubt, was 
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TLBually thirty acres, although in some manonB it was as few 
as sixteen, in others as large as forty-eight.^ The holdera 
of snch Tirgates or half Tirgates farmed a dass socially equal 
among themselves, and all of them, in any pariionlar manor, 
with the same obligations of service to the lord. They were 
known as m2Zant, i.e. the *^ villagers " fat excellence, and in 
the thirteenth oentmy as virgarU, in English yardHnge, while 
in the north they often bore the title hushande. 

Below these was the dass of hordara and eotten, most 
of them holding only a cottage and one or two acres^ though 
sometimes as many as £ve, eight, or ten acres— of conrse in 
the common fields. They seem to have been marked off 
from the viUeinB proper by not possessing oxen or plough ; 
and probably in many cases they were employed by the 
villeins. Dnring the couple of centuries which followed the 
Conquest the name hordariug, which was perhaps a Norman 
importation, was replaced by the older English name 
cotman or coUer^ In some cases between the yardlings 
and the cotters theie was an intermediate dass of holders 
of half virgates ; haHf-^nUeinB and hdf-^ardUngs^ as they were 
called.* 

The whole of the land of the manor, both demesne and 
villenage, was cultivated on an elaborate system of joint 
labour. The only permanent labourers upon the demesne 
itself were a few slaves ; ^ all or almost all the labour there 
necessary was furnished by the villeins and cotters, as the 
condition on which they hdd their holdings, and under the 
supervision of the lord's bailiff. Domesday Book does not 
itself record the services due from the villeins; but the 
Liber Niger of Peterborough, less than forty years later, 
gives for each manor of that monastery a detailed account 
of the tenants* labour-dues — ^an account in striking agreement 
with the libiB of services in the Bectitudines Singularvm 
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Pemonarum, a century ftod a half e 
the later surveys, inqueete, or reotale for three oentnneB, 
Bttch lista of services form the most important and ohiiracteT- 
irtie part. At first right bewildering in their complexity, 
the duties they register may readily be distinguiebed as 
falling under two main beads : (I) a man's labour for two or 
three days a week thronghont the year, known as uflefc wort 
or iail^ tuorkt ; " and (2) additional labour for a few days at 
spring and antnmn ploughing and at harvest time. On aucb 
oooasions the lord frequently demanded the lalwor of the 
whole family, with the exception of the honaewife," These 
ftdditional services were known as precariae or preealionet 
(i.e. at the request of the lord, ad preeem), for which the 
commonest English expressions wero boondayg, loveboons, and 
ledripg (i.e. work specially bidden)." Besides these, there 
were usually small quarterly payments to be made in money, 
Uid miscelianeooa dues in kind, differing from manor to 
manor, — so many bens and eggs, or go many bushels of oats 
at various seasons; as well as miscellaneous sc'rvicas, also 
differing in the different manors, of which the one moat 
frequently mentioned is "carting" (_averagiiim, tummagtam). 
During the boondays it was usual for the lord to feed the 
labourers; and, in the later custnmala, the precise definition 
of the days upon which they were and were not to be fed at 
the lord's expense, or, even more minutely, when they were 
to have drink and nothing else, when bread and no drink — 
a "dry repaat," when black bread, when white, when even 
meat, broth, and cheese, often enlivens the dull record with 
ft gleam of hnmour. In one place, indeed, we are told that 
on the last two days of harvesting each labourer could bring 
a comrade to supper," 

How the lands were actually cultivated we have little 
inAmnatiou ; but FUta'a statements as to the duties of bailiff 
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uul reere a,fford some glimpees into a Byetem of 
oalttvatiDn, which had probably not varied io its main 
{mIutw for centnries. The chief defect of the account there 
g^ven ia that it is written to meet the needs of the lords of 
inanora and their stewards, and that therefore it speaks only 
of the cnttivation of the demesne, and tells nothing of the 
way in which the land in villenage was tilled; althongji, 
oonndenng that the demesne and villenage were often, if 
not always, in intermixed acres, it is clear that the caltiva- 
tion of the demesne and of the villenage coold not have been 
(wmed on apart from one anotJier. 

The most laborious work was that of plonghing. The 
demesne and the villenage seem to have had each their own 
ploughs ; those of the demesne being usually heavier, and 
needing more cattle to draw them. For the ploughing of 
the demesne tlie lord's ploughs were assisted by those of the 
villeiiw, to which they were bound to famish osen and men 
in dno rotation and proportion. The invariable rule in the 
snrvoys was either to state generally the services due from 
8Mfy villein, and then those from every cotter (in the latter 
case osually fewer days' woik a week — one or two instead 
of two or throe — and never ploughing, since cotters did not 
poHOM oxen '"), or else to give in detail the services of the 
first virgnto holder, half-virgate holder or ootter mentioned, 
and add after each following name that he performs the 
tame work as A. B., the case detailed." 

Tlio writer of Flela describes each manor belonging to 
a great lord or corjaiiation as managed by three officers — 
n stuward, a UuliGT, and a roevo.'" The steward, or seneschal, 
WHS not stiictly a manorial oSIoer, but the lord's represonta' 
tive over a number of manors; and his chief duty, besides 
a general oontrol of the bailids, was to hold the manorial 
oourto. But in order to perform these administrative dutH||M 
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iperly he must be acquainted with the condition of each 
,nor. He should aaaertain, says Msio., the ouBtomary 
B due from each tenant, find out if any has sold hia 
holding without permission, and, if bo, who was bailiff at the 
time and responsible. He ahould know the number of acres 
to be ploughed, and the amount of seed necessary for sowing, 
lest his master should be defrauded by " cheating reeves ; " 
he should know also how many tenants' ploughs ahould help 
in tilling the demesne, and how often they were to be 
furnished. Above all, he must watch the conduct of the 
bailiffs, to see that they do not abuse thoir power or injure 
their master's interests -. " he eball inquire how the bailiff 
behaves towards the neighbours and tenants of the lord ; 
whether he mixes in quarrels or spends his nights in taverns. 
If the bailiff cause loss to the lord by his misconduct he must 
make it good ; if his offences aro frequent the steward shall 
remove him." It was doubtless only great proprietors who 
had stewards ; the lord of a single manor, living in the 
viDage, could hicQBelf hold the courts and keep the bailiff 
in check. 

The bailiff was the resident representative of the lord in 
the manor, and was especially charged with the cultivation 
of the demesne. "The bailiff ahould rise early in the 
morning, and see that the plough-teams are yoked ; and then 
he should walk round and inspect the tilled fields, woods, 
meadows, and pastures. Then he should visit the plongha 
at their work, and take care that the oxen are not nnyoked 
till a full day's work has been done." He is to direct the 
reaping, mowing, carting, and other work ; to see that the 
land is properly marled and niannied ; to prevent the horses 
being overworked ; and to wateh the threshers in the barn. 
_ The reeve, on the other hand, is represented as a sort of 
u" of the villagers. Ha was, according to FUla, 
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to be clioeea by the villata, or body of villeinB. as the 
best akilled in agriculture, and to be presented to the lord 
or his steward for his acceptance. EesponBible to the lord for 
the dne performance of the villein Bervices, he was yst 
regarded as the representative of the villeins, and 
behalf he "kept a tally of the day-works, and reckoned thenj 
np with the bailiff at the end of the week."'" He 
see that the demesne and villein ploughs were set to work 
early ; that the land was properly sown, and not too lightly ; 
and that it was well manured. Mr. Wallace tells ns that in 
the BuBsian villages of to-day there is usually the greatest 
reluctance to accept the office of village elder, and thereby 
beoomo responsible to the government for the village tasea ; 
BO that a peasant who, for some slight offence, was informed 
by an ofBcial that he was no longer capable of filling any 
communal office, " bowed very low, and respectfully expressed 
his thanks for the new privilege which he had acquired." " 
Doubtless the office of reeve was regarded with similar 
feelings in England ; else it would not have been necessary 
to insert the note which we sometimes find on a custom-roll, 
that every bolder of a virgate or half-virgate could be 
compelled to accept the office.*" It was usual, however, to 
reward the reeve by exempting him partially or wholly from 
labour-dues during his term of office, or even by giving him 
an additional piece of land.™ It may, indeed, be doubted 
whether the description in Flela actually corresponded wit 
the general practice — whether there were in fact both a 
bailiff and a reeve on every manor. It is more likely that 
this was a lawyer's generalization, never really true, or 
that, if it ever had been true, it was already, by the time 
that book was written, ceasing to be so. For certainly, at 
the beginning of the fourteenth century there seems to have 
been usually only one person superintending the cultivatioD. 
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»nor, and called indifferently reeve or bailiff," But 
s person clearly performed much the same duties as are 
ribed to the bailiff in FZeta, ao that we need not doubt 
the general correctness of the picture of coHDperative agri- 
culture there given to us. 

Of the other side of village life — the labour of the 
)nantB upon their own virgatee — we have no knowledge; 
e can only conjecture that it also was carried on by a system 
f joint labour, each holder contributing oxen and men to 
e common ploughs in proportion to his holding, probably 
3 joining his fellows in mowing hay and reaping corn 
Q. some common plan. 

§ 2, It has been necessary to begin with this ontline of 
e manorial system in order that the natnre of the problem 
f early social history in England should be understood. It 
^ now possible to turn back and explain why it is here 
Bemed advisable to begin at the eleventh century and not 
hrlier, and why the description given above is guarded by 
pifi limitation to the midland and sonthem counties, 

% well to begin with the eleventh century, beoanse 

jere can bo no reasonable doubt that at that time the whole 

t central England was covered with manors of substantially 

e same character ; and we cannot begin earlier because it 

I by no means agreed how that condition of things came 

Sitont, The most vital of all the questions in the early social 

history of England ia still in dispute, namely whether it 

began with a population of freemen or a population of serfs. 

From the nature of the case this must for the present remain 

a subject for rosoarch. But it is impossible altogether to 

avoid the controversy, and a statement of the points at issue 

will bring out more clearly the character of the manorial 

system itself. 

A lecturer, dealing with this subject ten years ago, would 
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probably have set out with the confident aBsertion that the 
greater part of the English population were at first grouped 
together in free self-governing village oommiinitiea. He 
would indeed have granted that some of the great nobles, 
having many dependents, possibly from the very first in a 
few isolated districts created settlements something like the 
later manors ; and also that a similar shape was probably 
taken by the settlements of cultivators on the foMand. 
But those he would have considered as comparatively ex- 
ceptional, and, speaking generally, the manorial organiza- 
tion would have been regarded as something superimposed 
on the old free community. The power of the lord he 
would have described as of very slow growth; as due to 
royal grants of jurisdiction, to the dangers which forced 
the freeman to commend himself to some more powerful 
neighbour, and to the assimilation of the free community 
under a lord's jurisdiction, to a dependent community living 
on a lord's land. He would have argued that this process 
was hastened by the Norman Conquest; and that the Norman 
lawyers, with their rigid terminology of viUama and hor- 
dariuB, gave a seeming uniformity to a condition of things 
in which there wore still very considerable differences of 
status. 

Suoh was the form into whioh the caution of the Bishop 
of Chester threw the main proposition of modern German 
hiatorians^the proposition, namely, that Teutonic history 
begins with groups of freemen. But of late years tMa 
construction has been assailed from two directions, M. Fuatei 
de Coulanges and a knot of Trench scholars have shown how 
scanty and ambiguous is the evidence on which the German 
theories were built; and, in especial, that all the essential 
features of the manor, as an agricultural group subject to a 
lord, with the exception of the lord's jurtsiicd'on, may reason- 
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ably be traced to the later Boman law. Still more important 
18 the recent work of Mr. Seebohm, which aims at ostabliah- 
ing the proposition that the mass of the people, in what is 
now England, were from the first in a servile condition, and 
that their history, up to the Norman Conquest and beyond, 
has been one of progreseive amelioration. The strength oi 
his argument docs not lie in the actual examples adduced by 
him earlier than the eleventh century, which may all bo 
made out to be exceptional because taken from the royal 
demesne; but in that he really makes us understand what 
the internal organization of the manor was, and shows how 
uniform were its main characteristics. It is the uniform 
agricultural system, the system of joint compulsory labour, 
that is BO difficult to explain on the old hypothesis. For, 
even granting, as perhaps the adherents of the old theory 
would, that a fourth of the manors may have existed from 
the first, it is hard to believe that the other three-fourths 
arose out of free communities, which had gradually become 
subject to such extremely onerous burdens. We should at 
any rate expect to find many intermediate stages,— cases in 
which the lord, by his own servants, cultivated the demesne, 
receiving from the tenants only suit at his court; cases, 
again, in which ho received suit and rent without labour, 
and others in which the labour services were only occasional : 
we should not expect, on the theory of the gradual fall of free 
communities, that the services of the tenants would be so 
burdensome, and so uniformly the same. But it must be 
acknowledged that the hypothesis of the original serfdom of 
the bulk of the population (whether English or Eomanized 
Celt} is not without its difSculties, The districts from 
which Angles, Saxon8,'and Jutes came are districts in which 
is now found neither a three-field system, as was most usual 
in England, nor a two-field system, which also frequently 
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oocnra, bnt a one- field syHtein, whioh has existed taiT 
oentnFies, — the plan of raieing the same crops on the same 
land withont fallow." It mnsl be supposed, therefore, that 
the English iiiTaders fouad the three-field fljstem already in 
Britain. Hr. Seebohm seems to believe that the mass of 
the Frovindals or Bomanized Celts were spared by the 
oonqnerora ; * Jiat the greater men among the invaders 
became lords of manors; whUe the rank and file received 
free allotments, or even settled in free village commnnities, 
hot were so few in narober ae not eubetantially to influence 
the late development." Mr. Freeman haa argued that in 
that case the language of the conquerors wonld have been 
overoome, ae in Gaul and Spain, and that Christianity would 
not so completely have disappeared as at Augustine's landing. 
These arguments would be unanswerable could we suppose 
that Britain had been either so thoroughly Romanized or so 
tboronghly Christianized as the other Bomaa province8.J 
Bnt that was certainly not the case. I 

Whatever supposition may be adopted as to the origin o^l 
the manor, whether it rose out of freedom or servitude, there 
is little difficulty in eiplaining the origin of the curious 
dispersal of each man's tenancy in divided acres. In the 
Welsh laws we find regulations, applicable to an earlier 
social stage than any of which we have documentary 
evidence among the English, which regulate the common 
ploughing of the agricultural group. These lay down tliai-g 
every year the first strip that is ploughed shall be allotta 
to the ploughman, the nest to the irons (i.e. to him 
had furnished the ploughshare, etc.), the next to the 
ox, ».e. its owner, and so for the seven other osen, the drivi 
and the plough (i.e. the carpenter who made and repairafll 
it). Thus he who furnished one ox would have o 
ont of every ten or so; those furnishing two, twice i 
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There are many indications that the orJinary 

libntion of & " full tiU^b " to tht commnnal team was 

D oxen ; " if the later state of things, with the permanent 

SlTidnal tenancy of paiticnlar acres, had arisen oat of an 

T Bystem of annual diviBion, we can readily understand 

it there would be oniformitj in the amonnt of holding of 

^ those who famiehed two oxen (the eirgarii, or plem viUam), 

i of those who fnmiahed only one (the lemi-virgarii, dimidii 

m), and that those w^ho had contribated no oxen at all 

old have scanty shares or no more than cottages, Qnless 

' haii acted as plonghmen or carpenters. In the later 

e coDBtantiy find that one man's strips adjoin those 

k41ie same fellow-ten ant,* which strengtheDs the hypothesis 

"intermixed" fieldsweredne to the distribatioQ of acres 

■■order of osen, so that each man might have hie share both 

E £ood land and of bad, in proportion to the number of his 



I TThe description of the mancH' in the last section was 
ifited to central and southern England, and this because 
9 other classes besides -villeins and cotters appear in the 
it and sontfa'West. Of the population recorded in Dom«g- 
, villeins and bordars are scattered pretty evenly t 
e country, the average percentage of ihe former being 3S, 
f the latter 32, making up between them seven-tenths of 
i whole." Eut the tervi, or slaves, whose average por- 
tage for the whole land is 9, and who in some of the 
] and midland Bhires do not appear at all, or fall to 
rentage of 4 or 5, rise in the country on the Welah 
r and in the sonth-wost to 17, 18, 21, and 24 per cent. 
i cannot but explain this by the supposition that in the 
r stages of the English conqnest a greater nnmher of 
t British cultivators were spared, so that iu these dis- 
1 slaves oame to form a oonsiderable pait of the rural 
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populatioD. Absolute slavery, however, diBappeared in less 
than a century after the Conquest, and the «erui became cus- 
tomaiy holders of amall plota, like the cotters elsewhere 
but on more onerons conditions.'" 

In the eastern and eastrcenfcral counties, on the other 
hand, the wcmen and W>et\ hominee, who do not form more 
than 4 per oent. of the whole population, and in the south 
and the greater part of the midlands are entirely absent, rise 
to aa much as 27, 28, 32, 40 and 45 per cent, of the whole." 
As surely as the alavea in the west are connected with the 
Britons, BO surely are the socmen and freemen of the east 
oonnected with the Danish settlements. And there can be 
little doubt that the names socman (i.e. one subject to the soe, 
or jurisdiction, of a lord) Stai freeman (i.e. one free from what 
were regarded as servile conditions of tenure, whatever these 
may have been), had very much the same meaning. 

The fact that Domesday records in Suffolk 35 per cent, 
of the population as freemen and only 5 per cent, as socmen, 
in Norfolk 16 per cent, of each, in Lincoln 45 per cent, as 
Hocmen and no freemen at all, cai 
supposition that the " barones j 
Burvey often described as socmen, : 
their fellows in the neighbouring shire called freemen. It 
may be gathered from the scanty evidence of Dtmieiday, 
compared with that faroiahed in the Liher Niger of Peter- 
borough for the manors of that monastery, that the word 
socmen covered two widely differing classes ; namely, men 
holding very considerable portions of manors with villeins 
dependent upon them, and men holding only virgates or 
portions of virgates and forming part of the labouring village 
community. The former, however, were but few in num- 
ber. They may be regarded as landowners who, until 
the Norman Conquest, had not been considi^red as tenanU at 



1 only be explained by the 
■egis " who drew up the 
^n one shire, persons whom 
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all of the more powerful neighbours to whoee wc they were 
Bubjeot; although, like the cammead.sd, freemen, who are also 
oocaaioEally deaoribed aa holding large estates with villeina 
and bordai'8 upon them, the result of the Norman Conquest 
must have been, to turn them into sub-tenants, holding wbat 
may afterwards have become sub-manora." 

But the great body of socmen were clearly enough in 
much the same position as villeina, with two important 
differences. They were not hound to weefe-work," the most 
distinctive mark of villein tenure ; and they were, frequently 
at any rate, bound to military service," But they were 
obliged to take part in the precariae, to join in harrowing and 
harvesting, and to assist the lord for a few days with their 
plougha in autumn and spring." Their holdings — though not 
always whole virgates — are often estimated in virgates, from 
which it follows that they wore made up of scattered strips 
in the common fields. Like the villeins, they could not 
sell their lands,"* nor leave the manor without their lord's 
consent."* The great body of socmen, then, were members 
of the village groups, joining in the system of common 
agriculture, but with less burdensome services and more 
honourable duties. We may reasonably conjecture that this 
state of things was due to Danish chiefs seizing the manor 
houees and putting their followers in the plaoe of some of 
the Saxons villeins ; and that the new comers, while willing 
to assist their lords at busy times, would not submit to 
labour for them so many days a week, like those whose plaoes 
they had taken. 

§ 3. Keeping before our minds the typical manor with 
its division into demesne and villenage, and its sharply 
distinguished claaaes of villeina and cotters, let us attempt to 
trace the changes which gradually took place during the 
three centuries wliioh followed the Normaa Con^ueet. In 
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BO doing it will be well to restrict our view to the evidence 
furnished by onatumalB and rentals, and to pay no regard to 
the definitions of the lawyers; and this because definitions 
throw a fallacious Toil of uniformity over widely differing 
circumatances ; hecause, moreover, the lawyers of the thir- 
teenth century saw English facts through the spectacles of 
the Roman law ; " and further, with especial regard to Bracton, 
because the work which passes under his name is full of 
interpolations, ioconsistent with the general argument. 

When we compare tho coniparatiTe simplicity of DoTnes- 
day Book, in which, over the greater part of England, villoins, 
cotters or bordars, and slaves make up the whole of the 
population, with the elaborate division into six, eight, or 
even ten claesea in the ouatumals of the later part of the 
thirteenth century," the changes seem bewildering in their 
complexity and variety. But it will be found that moat of 
them may be grouped under four heads : (1) the growth of 
of a large class of free tenants ; (2) the commutation of tho 
week-work for money or corn payments; (3) the commutation 
of the boon-days and other special services; and (4) the 
appearance of a class of men dependent wholly or in part on 
the wages they received for agricultural labour. 

i. (a) The rapid increase in the number of free tenants 
after the Conquest is one of the most certain and important of 
facts. !Now, the term lihere teaentea is elastic enough to cover 
men in very different positions, from tlie military tenant 
who hadobt^ned a considerable holding inreturn for service 
ID the field, down to the man who had received at a money 
rent one or two acres of the demesne, or of newly cleared 
ground. But the larger number of those known by that 
name were, clearly, virgate-hohling vilJoins or Uie descen- 
dants of such, who had commuted their more onerouB labour 
services of two or three days a week for a money or com 
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payment, and had teen freed from ivhat were regarded as 
the more servile "incidents" of their position." "What theiie 
exactly were, or, indeed, what was understood by free tenure, 
it IB difficult now to determine, precisely because the lawyers 
and landlords of the time did not themselves know. The 
most widely spread idea was that inability to give a daughter 
in marriage or to sell an ok or a horse without the lord's 
consent, for which a fine had to be paid, was the certain 
mark of servile tenure." Inese disabilities were, possibly, 
survivals from the time when such mamage or sale lessened 
the working power of the manor." The distinction between 
free and servile tenure which they involved was confirmed 
by judicial decision ; for, when, in the fifteenth year of John, 
the question arose aa to whether a certain man held freely 
or no, and the jurors of the neighbourhood reported that he 
was bound to plough three acres of his lord's land, to mow 
and carry home a cerlain quantity of hay, and to assist his 
lord in autumn, but that " they never heard tell that he paid 
a fine to tbe lord on marrying a daughter, or selling an os," 
the judges decided that services such as these did not mate 
the holding a villein one." Yet wa find cases in which men, 
not bound to week.work and undoubtedly regarded as free 
tenants, were still subject to these annoying restrictions." 
The same uncertainty as to what constituted a free holding 
is illnslrated by the fact that those tenants known as mohixen 
or »naljne», from having gained exemption from the " greater 
servicea " in return for a rent ■molf or ?jiai7, though they were 
Qsnaliy registered as servile, were yet sometimes counted 
among free tenants.*' 

Indeed, all that can be said is, that permanence of tenure, 
which in the case of servile holdings was guaranteed only 
by cnstom and the morality of the time, could, in the case of 
a tenant able to satisfy the judges that his holding was nut 
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■ervile, be maiDt&tnod by action la the royal ooixrts. 
tbla do«j iiot ehow how tie fact of free tenure waa deter- 
miued. 6iicb cases can liave occurred but seldom, and 
probably tlie lef^l iiiterpretatiuns were not always con- 
•iatent. In th« thirteenth century, if not earlier, &oa 
t«n&Dt« cift«i] obtained churterH from their lorda conferring 
ponftension " for ever," or, " to themstl'voB snd their heirs," 
Wi that the holding h^ charier came itself to be popularly 
regardtd an a sign of freeilom." But there were free tenants 
who never had charterit.'' 

The pruoess of com mutation had probably begnn before 
tho OonipiQNt, and, if no, this will help us to explain the 
6uti'ieii in the Domeiday Survey relative to some few 
hundred persona deacribed aii oimaoreg or cenaarii, '^ and coZi- 
6wli." Tlie itinerant barona who drew up the survey 
must have oonie uuroKn men wht>Ne puHition was the same aa 
thitt of tlio villains, save that they paid rent instead of daily 
aurviee, and for theao men they would naturully make nse I 
of terum in (general u»b on the ooutiuent to duecribe tenantB 
luttrmediato in powtion between the ftltogethor free and the 
altogether atirvile. The Norman Con<iuoBt would not hinder, 
would ruther haat^n the proooNa of oonimutation. There 
are indeed iaolateil eaaos of uion being unjustly degraded by 
the new lords from the position of fi-eo tonantB to that of 
villeinH,*' but aotH of uppreaniou like theiit) huil no epeoinl 
cenneotion with tlie OunijiicMt, and miglit eiiHily have 
happened long before, oh we know Ihoy hiippMiod long 
after," that event. Indeed, when we bogtii to luidomtand 
the eharacter of the agrluultural ayatem, we otui see tlmt with 
the lorda it waa not ut uU a iinualluu of Heiitlmeut either fur 
or ftgainst free tenure, but merely a iiueitlon of relative 
advantage. The man who booanie a fhie tenant MJiitinued 
to provide his lord with labour ut thoae at^a«>UB when it was 
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most needed ; and the money, irhicfa he paid in exchange 
for his week-work, might be much more nseful to the loril 
than the work itself. Accordingly we ehonld expect, with 

the greater security which the Norman rule brought, and 
the increased population and cheaper labour consequent upon 
it, that commutation would take place with increasing 
frequency. This ie, in fact, exactly what we find." For 
example, in the reign of Henry I. all the manors of the 
Abbot of Burton were already divided between ()e>nen«, 
land at work, and land at rent (ad opus and ad malam ") ; the 
holders of the latter (who are aleo described by the Domet- 
day term centarii"), were free from Buoh week-work, but wore 
still bound to lend their plonghs twice a year, and three 
times to assist in reaping. 

The general development, however, and the use of the 
term " free tenants " for men in the position of oenaani, 
will be beet illnatrated from a particular manor, which 
we have excellent means of studying during two centuries. 
The manor of Eeauchamp, in Esses, belonging to tho 
Ohaptor of S. Paul's, appears in the survey of lOSfl, in 
a fragmentary Domesday, which the Dean and hiatorian 
Ralph de Diceto caused to be drawn up in 1181, and in 
the Domesday of 8. PauVs of 12^2 ; we have also a rent- 
roll for certain of its lands in 1240; and there is in esist- 
enoe a survey of 1279, from which, however, only a few 
particulars have been printed." Now, in the Dometday 
Book the tenants are stated to be twenty-four villeins, ten 
bordarii, five sorvi ; there are no free tenants or socmen of 
any sort. But in 1181 there are not only thirty-five tenaiit«- 
m-demesne (of whom many have very small pieoes, and may 
reaaonably be regarded as the descendants of Krtit, to whom 
small holdings have been given), but there are eighteen 
Hberi tenentes, all of whose holdings are reckoned in virgates 
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or fraotiona of virgates, and all of whom, though they pay 
oonaiderahle sums annually for their land, ate still bound 
to precariae, so that they are evidently the descendants of 
tbe villeins of Domesday.'^ Besides these there are ten 
holders of terrae operariae correBponding to the "work- 
land" of other docuraonts;" and at this point the record 
breaks off, and we do not know how many more holders of 
half virgat«B there may have been, or how many cotters with 
still smaller portions. In the lists of 1222 the number of 
teaants-in- demesne has increased; but so has also that of 
free tenants — in the latter case from eighteen to thirty-fonr ; 
though, as the area held by them irna only increased from 667 
to 744 acres, this greater number must be due chiefly to 
subdivision. But, tbe lost two names there given seem to 
he those, in the one case, of a man who had himself held 
1 1181, and in the other of the son of a man in 
1 ; BO that we may regard these as having risen to 
a the forty years that had elapsed. 

After the free tenants follow the names of sixteen holders 
of work-lands, each with half a virgate. This last entry is 
significant; for we find, in some districts at least, a very 
marked incrcaBB, in the century after the Conquest, in the 
number of dimidii virgarii, holders of half virgates,™ owing, 
perhaps, to more land being put under the plough, or to the 
division of virgates between two persons. And, as we might 
expect, while the yardlings were often able to commute 
their services and become free tenants, the half-yard tings, 
as in the Beanebamp case just cited, and in many others, 
long remained bound to week-work." 

The Beaachamp rental illustrates another very important 
point It is that while servile holdings retain their uniformity 
of size in ea^h manor — continue, that is to say, to conHiat of 
yardlands or half yardlands, — the free holdings on an est 
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differ very conaideiably in eize from one another. But it ie 
noticeable that, whatever the holdings may bo — and some 
of them are very small, — they are all multiples or fractions 
of thirty acTea, i.e. of virgatea. Some of the holdings, indeed, 
are of aizea that are only explicable as fractions of the 
virgate, e.g. 12\ acres aa three-quarters, and 1\ acres as 
a quarter of such a unit. In a few cases they ate larger : 
one tenant holds fifty acres, i.e. a virgate and two-thirds, 
together with two whole virgatea, two half virgatee, and a 
third; and two other tenanfa have two virgatea each. Cases 
in which a similar difference of size appears are frequently to 
be met with.™ The curiously fractional holdings can scarcely 
be due to any other cause but division between children ; 
and the aggregation of holdings may have been caused hy 
inheritance or purchase. However this may be explained, 
even if wa do not accept Mr, Seebohm's theory, that equality 
of holding is itself a mark of the servile origin of the 
tenure," it is clear that free tenoro tended to cause holdings 
to become subdivided or aggregated either by succeesioa or 
otherwise; that increasing personal freedom, in this as in 
many other things, brought greater economic inequality. 
This tendency would be checked as soon as primogeniture, 
instead of division, became the rule of succession to free 
non-military holdings — a change which seems to have taken 
place pretty generally before the fourteenth century ,°' We 
know nothing of the cause, and can only conjecture that it 
was due to the contagious example of the rule of primogeni- 
ture in holdings in chivalry. 

(^) There waa an increase also of another class of men 
freed from the more servile burdens of villenage, viz. the 
class of socmen ; '^ and this increase was so marked 
that locaije became the lawyer's term for free non-military 
tenure. 
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It ]iae been seen that in many cases a holding was apok( 
of as free though the tenant waa still bound to preoariao, 
to assist at plonghing, harvesting, etc. Bat this seems to 
be in districtB where there were no socmen ; where both 
classes are found, and their positions oan be compared, the 
distinction seems to be that in such diafricts the term free 
fenanto is employed exclusively for those who were free from 
labour altogether, while the term soctnen waa used for those 
who were still bound to precariae, though released from 
other services. Hence an inqaieition at the end of the 
thirteenth century distinguishes between the two claaai 
which it puts at the head of the tenants, as " freeholders 
charter," and " freeholders who are called free soomen." " 

(y) In some manors it was possible for the number of 
free-holdings to be raised by an increase in the extent of 
cultivated land. Near most villages was a stretch of 
" waste " land, covered with trees and bushes and used for 
common pasturage. As the increase of population strength- 
ened the labour forces of the manor, it became the lord's 
interest to enclose portions of the waste, and either add them 
to his demesne or let them to the vilLigers. But as the 
village'ra were early rocogniaed as poshessing customary 
rights of pasturing their cattle on the waste, it was necessary 
to limit by the statute of Mertou, in 1236, the lord's "right 
of approver," or improvement, by the condition that he 
shonld not lake away so much as not to leave enough for the 
purpose of pasture." And a custom which grew up in many 
manors, made the consent of the " homage," i.e. the body of 
villagers, necessary before any grant from the waste could 
be made.'" The grants seem almost invariably to have been 
small ; cases in which they are as large as ten or twelve 
acres are very rare, and usually they are only five, four, three 
or two acres, very frequently one acre or even one rood. 
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l&d they were always let at money rentB, and never subject 

> labour obligationB. Among the names of the tenants of 

I estart, or clearance, we find many who held at the 

me time either virgates in free tenure or land in villenage; 

iat probably in most oaaea the new holdings were given to 

e younger sons of tenante — especially cotters — who other- 

e would have held no land at all.'' It was here, and on 

the demesne, that cottages and plots of land were found 

) artieana, mostly weavers,'"' who first show themselves 

I the villages in the thirteenth century. This i^i itself a 

. increasing division of employments ; for before 

) time the housewives had woven the cloth which their 

lilies needed." 

[ (fi) Hithei-to all the free holdings described were such aa 

© created on the land held in villonage, or on land which 

e viUeins had previously nsed in common. Allusion, how- 

r, has already been made to tenants holding demesne land. 

e letting of portions of the demesne for money rents had 

I many instances taken place quite as early aa any of the 

Bier changes which have been described ; " but it woe 

ionght well to reserve its consideration to this point, in 

ier to teep clearly marked the distinction between the 

parts into which Ihe lands of every manor were divided, 

1 lands in villenage and the lands in demesne. It has 
that the whole organization of the manor was 

jcted towards providing labour for the cultivation of that 
t which the lord kept in his own hands. It is therefore 
mt that if the lord found it his interest to let portions 
tttbe demesne instead of cultivating it through his bailiff or 
i, his need for the services of the villeins would be pro 
lo dimioished, and he would be readier to accept oommu- 
The letting of the demesne would do more, then, 
I any other cause to change the relations between the 
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d and the Tillsgen. Not, indeed, thst it would to anjrtb 
like tlie saiae ertent dirtmb the cyatem of joint agricnltiire 
pKEBoed by the villftgera. For the dnneene, as luw been 
■eea, was itaelf nsiully partly made up of Tirgates, Lt. of 
Bcattered aeros in the intermixed fields. The new tenant, if 
the land be receired was made up of each scattered strips, 
would be bound by the rotation of crops observed by his 
neighboOTB; and if there was a co-opeiative §yBtem of 
ploughing, as is probable, wonid take his ebare in it. 
Uoreover the labour obligation of each villein had often 
been defined as the plongluDg, harrowing, and reaping of 
a certain namber of acres. In an age when the tendency 
towards definition was so strong, it is likely enoagh that 
enstoin had fixed which particniar acres of demesne a man 
was boand to caltivate. And if, as may natnrally be 
supposed, the renting of demesne land often meant only 
that a man who had previously been bound to cnltivate 
certain acres, the lord taking the prodnoe, now promised 
to pay a certain fixed amount in return for what«ver the 
produce might chance to be, there would be abfiolntely 
no disturbance at all in the actual method of cultivation. 

In most cases apparently the bulk, if not the whole, of 
the demeene was retained in the hands of the lord. But 
frequently as much as a fourth was let to free tenauts-^ona 
persoa occasionally receiving a half virgate or a virgate, 
though usually the holdings are very small, from four acres 
to half an acre, and it is Hometimcs added after the names of 
the holders that it is " in addition to land " they held other* 
wise. I.e. in the common fields by free or villein tenure." 
Occasionally, however, the whole demesne was divided in this 
way ; in one instance into thirty holdings each of one nol« 
(a quarter of a virgate), with three of two nokes each, and 
four of only half a noko." And in this and similar cases it 
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followed, almost of necessity, that all the lahour-does of all 
the tenants were commuted." Such grante might he either 
tenancieB at will, or might be in perpetual freehold; aud 
tenants in the former position were aometimee able to gain a 
perpetual holding by promising to pay a higher quit rent." 

Thus, then, a body of free tenants had been created in three 

ways : by the elevation of yilleins on the commutation of 

their services for money payment; by the enclosure and 

letting out of portions of the waste ; and by the letting out 

■^ portions of the lord's own demesne. 

§ i. ii. Ill all the cases previously noticed the commutation 
pf labour-dues for money had been accompanied by a rise 
vile to free tenure. But from the beginning of the 
thirteenth century we notice a much more general and far- 
reaching change — the commutation of week-work, or even of 
^1 labour services, without the tenant being thereby raised 
a free tenure. Wo find in many of the oustumals of the 
liirtoenth century that, even where the labour is not generally 
Bomrauted, each item of it— a day's work of each sort — is 
Brecieely valued, at a halfpenny, a penny, or the like." At 
t, probably, this was in order to assess the fines to be paid 
y a villein who neglected hia due task. But very often the 
(Donej would be more welcome than the labour; and in Wieta 
Uie reeve is directed to look carefully after arrears of labour, 
aid to try to get money for them. This would naturally 
1 to the total money value of all the services being added 
md to commutation being efTected by the more prosperous 
ind ambitious NTlleins. The change can be most clearly 
raced in the manors belonging to S. Paul'B, where, in 1222, 
e alteration had only recently been made, and the name of 
9ie canon who had brought about tbe commutation when ho 
" farmed " the manor contd still be remembered.'^ In 
me manors no labouT'dues had been commuted ; in others, 
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some bad and some had not.'' Th6re ia even an instance 
where land held '■ for rent " bad been nnjnstly given to 
another to bold " for labour." " Yet the lords were not 
equally indifferent with regard to all services, as to whether 
they reoeived money or labour. The extra labourers needed 
at tbe busy seasons oouH not bo easily bo obtained for hire ; 
and consequently we find that in most cases the lords retain 
tbe preoariae and exceptional seivicea long after tbe week- 
work has disappeared." The jurors wbo furnished the 
evidence upon which tbe Doinesday of S. Paurs was drawn 
up in 1222, marked this by deaeribing some tenanta aa 
bolding " for both rent and labour." "* 

Twenty years later, on tbe estates of Worcester Priory, 
we find that the change baa taken place in regard to every 
tenant, with the same exception as to precariae and other 
occasional services. The new arrangement is there frequently 
described as " the new assize," as opposed to " the old assize." " 
But, with noticeable caution, the register contains in all 
cases a list of tbe old services aa well as of the new pay- 
ments ;" and we shall see ihat this practice of preserving a 
record of tbe labonr-duea — a practice, doubtless, common- 
was afterwards of considerable importance. Ah we might 
expect, the cotters with their small holdings are still in 
some cases not sufBcicntly prosperous to commute their 
services." Commutation was carried out very gradually 
over tbe country. In the middle of the thirteenth century 
it does not seem to have been effected in any case on tbe 
estates of Ramsey Abbey j nor was it, apparently, often 
the practice on the estates of Gloucester Abbey twenty years 
later, or of Battle Abbey even at tbe end of tbe century, 
though the value of the services is given in money. Yet, 
even where it had not taken place, we notice a very marked 
difference of tone. The tenants are said to be boiind to Jind a 
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man, or two men, or a woman, as the case might be," implying 
that they do not usually perform the service themaelves, but 
are able to hire mea to do it for them ; and they are fre- 
quently registered in the later part of the fourteenth century 
as cv^tomary tenants (consuefuilinam, cuffumani} rather than 
as vilieine. 

iii. The more prosperous the free tenants and customary 
tenants became, the more eager l^hey would be to get rid of 
the obligation of furnishing labour, even if only at certain 
seasons. This would be especially irksome for the smallor 
customary tenants and cotters, who might in many cases 
have to leave their own acres at the time when thoy were 
most anxious to attend to them ; and the first English wnter 
on agriculture, Walter of Henley, whose Dite de Hosfcoii- 
dereye has been assigned to the middle of the thirteenth 
oentury, especially urges the bailifif and the lord's reaper to 
keep oareful watch over the customary tenants, to see that 
they do not shirk their work." There would be a tendency, 
therefore, for all services to be commuted for money pay- 
ments, with which the bailiff could hire labourers more easily 
controlled. 

Instances of the commutation of the whole of the services 
— week-work and boon- work— occur occasionally as early 
as 1240, in manors where the demesne was wholly left to 
tenants."* The service with which the lord could least easily 
dispense seems to have been that of carting, and so in one 
case wo find the entry as to the villeins, " Whether they 
pay rent or no, they shall cart."" But with the reign of 
Edward II, complete commutation became general." 

iv. Now, it is evident that the lord would not have con- 
sented, first to partial and then to complete commutation, had 
he not been able to hire labourers either for regular service 
during the whole or part of the year, or at specially busy 
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These cbangee, then, imply that a claea of labourer* I 
hod come into exietence ; a claes of men, that is to say, who, 
although they nndoabtedly often held pieces of land— even 
two or three acres, — yet had not enough land to occupy their 
whole attention, and were partially dependent upon, wages. 
The same conclusion is suggested, even where commutation 
had not taken place, by the phrase already mentioned, stating 
the obligation of customary tenants as the " finding " so many 
labourers for so many days. 

But this body of labourers must as yet have heen com- 
paratively small. There are several lists extant of the 
permanent servants on a manor. They seem to hare heeu 
few in number — a reaper, two or three ploughmen, a carter, 
a woodward or swineherd, one or two shepherds, one or two 
oxherds or cowherds, and a dairy woman." Some of these, 
such as the shepherds and oicberds, were probably descended 
from the slaves of the demesne ; * while the tne^tor, or reaper, 
(i.e. the superintendent of tbo reapers), seems to have been 
an officer little inferior to the reeve, with certain duties in 
connection with the manor courts, besides the supervibion of 
the ploughing and sowing. It does not appear that com- 
mutation had the effect of greatly increasing the number of 
permanent hired servants on the demesne. Additional labour 
waa bii'ed when it was needed, for thrcBhiog and winnowing, 
for hoeing and mowing;'* anc!, later on, in cases where all 
the occasional services and precariae were commuted, for 
ploughing also." 

It has not hitherto, I believe, boon noticed that the 
appearance, about the middle of the thirteenth century, of 
bailiffs' account-rolls, containing a list of all the receipts and 
expences on tbo demesne," was the result of the changes 
which substituted money payments for labour. When none 
but inconsiderable mouoy payments, or no payments at all, 
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are made by the tenanta ; wlien paymente ia kind were 

iBumed by the lord, his family, and aervante ; when all the 

Labour needed on the manor waa furnished by the tenauts ; 

s uo need for anything more than a list of services. 

But when rents were received from free aud customary 

mantB (whether all their labour or only week-work was 

mmuted); when it was necessary to pay considerable sums 

L wages to labourers hired in varying numbers and for 

Lug periods ; still more when the lords were non-resident 

\sA required that the proceeds of each manor should be sent 

o them in money, not iu kind, so that corn and cattle, butter 

md cheese bad to be sold as best the bailiff could, — then a 

Rajstematio keeping of accounts became necessary ."^ Not that 

F'tibe bailiff himself put them into the shape in which they 

I were forwarded to the lord : this was the work of itinerant 

t'derke," who were paid for each piece of work," Ent the 

re him new opportunities for dishonesty; and 

lerefore, almost as soon as such acoounts appear at all, we 

a enaotment for dealing with defalcating bailiffs." Bat 

Q new system of accounts was part of a wider development, 

jffhich must be dealt with later. 

§ 6. Thefuudamentaloharaoteristicofthemanorial group, 
Cegarded from the economic point of view, was its telf-aif- 
, its social independence. The introduction of new 
VtMiants from outside was indeed always possible, either to 
) the place of villeius who had died without children, 
r to occupy portions of tbe demesne or Waste. But it was 
P probably very rare ; the same families tilled the village fields 
Trom father to son. Each manor had its own law courts for 
the maintenance of order. Every three weeks the Court 
. Baron was held in the Manor House, attended by all the 

^^B> villagerB who oared to come, for the punishment of petty 
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intervals came together the Court Leet, if the lord had a 
grant of orimioal jurisdiction, for the punishment of graver 
crimes ; "^ and punishment may be supposed to have exerted 
all its deterrent influence when thieves were hanged at the 
places where they had sinned. Then, as now, every village 
had its church ; with this advantage, or disadvantage, which- 
ever it may be rectonod, as compared with modem times, 
that the priest did not belong to a different social class 
from his parishioners. Indeed, in perhaps one-half of tho 
villages, he was as poor as most of them; for when the 
advowBon belonged to an ocolesiastical body, the patrons 
took to themselves the tithes, and appointed a vicar who had 
often to be contented with the altar-dues for his subBistenoe,"* 
BO that he was glad enough to get a few acres aod add to his 
income by joining in the common agriculture. 

The village included men who carried on all the ocoupa" 
tioDB and crafts neceeaary for every-day life. There was 
always a water or wind mill, which the tenants of the manor 
were bonnd to nse, paying daes which formed a considerable 
fraction of the lord's income.'™ Again and again we find 
the lord's servants seizing the handmills of which the tenants 
had dared to make use in detriment of his rights.'"^ For a 
long time the lords kept the mills in their own hands, under 
the care of bailiffs, making what profit they could thereby ; '"' 
bnt in the twelfth oentury it began to be the practice to let 
the mill to one of the villeins, at an annual rent, oTferm."* 
Many villages, though not all, had their own blacksmitli and 
carpenter, who probably were at first communal officers, 
holding land on condition of repairing the ploughs of the 
demesne and of the villagers ; '°° though, in the ooui-se of the 
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, this service also came to 
be commuted for money, and the craftsmen received pay fur 
each piece of work. Another village ofBcer, who sometimes 
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appears as holding land in virtue of bis office, was the 

pounder."" 

The village "general shop" had not yet oomo into exiat- 
enoe; in many places it did not appear until the present 
oentury : partly becauBfl many of the wants which it meets 
were not yet felt, partly becanse such wants as were felt 
were supplied either tiy journeys at long intervals to some 
distant fair or market, or by the labour of the family itself. 
The women wove rougli woollen and linen cloth for clothing ; 
men tanned their own leather. 

Thus the inhabitants of an average English village went 
\ — year in, year out— with the same customary methods 
cultivation, living on what they produced, and scarcely 
1 contact wdth the outside world. The very 
istence of iotows, in<leed, implied that the purely agri- 
tural diatrictB produced more than they required for 
their own consumption ; and com and cattle were regularly 
sent, even to distant markets, by lords of manors and 
leir bailiffe, in inoreaiiing quantities as the great lords or 
lorations came to desire money pajouents instead of pay- 
kind,"* But the other dealings of the villagers 
1th the outside world -were very few. First, there v 

of »i2(, an absolute necessity in the medinval 
:ld, when people lived on salted meat for five months 
the year. The salt most commonly used came from the 
ithem coast, especially the Cinque Ports,'" where it v 
le by the evaporation of sea-water. The west of England 
large supplies from the salt-works at Droitwich, be- 
longing to Worcester Pridry. There was a largo importation 
also of salt of a better quality from Guienne.'^ Secondly, 
iron was continually neecled for the ploughs and other farm 
implements. It was to l>e had both of home manufacture, 
especially &om the weald] of Sussex, and of foreign importa- 
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tlon, chiefly from Spain;*" and it was bought at fairs and 
markets. It was the general practice for the bailifi" to mate 
large purchases of iron and keep it in stoct, handing over to 
the blactsmith the necessary quantities as they were needed 
for the repair of the lord's ploughs."* A very dry 
caused much wear and tear of implements, and conaeqnently 
an increased demand and a higher price ; so that the bailiffs' 
accounts frequently mention the " dearness of iron on aoconnt 
of drought."'" A further need was felt when, at the end of 
the thirteenth century, a fresh diaeaiie, the scab, appeared 
among the sheep, and tar became of j^reat importance aa a 
TBiaedy. It was produced in Norway, and exported by the 
Hanse merchants from Bergen to the Norfolk porta. In years 
of murrain the cost incurred under this head was a con- 
siderable item in the bailiff's expenseei."' Perhaps the only 
other regular recurring need, which the viliage could not 
itself supply, was that of millstones. Of these the better 
qualities came from, the neighbourhood of Paris, and were 
brought to the ports on the easterit and sonthern coast, 
whither we often find the bailiff or miller jonmeying to 
purchase them.'" The duty of assisting the bailiff in con- 
veying the millstone from the neighbouring town was some- 
times an obligation weighing on all the tenants of a manor, 
free and villein alike."" 

Not only was the village group thus self-contained anfi 
complete within itself; the sense of unity was so strong 
that it was able to act as a corporate body. From early 
times great lords, possessing manors at a distance which they 
could not easily inspect themselves or by their stewards, 
had let tbem for fourteen, twenty-one, or thirty-five years 
at a ferm, or fixed annual payment, to men who would 
take the plaoe of the lord and try tci make a profit.'" Now, 
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whole body of villeinB, the viUala of particular manors, made 
^ntracta with their lords identical with those whidh an 
iodividual ^rmar might have made, promising an annual sum, 
bud taking the management of the land into their own 
It is even sometimes expressly said that they hold 
t farm " the court (i.e. the fines of the court), with the 
leadows and the heriots (succession dues), and the villenage," 
I, the villein services."" It will he seen that this is pr&- 
nsoly analogoufi to " the purchase of the ^rma burgi," i.e. the 
mmutation of all dues for a fixed annual payment by the 
lown cummnoities, and throws some light on the transrerence 
if seigneurial or royal jurisdiction to the town magistrates. 

Suoh, then, were the chief characteristics of the manorial 

Bommnnity as a -whole, — self-sufiiciency and corporate unity. 

Now let us look at the position of the individual members 

if the group. Some had risen to the position of free tenants, 

rat the great majority (holding an even larger proportion of 

1, — for the free tenancies, as we have seen, were often 

rery small,) had continued to hold by servile tenure, as 

IS or oustoniary tenants, even when they had commuted 

■ most of their services and had greatly gained in 

pomfort and general well-being. Of the position of this 

reat majority the characteristic was permanence, with its 

iisadvantages and also wdth its advantages. Though it 

seldom distinctly expressed,*" there can be no doubt 

IS is implied in the common description of villeins in 

a law books, " ascriptitii terrae," — they were bound to the 

1 the sense, at any rate, that the lord would demand 

^ heavy fine before he would give one of them permission 

> leave the manor."' A father might buy permission for 

ion to become a clerk or monk, and younger sons might 

go off to the towns to seek their fortunes in one of the craft 

guilds : but a yardling would not be likely to leave hia manor 
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unless he could get a virgate elsewhere. This he could 
not gain if he went empty-handod ; and that he ehonld go 
empty>handed was Gecnred by the nniversal role of all manors 
that villeins should not sell os or horse without license.™ 

On the other hand, the villeins had security of tenure, and 
their holdings paesed from father to son ; it is even probable 
that they were pretty generally permitted to transfer their 
holdings to other persons on paying a fine to the lord,"" The 
legal doctrine, indeed, from the time of Glanvill to that of 
Edward IV., was that the villein could have abeolutely no 
property at all, and that the king's courts would not protect 
him against any arbitrary injustice on the part of hia lord. 
And we do occasionally oome across cases of violent disposses- 
non. Bnt this legal doctrine was certainly due to the influence 
of the Romaa law, and was never in harmony with English 
sentiment and custom ; and though the lords might be glad 
enough to lay claim to the power which the lawyers assigned 
to thorn, they were not likely to do violenoa to a public 
opinion in which they themselves shared. 

The collision between the legal maxims and the plain 
natter of fact that, until the fifteenth century, the villeins 
were regarded as having a castomary hereditary right to 
their holdings, has created so many difficulties, that it is 
worth while telling at length a case which has only recently 
been published, and which occuiTed in 1280.'" A quarrel 
had arisen between the Abbot of BurtoD and bis tenants on a 
manor called Mickleover, in Derbyshire, concerning certain 
services, to escape which the tenants claimed that they were 
on ancient demesne of the crown. This was disproved by 
appeal to Dometda*/, and the villeins were declared by the 
judges to be "at the abbot's meroy, on^ account of their false 
claim." Theretipon the abbot, to show that he was not to be 
trifled with, instead of demanding a moderate fine, sent a large 
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body of Bcrvants, commanded by aix monks and five knights, 
who drove off from the viUage 27 boars; 140 osen, 50 cowh and 
heifers, 506 eheep, and 77 pigs — donbtleas all the cattle the 
tenants posHeBsed. The; appealed to the king, and Edward I., 
ready to eeize every opportunity for limiting baronial power, 
issned a writ ordering that the cattle ahonld be restored. 
Nothing daunted, the abbot ejected ten of the villeins from 
their holdings, though he permitted their wives and children 
to remain ; and then, aa there seemed some likelihood that 
the villeins would bring an action of nopel disBeitin, which 
would raise the whole question of their status, and it was 
technically necessary for this that the ejectment should be 
complete, he proceeded to turn out the wives and children 
also. Such an action, however, the vjlIeiuB did not bring: 
they preferred to follow the king about for several days, and 
get another writ ordering the sheriff to see that the cattle 
were restored. But tho aheriff, though energetic enough to 
make the monks complain of his malevolence, had no force 
to carry out the writ ; Home of the bailiffs of the manors to 
which the cattle had been sent obeyed his summons, while 
others flatly refused. The villeins got a third writ ; but it waa 
DseleB3,^their cattle were still in tho abbot's haoda, and they 
felt themselves beaten. Some of them came to the abbot's 
court and craved forgiveness ; they were made to appear at 
the county court, and there solemnly acknowledge that they 
were " serfs at the will of their lord." But others would 
not yield, and brought an action for theft; the abbot replied 
that what he had taken was his own, for being villeins 
they possessed nothing but their own bodies (extra venlreni). 
They, on the contrary, claimed to be freemen, and demanded 
a jury. After this the proceedings are difficult to follow; 
apparently no inquest by jury ever really took place as to 
whether they were free or no. Gradually they all submitted. 
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and acknowledged that tbey hold at the will of the abbot. 
Those -who came readily were replaced in their holdings, 
their cattle restored, and only a sroall fine exacted. But two 
were obstinate to the last, and would not yield till they had 
been carried off to Burton and put in the BtockB. A few hours 
in the stocks so broke their spirit, that nest day they came 
and, as a sign of hnmility, voluntarily submitted to be put in 
the stocks again. And then they were pardoned, biit made 
to pay a heavier fine than their neighbours, — to wit, half of all 
the com then growing on their land. 

It IB clear, in this instance, that the abbot, though ready 
to use a legal doctrine to overawe the villeins, did not intend 
to dtsposEess them, and did not dispossess even the ring- 
leaders of the opposition. And when, in the fifteenth century, 
the profits of sheep-farming did induce lords of manors here 
and there unjustly to dispossess customary tenanta, it waa 
laid down by the chief justice (in 7 Ed. IV.) that " the tenant 
by the custom is as well inheritor to have his land according 
to the cttstora as he which hath a freehold," "^ The yardling 
and the ootter were thns tied to the soil, but the soil was also 
tied to them. No very great accession of wealth waa possible 
to them, but, on the other hand, they always had land upon 
which they could live, — and live, except in very occasional 
seasons of famine, in rude plenty.'" 

It is instructive to compare the village, as we have seen 
it, with the village of to-day, 

i. In one respect there might seem to be a close resem- 
blance. Then, as usually now, the village was made up of 
one street, with a row of houses on each side. But the in- 
habitants of the village street now are the labourers, the one 
or two village artisans, — such as a tailor, blacksmith, saddler, 
cobbler, — and one or two small shopkeepers. The farmers live 
in separate homesteads among the fields they rent, and not in 
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B Tillage etreet. Then, all the oultiTatorrfof the soil lived 
ide by side. 

. Secondly, notice the differenoo as to the agricultural 
operations themselves. Now each farmer followa his own 
jndgment in what he does. Ho sows each field with what 
he thinks fit, and when he sees fit, and chooses his own time 
for each of the agriaultoral operations. But the peasant- 
farmer of the period we have been considering, and for long 
afterwards, was bound to take his share in a common system 
of cultivation, in which the time at which everything should 
he done and the way in which everything should bo done 
were regulated by custom enforced by the manor courts. 

iii. A further difference is seen iu the relations of lord and 
tenant as to the cultivatiou. Nowadays, either the landlord 
does not himself farm any land in the parish, or, if he does, 
his management of it is as independent of the cultivation 
of any other land by any tenants he may have as that of 
hie tenants is of his own farming. But, then, almost all 
the labour upon the demesne was furnished by the villein 
tenants, who contributed ploughs, oxen, and men for the 
bailifTs disposal. Long after commntation of eervices had 
largely taken place, the lords retained the right to assistauoe 
in all the more important processes, — ploughing, reaping, 
threshing, carting. And the demesne itself was often made 
up in great part of virgatea in the common fields, so that the 
lord himself was bound to submit, so far as these were con- 
cerned, to the same rigid system of joint cultivation as was 
maintained by the rest of the members of the village 
community. 

iv. Compare, finally, the classes in a manor with those in 
a village to-day. In a modern parish there will usually be a 
squire, some three or four farmers, — all of them largo farmers 
when compared with peasant holders, — and beneath them a 
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comparatively large nnmber of agriuultural labonrera. Even 
when the agricultural labourer has a good garden or an 
allotment, there is Btill a great gulf between him and the 
iarmer of a couple of haodred acres. But in the mediaeval 
manor, aa we have seen, much the greater part of the land 
was cultivated by small holders. Between the lord of the 
manor and the villein tenants there was, indeed, a groat gulf 
fixed, — a gulf wider far than that between the farmer and 
the squire of to-day. And it was probably a hard matter for 
the cotter to rise to be a yardling. But, putting the lord 
on one side, there was nothing like that aocial separation 
between the various classes of actual cultivators that there is 
to-day. The yardling and cotter worked in the same way ; 
their manner of life waa the same ; and in the system of 
joint cultivation and the life of the village street they were 
made to feel their common interests. 

It may be well to notioe the non-existence in the village 
group of certain elements which modern abstract Economics 
is apt to take for granted. Individual liberty, in the sense in 
which we understand it, did not exist ; consequently, there 
could be no such complete competition as we are wont to 
postulate. The payments made by the villeins are not Tenig 
in the abstract economist's sense: for the economist assumes 
competition, — assumes that landlord and farmer are guided 
only by commercial principles ; that there is an average rate 
'of profi-t, which the farmer knows ; that he will not take leaa I 
and cannot get more."' However the labour services came 1 
to be fixed, they were fixed in the eleventh century; they I 
remained unchanged till they were commuted for money; 
and, once commuted, no increase took place in the money- 
rent. The chief thought of lord and teuant was, not what 
the tenant could possibly afford, but what waa customary. 
And, finally, there was as yet no capital in the modem 
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Of ooarse there was capita] id the sense in whiah the 

1 is dejiiied by the orthodox economists — " wealth appio- 

iat«d to reproductive employment ; " for the villeins had 

nighe, harroiTB, oxen, horses. Bat this is one of the most 

' eomomic definitions. As baa heen well said, " by 

Q habitually mean more than this ; we mean a store 

£ wealth which can be directed into new and more profitable 

lannek as oooasion arises." ■* In this aense the villeins 

inly had no capital, and it waa only gradually, as oom- 

htatation began, that the landlord waa getting to have 

mething that he could " capitalize," i.e. that he could save 

rith the intention of gaining a profit from it by-and-by." 

§ 6. Little as the mere siibstitntion of money payments 

f'toT laboar dues may Beem to have affected the relations of 

, it marked the beginning of a change of supreme 

mportance. The Gierman economist Hildebrand waa the 

t to point out that whatever differanoe there may have 

. between the economio development of the different 

Inropean nations, there is one charaoterigtic common to 

1, the transition, namely, from payment in Mnd to payment 

t money. Such a way of phrasing it, indeed, but very 

tdequately represents what Hildebrand meant by the 

aition from Natural-mrthtcha/t to 6eld-iBirlkBcha/t, — the 

tvelopment of a society in which exchange, and the dis- 

iribntion of wealth generally, are eSeoted by means of, or 

■ttEpreased in terms of a metallic currency, from one in which 

■,1ftnd was given for service, servioe given for land, goods 

(changed for goods, without the intervention of a currency 

Thia change is what we aee in all directions during 

ree centuries. 

camining the character of the village group, we saw 
iat in the eleventh century, and in most cases long after- 
rds, the lord and hla family lived upon the produce of his 
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demesno, GoltivBted by the cuatomary labour eervicos of MS* 

tenants, and the tenants npon the produce of the lande 
which they held in rotum for such services ; and we have 
noticed bow very gradually these services were exchanged 
for money, bo that the lord should receive a rent with which 
he might hire wage -labourers. What is true of the several 
manorial groups was true also of the relations between the 
tenants and the seignenrial household in those cases where 
a lord held a great number of manors. The lords received 
from their bailiffs, not sums of money, but certain amounts 
of agricultural produce, for the maintenance of their house- 
holds. 

No detailed accounts are extant of the management of 
great lay estates, but several such esiat for ecclesiastical 
possessions, which were managed precisely in the same way; 
with this difference only, that the natural conservatism of 
corporate bodies caused old methods of management to be 
retained long after they had been abandoned elsewhere. 

The domestic economy of the Chapter of S. Paul's is set 
forth at length in certain documents of the later part of the 
thirteenth century, which have been By m pathetically com- 
mented upon by a modem member of the same Chapter, 
Archdeacon Hale."" It owned thirteen manors, each of which 
was in the hands of a^rmanus, who held a lease of it, usually 
for life. Fe occupied, in regard to the manor, exactly the 
position of a lord, holding the courts, supervising the bailiff, 
and mating agreements with the tenants. He was bound 
to make certain payments in kind and in money at regular 
intervals to the Chapter: but any surplns produce or rent 
he had the right of retaining ; and so considerable a source 
of profit was this, that the office of firmar was monopolized 
by the residentiary canons, who, npon any vacancy, had the 
right in order of seniority of taking up the lease. ThaJ 
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Tinit of payment was a j!rma, which, in the case of S. Paul's, 
besides iu ordinary meaning of a definite or regalar payment 
instead of arbitrary or fluctuating payments, had the further 
meaning of the food fir a single week. It consisted of sixteen 
quarters of wheat, sixteen quarters of oats, and three quarters 
of barley. The thirteen manors furnished in the ooarsd of 
the year forty-five such "firms," — of which ten came &om 
one manor, six from another, four each from two, three each 
from four, two each from four, and one from the remaining 
manor; the total quantity in the year being seven hundred 
and twenty quarters of wheat, seven hundred and twenty of 
oats, and a hundred and thirty-five of barley. 

Adjoining the cathedral were a horse-mill, a bakehouse, 
and a brewery, where the grain was ground, bread baked 
five times a fortnight, and beer brewed twice a week, under 
the Huperviaion of a warden of the brewhoiise, himself 
usnally a canon. He was bound to provide each of the 
thirty canons with three loaves a day, and thirty gallons of 
beer a week; — doubtless they had separate households, and 
the greater part of the beer and bread went to their Servants ; 
b3 five other persona went two loaves a day and six gallons 
of inferior beer a week; to the rest of the minor canons one 
loaf and three gallons, and a certain number of loaves and 
gallons to tbe other clergy and servants ; making in all some 
40,400 loaves a year, and 67,800 gallons of beer. 

This primitive system continued far into the fourteenth 
century. Bat from a date certainly us early as the middle 
of the twelfth century, certain money payments had been 
made. Of these the unit was a dizena, each dizena being 
three marks and sevenpence, thus allotted, — two marks aad 
a half for tbe weekly wages of the cathedral vicars, minor 
canons, sacristan, and other officials, half a mark to purchase 
wood for the brewery and bakehouse, and sevenpence for 
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alma, Tlius money paj'mente for both rent and wages had 
already commenced. Moreover, as we cannot suppose that 
the canons lived excIuBively on bread and beer, it is clear 
that they must have purohaeed meat, as well ae cloth for 
their robes, in the London market, with the money whioh 
they received as tithes and offerings. Still, the larger part 
of the food of the cathedral body was for Boveral centiiriea 
derived from the manors of which it was lord ; how aloae 
the dependence was ia illustrated by the statute of Ralph do 
Diceto at the end of tbe twelfth century, that in case of 
dearth or pestilence upon the estates, the non-resident 
members of the body should have one loaf and one gallon 
of beer less a day. Early in the fifteenth century, we find 
the system breaking down; money paymente to the canons 
are substituted for the supply of beer, the supply of bread 
falls into arrears, and finally considerable money rents took 
the place of the firms. 

The transition from payments in kind to payments in 
money, which, on the manors of the 8. Paul's Chapter, 
and doubtless on those of many other ecclesiastical corpora- 
tions, was delayed until the fifteenth century, bad upon the 
royal demesne taken place early in the twelfth. It is 
described by the author of the Dialogus de Scaccario, writing 
in 1178, in language which deserves quotation. " In the 
early state of the kingdom after the Conquest, the kings 
used to receive from their manors oeirtain quantities, not of 
gold or silver, but of provisions, from which were supplied 
the daily necessities of the royal household. Those who 
were charged with the matter knew what quantity each 
manor was accustomed to supply. Coined money, however, 
was provided for tbe pay of soldiers and other needs, from 
the pleaa of the crown, and from those towns and fortified 
places where agricullure was not practised. This 1 
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I lasted diirmg the whole reign of William I., down, indeed, 

to the days of Heory I, ; I myself have met men who 
had seeD provisions brought to the court at appointed 
times from the manors. The royal oEQcials knew precisely 
&om which counties wheat was owing, from which 'variona 
kinds of flesh, or proTendor for horses, ot other neceesBries. 
And when these had been paid in the proper quantity, the 
officials reckoned it all np with the sheriff at fixed rates in 
money, — thus, for a measare of wheat that would make bread 
' for a hnndred men, a shilling ; for the carcase of a fotted ox, 

a shilling ; for a ram or an ewe, fourjience ; the provender for 
twenty horses, fonrpence likewise. But as time went on, 
and Henry was obliged to cross the eea to suppress distant 
insurrectiouB, he had need of coined money to meet these 
I expenses. About the same time, crowds of complaining 

I villeins began to flock to the court, or, what distressed him 

I more, met him as he journeyed, and held up their plough- 

shares to show that agrioultnre was falling ; for they suffered 
many hardships fix>m this carrying of provisions away from 
their own homes. Accordingly the king inclined his ear to 
their complaints, and, after taking oounsol with the magnates, 
appointed the best men he could find for the work, and sent 
them all over the kingdom to visit every manor, and there 
estimate in money the value of the payments in kind; and 
they made the sheriff of each county responsiblo at the 
Bxcheqner for the total amount due from all the manors in 
the county." '" 

There are many points of interest in this account; such 
as the primitive character of those conditions in which the 
natural nnit of reckoning was food for a hundred men, or 
provender for twenty horses ; or the description of the king's 
I need for money as chiefly due to the employment of paid 
troops. Bat what is especially important to observe is that 
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it stows that a currency can "be used an a cobmbob meoMire 
of value, long before it is actually employed in everyday 
transactions as a medium of exchange. 

TlieKo two examples are sufBcient to Ulustrate the ctaractei 
of the change. But it is to be noticed that it was not confined 
to the relations between individuals : so intimately was the 
systeia of govemaient bound up with the condition of society 
that the same transition was sure also to take place in the 
relations between thb sovei'eign and his Bubjeots. Thus in 
the reign of Ethelred ie found the beginning of regular 
taxation in the shape of the Banegeld ; by the time of Canute, 
the Aerioi, originally agiftof horses and armour, had come to be 
a money payment ; Henry II. obtained the payment called 
sculage, in lieu of military service, from the great body of the 
knights ; and under Edward I. regular money payments by 
the merchants finally took the place cf gifts or seizures of 
wares. 

Such a change implies two conditions : first, the existence 
of an adec^uate currency ; and secondly, the existence of 
markets, where men might be confident of obtaining money 
for their waree, or of obtaining wares for their money. Tc 
tabe the first of these. There was no considerable coinage 
in England until the second half of the eighth century under 
Ofia.'-^ With Athelstan began the long series of laws for the 
regulation of the coinage ; he ordained that only one kind of 
money should be used throughout the realia, and that none 
should coin save in a town ; from this time begins the practice 
of stamping upon the coins the name of the town where they 
were struck."* For centuries the local authorities in centres 
of trade were allowed to have their own moueyers : there 
were several in every considerable town ; and the increase in 
the bulk of the currency may be roughly estimated by the 
number of names of towns found on the coins. Under Canute 
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F the mints were more numeronB t^aa ever before,"* Under 
^ Heury I. there were ninety-four moneyers, all of them pun- 
! iahed by mutilation in 1125 fur debasing the currency.'" To 
I remedy the evils of clipping, there were new coinages in 1125, 
1158, 1180, 1248,ana 1300.'" In 1220, cound halfpennies and 
&rthingB were for the first time issued: that the practice 
of breaking the coin into halves and quarters should have 
remained so late as this proves bow little retail trade there 
could have been."" On the other hand, the ill success of 
Henry III. in his attempt, in 1257, to imitate his oonteni' 
poraries in Franue and Italy in issuing a gold currency, 
proves how far England was behind other countries in com- 
mercial development ; '°° for with the increase of trade, ooins 
of higher denominations become more and more convenient. 
The remonstrances of the city of London forced him to issue 
a proclamation that no one should be compelled to accept the 
\ new gold pennies. The ooinago was small, and soon discon- 
• tinued; and no similar attempt was made until 1343, when 
' Edwardprocurrid the assistance of certain Florentine moneyers 
in the issue of his gold nobles."" During the intervening 
\ century, as we shall see in the nest chapter, a considerable 
L commerce had grown up ; so that the king was now able to 
^ordain that no one should refuae to take bis nobles in pay- 
■tnent of debt* of twenty shillings or above. It was with 
p Flanders that this trade was most considerable, and therefore 
IS that in 1345-4Q Edward negotiated with the magis- 
\ trates of the Flemish towns for the establishment of a 
I uniform coinage to be current in both countriea.'" 

How the second condition was fulfilled, and maikets grew 
f'hp, will be shown in the next chapter. 
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NOTES. 

1. Seebohm, 1-4, 7-13, 21-29. 

2. Maiue, YiUoqe CommunUiei, 85-87; but it ia incorrect to speak of 
"common fieldB . . , divided into Oiree long strips." Thero mere fkree 
great Jield$, or thiee large ones and tbtee amitller oaes, aa in Uitchen (eee 
the map at tbe beginning of Secbolim, and p. 45U); and each field wiia 
divided into Beveral score of acre strips. 

3. Jhminiam, or damiTiicum, and viUenagiam are the nanal terms. 
Jnlami is more rare : it appears as eaiij aa S5G, Seeb. 149 ; oocniB some- 
timea in Domeiday, e.g. in Yorkshire, liree cases on p, 317, ool. I ; is the 
usual term for tlie demesne in the Barton Chartalary, e.Q. pp. IS, IB, 20 ; 
and occuiB as [ate as 1240, "terrae de dominico quae tooaot Inlandes," 
Loraeidaii of S. PauVt, Ixxii. 

4. In a map, datod 1624, in the possession of Lincoln College, OiforiJ, 
representing the manor of PoUicot, co, Bucks, the ooHcgc, which has 
stepped into tbe position of lord of the manor, is muked aa holding 
alternate strips in the common Selde. Cf. Seebohm, 33. 

6. Seebohm, 61. 

6. Cvet. BatOe, xiii. 

7. Dugdale, writing of Stonoleigh in Worwioksbire, desoribes each 
tenantosholdingoneyardland, and '' paying 3Dii,, viz. Id. an aoie, in i^aid 
Bverj jardland contained 30 acres and ni ..... - 
2S4, qa. Gomma, Primilivs Folk-MoaU, I'. 
16 acres, see Bammy Chart., 284 ; of 18 ac 
Beg., lixT, IxEX. 

8. The persona to wham the term bordaHi was applied seem nsuftUy 
to have been in a, somewhat better position than the eoUeii and eotmaani. 
But the tornia are used interchangeably : e.g. the Lt5er Niger of Peter- 
boToagh, 16[, where, aKer dividing the tenants on a certain manor into 
pleni viUani, dimidii vUlani and cofselei, the services of the full-villeicB and 
half-villeins are given and then those of the bordarii. In Domeidaj/, 
EKsoording to the lists in Ellis, Introd. to Bomaday (1833), ii. 511, theie 
are recorded 108,156 viliani and dimidii villani, S2,(!21 bordarii, and only 
6S19 cotarii, ciotori, and coscets; yet the division of the servile population 
in tbe so-called Legei Eenriei primi ia info "villani, vel eoUeli, vel fer- 
dingi ; " Ktubbs, Sel. Charters, 106, xiix. 

9. Besides the above examples of dimidii viUani, cf. " Isti subBcripti 
Tocantur Halferdiinga," Ciat. Battle, 77. 

10. Of eight maiinrs in North amptonsh ire belonging in lOSG to the 



" Antiq. of WarKtdcek., 
T virgates consisting of 
295; see also Worcester 
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mooaBtery of Feterborongli, in pinr thero was only one alave, ia one on 
aacilla, in one three Blavos, Sind in two four; Dmaeiday, i. 221, 2216. 
In the western counties, indeed, there was a mooh larger proportion ; bnt 
to this reference will be mivde later. 

11. The Uecliliidinee give Srst the law of the iliegn, then the duty of 
the geneat, — a term which is beat explained as inaladtng all the aeirile 
coltivatore, — and then the duty of the ttoUslla and the duty of the gfimr, 
which maybe regarded aa " buTj sections " of the olanse ooncemiog the 
geneat. Seebobra, 1 29, seq. Compare the Betrieea of the gsbwr, — "in some 
plaoes heavy, in othera lighter or moderate. On aome land he must work 
at we«k-work two days at Buch work as he is required through the year 
every week, and at harvest ttiree dnya for week-work, and from Candlemas 
to Easter three," — with such entriea as, " quaeque vir^ operutur iii diebus 
in ebdomada," in Chron. Pefraft., 158. 

12. " On snmeti lands ia paet he soeal wyreau to trio-uworofl, ii dngas; " 
in the Latiu versiou, "operatnr opua tepiimane;" Beetiludinet, 375, 
Bohmid. Three uentuiiea later ocoura the phrase " opera diuma ; " Ctut. 
Baltle. viii. 

13. E.g, " Omnes firmnrii fao' iiii p'cao' (i.e- proontionea) in auturapn' 
cu' tola familift ex" husewivft ; " BoWon Book, in Domeiday, iv. 570, 571. 
Of. the oiistom of Bright Walton, 12 Ed. I. : " Neo lioehit alieui metere 
in eadem villa eoileui die quo dominua habet maguam preoariam niri in 
compo domini ; " Cu*t. Battle, 5S ; and an instance in the Hundred Rolla, 
qu. Seebohm, 43. 

li. In drawing this distinction between uwet-worft tind boon-daye I am 
followtDg Seehohm, 41, 78, and it seems to be jnetifled by such phrases as 
"faoit aruros, lovehoneg. averagia" (oarting), in Chart. Haimey, 314. But 
in some oaaea the term preoaHaa, or pneationef, is given to only one or 
two additional days in the year, aa distinguished even from the heavier 
Bervioea at harveatiiig. 

15. Catt. Baltle, mix. There ta a charming pieoe of Latinity in 
another case, " Peroipiet per diem in dioto prato ii panes nigros et dlmi- 
diam, potagittm, et potum, (i. galonem oommuniter) et medietalem uoine 
forcnli ot casonm," t6.,5. Sometimes the days were dialingui shed accord- 
ing to whether meat wna given or only ale, as meU-bedrip and ate-bedrip, 
Halo, Dometday of 8. Patil'i,am\. In one case, ftanger-ftedrijw, a day 
on which no food was given, is distinguished li-om Icivobone ; " met«t 
etiam unura scllioncm ad huoget-bedripe, et imum aellionem pro love- 
bone : " Chartalari/ of liainiiey, i. 470, 

16. This ia abundantly illustrated in the Liber Nigur and the Boldm 
Book, froDi which trnriBtationa are given in Beebehm, 73. 68. 
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IT. ThQ latter is the later plan; nnil it ia iUiutrated, i.g. in the 
JlonuKlay of 8. Pavl'i, 3, wliere, of those who bold jier vifsnogiUTn. Qolwrt 
the amith Ib mentioned first aa holding hfllfavirgate,and hia Borvioea aca 
recorded, and then the namea are regiHturod of five other peraona holding 
hulf virgates, with the addition in each case per idem lerviciuia. In the 
Choftiilarg of Katmey the model list of aervioes often oacupies three puges, 
t.g. 298-301, and to the following Dames is added, "at facit in omnibuB 
■tent diotua N." In the Olu^liilary of Qhunester the phrase is eadem 
faeict, 29, 38. 

IS. The sections on the bailiff and reeve nill be found printed in the 
Appendix to Ounuinghnm, GrtnoQi of Eng. Itiduttrt/ and Commereo. 

19. In a manor belonging to S. Panl'a there is an instance in which 
it is not clear whether " forman" ia the name of an office or a sumaae ; 
prubably it was parsing from one to the ether: "Johannes forman y.aoras 
pro i. operatione qnalihet septimana et arerat Lend' ad cibnm domini 
qanm Dominua jnbot. . . . et furera oaptum in onria onaiodiet et judioa- 
tum suBpendet ; " Domeidas of S. Paurii, 38. 

20. See the acoannt in Hale's Introdnctian to Dotaesday of 8. Fa\iV», 

21. Roiiia, ch. Tiii. 

22. " From the surrey of 1279 (not yet printed) we learn that certain 
of the tenants (on the manora of S. Paul's) were compellable to accept this 
oflico : that it was an annual one ; and that whilst peiforming its duties 
the tenant waa exonerated from otber eerTices ; " Uale, Introduction to 
8. Faul'i D., xiSTi. For other examples of compulsory roeredom, see 
Cutlamal of BUadon, 20S : Cast, of Battle, 66 (" Memorandum qnnd 
dooinuB potest pro voluntate sua quem volaelit de oustamariis oligere 
in Frepaeitum et qui tenet integram virgatam terrae relaxabitur ei de 
ledditu ano quinqne solidornm xlii.); and Cantle Gomhe, 14G, where, 
in a Rental of 1340, after the names of four of the tenants each holding 
a Tii^te, oud after tbot of a mtiler, ia added, " Et erit prepoaitus," whilu 
after the name of another miller ia, "Et non debet esao prepoaitus;" and 
of twelve holdersofvlrgatos" in bondagio" it i a said, "Et erit prepoaitus 
vel messor si domino placuerit et tune erit qnietus do v, sohdia et do 
omnibus operibua auis in autumno." 

23. For exemption from services, see previous note. For land attached 
to the offioe. ace Cutt. of BUadon : " Uabebit nnum furdellom tcirue sine 
messnagio quod vocatur receiond." 

24. Thus the Compotaa of 1316, in Bogers, HuL of Agrie., ii. 617, is 
preiented by "Robertus Oldmanprepon'tMdo Cuxhom;" and tho same 
documents give examplea of eleotioa of reeve in 12S6 ("Clemeucs 
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leiicwy eleotos ad olSaiiim pmepoBiti de Stockton ijs donraiunJ ownw 
iMif Ti'Z&u "}, 609. and in 1331 (per latum Aomagium eZefftu), 613 ; and 
JThU being lined or reBoved for unsatiflfaotory afoounta (" pro ploiibua 
' .mentis et IransgieBsionibus tn nomputo buo inventia," 610, and 
DotUB est auper huDC oompntum," 613). 

25. Bee Hanseen, aa quoted in Seebolun, 372, 373, 

26. ib., 418. 

27, !&., 422-423. For the ohniaoter of tlie Romaa civilization in 
ee Green, MaMng 0/ EnyianJ, 5, 6, 13, 

28, Sea Seebohm, 117-125. 
I. lb., 61, 62. 

SO. ifc., 24-26, lis. 

31> The peroentagea I have talcon from Mi. Seebohm'a mapa, p. 86. 
*te total recorded pop-ulation, aa given by Ellia, Jnfrod. lo Domeeilay, il. 
283,242. Of these 108,407 are registered oa villani, 49 m dimidil 
; thsra are 82,119 bordarii, 490 boTdarii pauperei, IS dimidH 
i, 5054 flotarii, 16 oofari (merely a diffafent apelling), 1749 cojOBta. 
le number of tertri ia 25,156. 

32. This is clearly tbe explanation of the ■' copyholda of imperfeot 
inure," etill frequently foand in the weatem ooiintieB. PoUoclc, Land 



S4. For examples of soeman v^ith considerable eatatea, BceDfme*day, i. 
bib (Tories.) ; i, 3SGb (Stamford) ; ii. 1S2 (NoifoUi). For a freeman in a 
' " ir poaition, iL 346 (Baffolk). 

35. There is an inatancu to tbe contrary in tbe Liber Niger (CliTon. 
•ob., 164 : " Et ibi aunt xxix. BochemanDi et operator i. die in cbdo- 
B per totum annum "). 

~ '* In Fstona is. aochemanni . . . et scrviunt cum militlbna 

mtmn illia jure oontingit;" Chr. Fet., 172: on p. 173 tbe plirase 

■■erriunt euro militibus " ocours thrice of aoameu, and twioe " omn mili- 

3B''only. On p. 169 there is a curiona case of fraotionnl responsibility: 

Bioardus Enganie tL bidae in Hamtooaacira et servit pro i. milite. Sad 

(oetnaDDi faciout quBt-tam partem militia, et ipse iii. partes uniua militis." 

I 87. Thus the Liber Niger, CIit, Fetr., 168, lecordfl in oua village only 

^TUleins, bat 44 socmen ; "Ft nmnes iati aoohemnnni haheut viii. ma- 

B, et inde Brant iii. vicibus per annum. Ft quisquia ©omm mellt in 

KngTiBto de blado domini dimidiam acram et ii. vicibus in Augusta pre- 

mtiouem. Et quiaquis herciat i. die ad tromuis (in spring)," 
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38. ThiiB, in Domeiday, ii. 317 (Suffolk) : " Huio mauBrio pertinent 
V. sochemanni de lti. dcrja. ■ ■ ■ Hii v. uoa potneruot Teadere terrnm 
■nam nee dare alicui ; " and ib,, 324, " In eodem i. eoohemaaDua cum xsx. 
&criB ei hod potuit venders nee daie." 

S9. Thus, iu Domaday, ii. 66 (EsBex) : " leti aochemanai, aio oami- 
tatns teBtatm, oon jxttemnt remnTere eh illo manerio." 

10. Uuiue apeaks of Braoton as " patting off on his oountrymBii as a 
coiupeadium of pure English law a treatise of which the entire form 
Bud a third of the contenta were directly borrowed fh)m the Corpia 
Juri>;" AMienl Lain, 82, 

41. TLud, in a Wiltiihire manor belonging to Battle Abbe;, there were, 
in the reign of Ed. I., Liberi teneoti'a, Majorea Erdlinges scilicet Vir- 
garii, Miuoree Erdlini^es, Halferdlingea ot nutjorea Cotarii, Miuores Cot- 
tarii, and Ooleriao, Cnet. Battle, 72-81 ; and an Inquisition of 19 Ed. L 
prtaenls the following gradation of ranta, — Libert tenentea per oartam, 
Liberi teiientea qui vocantnr freaokomon, SokemDuni qui fooantur tool- 
men. Ouatnmarii qui vooantui' werkmen, Conauetudinatii tenentea i aoraa 
terrae, et ConaueCudinarii tenentea 2 acras tertae ; Vinogradoff in Engl, 
BUI. Etv,. t 757. On the manors of Gloucester monastery were Liberi 
tenentea, GonauetudinaTii, Lundinarii, Tenentes Eonilond, FurendeUl, 
Tenentea Penilond ad vitam et ud volanUitem doniini, Medil, Ootlan- 
darii (and Cotarii), Tenentes forloode, Akermaiinl ; HUloria Glo-ac., ill. cv, 
121-119; but Bome of these names are probabiy eqniralenta. 

12. Tbng in certain Aiticlea of TiaiCation of 1320 occun the olanse, 
"Item, an nliqua terra, quondam cuEtuiDstia, teneatut libero aeerviciia 
et conauetudinibna quoa facere consueverant : quae, per quocii qualiter, 
et a quo tempore : et qualitec nuno tencatur, per quae aerTioia ; " Doiael- 
day of 8. 1'auTi. \5T. 

43. The fine for giving a daughter in marriage waa known as tnercAFfa, 
marHagium,and culage. Thotit woa regarded oaadietingniahingmarkof 
aeirile tenure u shown by the entry in the Hujidred Bolb for Beilfonj- 
aliire (ii. 329): "Sunt illi viUani ita aervi quod mm poaauut maritare 
fllioa niai ad voluntatem domini ; " Seebohm, 41 and n. 1. Entry of pay. 
mentbequently occurs iu the manor lulia: eiamplea are given in Kagers, 
Sill, o/ Agric, 60S, aeq. 

44. A aOQ would be mnch lesa likely to leave the manor owing to 
marriage than a daughter, and tbia may be the reason why the fijie woa 
only exacted in the latter case. In later times the fine aecma to have 
been beaYler when the woman waa leaving the manor, than when she 
was marrying an inhabitant of tlio manor. Thua, in one of the 
eases given by Mr. Bogers, a woman paja a sliilEng in 1308, "pro ae 
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LrilBudn in/ra D)aneriu?n," while another pays two ehilliuga in 131S, 

Vnt possit maritftn ecira Iiberfotsm domua;" Hist, of Agric, ii. 611. Cf. 

^tti^et of Fisilalton, 1320 : " Item, an nativi oustmiiBrii marilaTerint 

II intra wumerivmi vA extra, vel veodidermt ritulam pollaniiin 

r Tsl bovem de propria autritom eiae lioecoia domini, vel arborea io haiciie 

a eitirpBToriot vel saooiderint sine licenoia ; " D, of 8. P., 137*. Bo 

o on the estates of tbo Norman ahbej of Mont B. Uichel, the fine 

"licantia maritaDdi" was only " Bi maiitUTerit filiam Euam extra 

lerram B. Miotaelie ; " Deliale, 879, 

45. The OBBe recorded in the PlacHoTiirn Ahbreviatio (ed. ISII), p. 00, 
U important enough to be quoted in full : " ABsisa ventt et rooognovit b1 
Cioilia eta. Injaste eta. duseisiavit Baldvinum javeDem, de lihero tene- 
meuta auo. JnraCi d[cunt quod ipai oerti aunt quod predictua BEildwinuB 
fitit Beiaitua de i. virgala tetrae . . . et quod ipsi eum diBSdBiatum, aed 
oesoiuDt si sit liberum teDementam vel nou. Quia ei ipse habneiit oaru- 
earn ipae arabit domino eno tres acros ad oibum auum propiium, ita tamea 
quod in eetate dum aiat habeat herbngium ad boveB enos taDtammado 
dum arab Dicnnt etiam quod ipse et alii debent Clears tres tamos et 
iutroducent fenum iu gran giam domini eui, et habuerunt pro hoa melioreia 
inult«nem quem eligeie possint in falda domini sui. Debent etisju in 
aatnmno focore piecarias ad ctbum domini et reddele ad PoHcha 'de 
qualibet aora quam teneiit iinnm ovum. Dtount otiam quod numjuam 
audiveniiit din de ^iatnu eorum qtiod finem facerent cum domino de eii 
maritandi), itegue de Iwbtu mis Ktsdendit. Diount etiam qnod antiquitus 
in Geptennio solebat dominna eurum petere aaxilimn, et ei anxiliebantur. 
Ooneideratum aat qnodfer unticiaiUa non ut Unemeaiam iUud viila- 
num. Et ideo ipse hB.beat BeiBins." 

46. Thus in the Oliariularj/ of OtnuMtfer, Mitt., iii. 134, amon^ four 
poTBODS in a manor mho " teuent per oartam ia perpetanm " it iB Bpecially 
noticed of one holding half a virgate of land " non potest vendere equum 
neo bovem sioe licantitt domini, el si vendiderit dabit b. 
pro equo quatuoT dt^narioa : et non potest aaritare flliam hi 
aljcuaro." 

47. Vinogradoff in Eitql. Uht. Ecv., i. 736, 737. 

48. Bee note 4C,andcf. the quotation from the Beepiterc 
tury of 18 Ed. I., where, aiiioug the argumenla that oerlnin inolttwn were 
" BfirviliB eonditionea " in spite of the fact thnt the abbota " relaiarunt eis 
aervicia majura et oonsuetudines proceitS; peounia," it is alleged that they 
lo not hold " peicartam aed per virgam in oarin;" qo. Hat. Rev.,i. 736. 

1. This is clear from the artiolo in the Extenta ISanerii (Statutes of 
t Realm, i. 242) : " De libere Umoutibn* . - . iuqtitrendum cat . . . qui 
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tanciit ftf eaximii et qui noo." Tbere is a □□tenorthj eiampli 
Ibetone rental of 1298, printed in BogerB, flirt. 0/ Agric., ii. G56, wbere 
among thirty-one free tenancies of all bizfib from a virgata downimrd, 
onl; eiglitaiQ said to be lielil "pDToartam," while four are eipreasl}' said 
to be held "ad terminnm Titae," "ad volnntatem domim." and one 
" sina soripto." 

50. According t« Ellia, the nnmber of theae recorded ie 159, of whom 
51 aro in Torkahire, 42 io DorbyHliiro, 36 in Essex, more than H 
Lincoloshire, 11 in Dorsetahire, 2 in Nottinghamshire. la aome cases, 
like the more important soomea and liberi homines already referred to, 
tUej have villeiuB holding of them, e,g, "Ibi ii. oensoreB habent ix. 
vUloDOB oum iii carrncis ; " Bomesday, L 331 (YorkBhire). Fat the 
continental nae of the word, see Ducange, s.vr. OejifaTii (defined b; him 
as '• villuni oenani obnoxii, qni censam praestant ")• and Censualis. 

51. Of a tolal of 858 coliberti in Domeeday, 260 are ia Wilts, 216 in 
Souierset, 103 in Gloncestershire, 98 in Hampshire, 49 in Cornwall, and 
the rest scattered oTsr the other western counties. Dncange elaborately 
diauuaaeB CaUiberti with the concluaion that they occupied a middlo 
position between wbot he caUs "servi" and "liberi," and paidoen«a<. 

52. Domesdaj/, ii. 1, "In boo manerio erat tuna tcmporis quidam 
liber homo de dimidia hida, qui modo cifectua est utiua do villnuia : " cf. {b., 
350b, " Enio tuonerio addidit naimannus filiue tanredi tii. liberos bomiaea 
regi commendabiB." 

53. Roluli Curiae Eegia., i. S57. The jurors declare in a case tried at 
the be^Doing of the reign of John, "Wilhelmns et astecussores ejus 
tennernnt illam ternim libere usque z. annos obitum suum, et tuno 
ialravit in eonauelwiinem nescinnt ntrmn vi Tel aliter." 

54. BesidcB the inatancea of the Burton and B. Paul's eatales oom- 
mented on later, it may be noticed that in twelve manors belonging to 
the Priory of 8. Mary of Worceator thoce are recorded io Dometday only 
three liber homines, and apparently no aocmeo at all, while in 1240 there 
were fifty-five liberi and cighty-ftve socmen ; Hale, Introd. to Segitter 0/ 
Wore., vi., xTii. Archdeacon Hale indeed here, as in his other writings, 
argnes tlint the omission of free tenants from Domwday does not prove 
tbeii non-cxistonee. Dut he gives no sufficient proof of the proposition, 
which wouM, indeed, throw early social history into inextricable confusion : 
and,— to mention no other objection, — it is inconsistent with the elatement 
of the English ohroniolu that " not a yard-land " was omitted from the 
survey. 

55. Malmen, molmen, and moUand appear in many pnrts of England, 
and their position baa rcconlly been discuased in the Eiiijl. Ilitt. Ilev.; 
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tea eBpeoially Vmogmdoff in L 734. But it has not tliere Leen tinticed 
tliat " maiU and duties" vfaa, until perhaps the eigbtDenth centur;, the 
oommon term for tent iE Scotland ; see Staif, Itittitutinm, 326, 376. Scott 
froqnBotly uaea "mail," " mail -diitiea," and "mailing," e.g. where he 
mokes the dying DumbiedikcH bid hie Bon to "let the creatures stay at 
a moderate mailing ; " Heart of Midlothiati, eh. vli. The word " mailen " 
w&B often used for a, fiirm ; aa in the Uues of Burns beginning, La>i May 
a braie loeer. 

56. One of the piissages in whlob the term occurs is alsoTalnable as 
describing the division among the sonsof a previous tenant: " Terra quna 
fiiit Ormi haheot iii. filii ejua hoc modo. Uivetus habet ii. bovnlBs pro ii. 
Bolidis et debet fooere amsuetudinei (occnfional labour aervicea) eeterorum 
eeniarioTum. Raven et Leysingua habent ceteram terram, id est vi. 
bovates de Warlanda et iiii. de Inlaoda pre viiL solidis qnoque anno et 
debet ire ad OiTeUwe handred et praeter hoc facere omnia aiout alii 
eauariif" CoUecHoni/oT ni>t,StafordJi.,v. 19. The meaning of uarlanrf, 
hero frequently used, is not clear, It seema to be frequently opposed 
to inland or demeano, e.g. " In t«rra warlaada sunt ixzii. bovataa ad opiu, 
et inter warlanda et inlanda jitiiii. ad malam, id est totom IsiiiL bavutae 
leiree," where it appeAis to be the same ae land in villenoge. Possibly it 
was land specially subject to some military burden or tax for mUilAry 
purpose : cf. " Liberi ab omnibus armorum oneribua, qnod taincot Anglici 
dionnt," in the apocryphal GonsUtution* of Out Fortst of Canute (Cn. iit. 
9, Behmid, 319), and in this cose connected with hidsge. But the 
whole Bubjeot of Bason land-meaanreB and terminology is still in the 
greatsst obscurity, ^or other examples of censarii, see Sta/. Colleetioni, 
V. 24, where in an extent, or survey, of 1114, the tenants are regularly 
dilided into vittani (bound to fall services) and eemarii (bound " bis in 
anno praestare aratrum et ter iu auguato secare oum suis "). 

57. Domeedai/ of 8. FaaFi, nil. 114, 27, 118. Iv. 

58. The precise holdings of the libere tmenlea were one holding 50 -f- 
SO + 15 + 15 + 10 + 1 acres + 1\ virgntoB, one with 4 Tirgates, one with 
S vlrgates + 5 acres, one with 2 Tirgatea, three with I virgate, one 
with 22| acres, one with 10 4- 7^ acres, two with half virgates, and one 
with 15 acres, three with 10 acres, two with TJ acres, and onu with 5 acres. 

59. Mallond and fVa-klond are distinguished from ono another in an 
entry in a H. Paul's Inqnisillon of 1279 ; " Terra eum pertinentiis de 
mollond et wetkland ; " Hale, D. of S. P. lixv. Cf. teerkmen h 
ato ve. 

tlB". Thus on the manor of Thorp, l)elongiiig to the monastery of Pcter- 
ngb, at Dometday Suney there wore twelve villani, two boidarij, fonr 
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Bcrvi; at the time whan lie Liber Niger wm drawn np (1125-28) thflw 
vere, beeidcs tiro free teannts ntth dependent villeini, and one socman, 
BIX bordniii, twelve plene-villani, aod aix dimidii villam. But here the 
plene-villanua holds onlj eleven acres; Chron. Felrab., 158, Cf. olao 
the obouge m Oatitre, Werminton, Bsctona, and StaoDige. Id WenuintcD, 
temp. Libtr Niger, " xi. pleni villani et xxii. aemi-villunl tenent iiiir. 
virgM et dimidiEiin" (p. ISO), which is obvionsl; a virgOite for each full- 
villein, and half a virgala for each half-villein. 

Gl. Thus, e.g., on a maoor belonging to the monaBter; of B. Pet^r of 
Gloacsster {Hut. iii.. 137), tea eoniuetudinarii each hold "dimidiun 
Tirgatum lerrae lerviiie," and fonrtoBn hold half b Tiigate between efotj 
twDof thein"oonjutiotim." 8o,aBlate as 1298, on one manor belonging ta 
Merton OalJege, there ate thirteen holdtira of half viigates deBcribed oa 
the roll ii^ll as emUimarii, bat in the eiJe mbrio as nativi ; Bogers, SiiL 
Agrie., ii. 654 ; of, idfio f)58. 

G2. Besides the example In n. S8 above, eee the Wore. Beg. GOo, 
where the three free tenants on one maaor hold !{, 3, and 2 Tirgatea 
respectively ; Sla, whera the free holdings ate of 2, 5, 2^, 1, 2, 1, 2, 1^ 2\ 
vicgates, The latter case is very interesting, far moat of the holdings seem 
to hare passed to tenants in cliicalFf , wlio held them " pro homagio " or 
" pei: homagium ; " in eome cusaa it ia added " aiDe servioie " or " nihil iiide 
solvit," ID otbors " solvit inde amiustiia " a certain amonnt. But it ia 
very clear tliat all the holdings, free and servile, were reckoned In 
virgates, i-t. bound together by tlie oompulsory rotation of crops, and 
probably by a co-operative system of agrioulture ; tbaB"xl. virgataoterrae 
toni liberonun qnam villaaoram sQat geldantea " and '* somma vtr^ofarum 
Uberaram" etc. 

63. Engl. ViSage ComnunUy, 178, 309. 

64. Bee the discussion in Pollock, Land Larct, 206-209. It ia true that 
" Bnrongh English (inheritance by the yoangeat son) was very widely held 
in mediiBval England to imply servile occupation of land; " TinogradoS' in 
Engl. Bill. 3., i. 736 ; bnt that oastom seems to have prevailed only in 
certain districts of Kent, Bnrrey, Sussex, around London, aad in Bomerset, 
and to a still less extent in Essex and East Anglia, and HHtnpehire; 
Elton, Origins of Engl. UUt., 118-119. 

65. As, for instance, on the estates of Worcester Priory, n. 64 above. 
On one of the manors, Pillesgate, in Nortliamptonshire, beloDgiag toPoter- 
liotongh Monastery there were, in 10S6, 2C socmen ; foity years later, 44. 

66. Wore. Ueg., 52ft, 67o, 78o, SOb. lu some cases they are registered 
as, like the viUeins, holding nominally at will : t-g- " de aokemannis ad 
placitnm," ib., 17t. Of. Vmugradoff, n.B. 
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I 67. Statvla of Ihe Btalm, i. 2. 

I 6B. Thus in a manorial PtcBeotment db late as 1S19 oMurs Lhe olauee : 
B Homaffe do farther present that by the cnstom of this manor the 
Id may, iritft the eorueiU 0/ Ihs Boiaage, grant by ixipj of oourt roll any 
(tof tha waste thereof, to be holden. in fea oowrding to the ouatou of 
r, at a teoBonable rent and by tbe castonmry services, 01 may, 
1 consent, grant oc demiee tbe soma foi nay lesser estate or 
" Seebohm, *47, 

r fi9. EiiunpleB of " tenentei de reteri esaorto " and " novo eaaaTto" are 
J Sequent in the Doiaetday of S. PauTt (e.^. 6, S, 11, 12,) and tlio 
3. Begitter, 

70. For uvaveri, seo Dom. & FnuTa, 2S, 30; Out. BaW^ G3: Sia. 
Gfouc iii 167; lailor, in E«g. Worn., 896; Battle, 63. 

71. Sir Henry Maine, Village Communitiea, 122, 135-136, eomparea 
tbe Tillage naste to tbe nattoniil fulklaud, and represents the rights of 
the lord over the waste m, like tbose of tbe king over tbe royal demesne, 
dne to DsnTjiation. But there is no direct evidence of this, and tbe slatute 
of Meiian, as »ell as the cnatom reqairing tbe consent of tbe boma^ to 
enclosare. may eqoally well be represented as limitations of an earlier 
arbitrary power of the lord, 

72. There are abnndimt examples. Aa a specimen, see the Domesday 
of Ralph deDiceto, llSl, in Domeiday ofS. Faul't, 114. There the " loqui- 
Bitio"ofBeancbamp begins with "Isti tenent dedomiuio," Sii in oil, hold- 
ing 158 acres; "remanent in domtnio de term arablli oircitei cocoo. aoraa," 
as well aa meadow and woodland : forty years later there were 44 teuauti of 
d^meine land, holding ISO acres. Id 1181, "Bobertas persona" hold* 
more than 3i acres, Ralph the reeve 24 acres, and a certain widow half a 
Tirgate, but the other holdingsare allrery small. And "in aagmentnm 
terrae suae" occurs 12 times. Iha lists sometimes mentioQ to whom tha 
change was due, e.g. " Michael Alius Adae i. acram pro ii. denariis, qnaa 
(qnam?) nicholaus cnnoniuus dedit ei in anRmentum," The manors 
belonging to tbe Ghaplec of S. Punl's were distributed among the canona, 
who paidaGxedfermlotheooiumonfuudaudmadewliat prolitthoyoonld. 

73. Bee previous note. 

74. .Reg. Wore., 416, 42o. 

75. I6.,476-50a. 

76. In the 1222 Dameiday of 8. Pours (70-71), in the list of those who 
"tenent de antiqDo dominico " on a certain matiDr, ia inserted In 14 oases 
(moBtly in a later hand), " Item . . . de cremento per cajuVuIum nt sit per- 
petunm." In one.aQd that apparently the earliest case, the addition is very 
small, only one penny to a previous payment of 27it ; but in the other 
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Oflsei it is BD addition of abont half, t,g. whore jiittriotuil? ]0({., M. ii 
added; wbere 4d. or 5d^ 2d. Tbia, as Hale gnggeete, Znftvd., Iixidx^ 
probably explains the meaning of tbe oLscure opening sentence in the 
BeBui'luLiup Bental of 1210 : " HomiDee inlra saripti, tenentes teirras de 
ditminioo qoaa vocant Inlandes sine auctoritale mpitnli, angment&Temnt 
redditum aamBom ut au^loKtiu atjn'luEi inlercmirsf." i 

77. E.g. "Valet dicta amra quatnor deaarioa;" "Valet henom I 
qnatnor denarioa et obolum; " "etplaatabit fabaa pernniun diem,etTalfii 
obolum : " m*t. GIomc, iii. S7, 3S, et paseim. GuL Battls, paeum. 

78. ■■ Terra iata fuit operaria usqne ad tenipus Hugvinifl de Buaewell, 
■errientia (i.e. bailiff) Bieiudi arcbieillaaoQi qui primo posuit earn ad 
dcnarioB ; " D. of 8. Pours, 49. 

79. In some oases there seeme a threefold diviaion, e.g. " Inferios notnti 
tencnt nd Denamu," yet bonnd to a few "preciuiau ;" " infeiius notati Bunt 
opi-rarii," working, in addition to precariae, tno da;» a week, and "lati 
footuiit magnaa opecationes," free From week-work, but with a great niunbei 
of services; Jb.,Gl,S2. For an inatanoe of the retention ofboon-daya and 
of the tonaatB reniaining in Tilleaage in spite ot pommutation, Beg. Wore, 
13a, " Db vileoa^o : In hoe manerio eant \i. virgatae tenae de Tilenagio, 
qoamm qaaelibet potiia ad jtmam reddit per anniua iiii. solidos . . . et 
nmbit bia per annum et faciei iii. benrip, quamEbct oum iii. tominibna, et 
bJoabit L die cnm uoo hamino, ot levabit fentim et dabit anxiliam el mereAel. 
Si antem fueriut ad operaUonem," tbey are boimd to heavy we«k-wark, 
whioh is recorded. The same careful distinetion is observed throughout : 
Uina, to take another example : " In vilenagio sunt ivii. dimidiae virgatae, 
quarUB quiielibBt atmceiuat reddit, etc. ; earn vera faenl ad operationent 
Lnvenit qualibet Hbdomada duos homines," etc., Oi., 56a. 

SO. " Dimidin virgata quam tenuit sd cenBum mode tradita est alii ad 
opcrationeui ; ° D.ofS. FauTi. 23. 

S\. Besidea the instance given in □. 79, see Fore Beg., ISb, 19a, and in 
nuuiy other places. 

82. " Isti teDenttamad censum qDam ad operationeiii ; " D.af 8. Paul's, 
49,55. 

83. ffitm. Bfj., 1S6, 436, and elBcwhere. " Eent of assize " became a 
technical phrnse, — tbus in the Extenta Uaneni it is directed that inquiry 
aliould be made as to free tenants, "quantum voleant per annum et reddant 
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w Society : of Uie " redditus fisButae " a T017 small pnrt is wA (a be 
remeatonanapcimomcipieDte," ixiii. ; whilo for Uie maaora 
^•notbei district only tbe " novas redditus " is given, ixi. 
p 84. Best<toathoinstancesinn.T9,DOticetherubric"DecangtiettidiQibDs 
um foerint ad operationem ; " lUq. IFbrc.. IDb. 
i. Thns the au7(ffnnoiHii and mfmonnJ on a Woiueater manor, »&t 43&; 
inigh the; apparent!; bud tbe option of commnting for a lump sum. 
' 86. Examplea abound ; a eonTenient one ia given bf tbe Ibt^tonc Rc>ntal 
Sr 129B, printed in Bogen, SUi. of Agrie., li. 656. 
ST. Bogeis, Six CentuTiet, 71, 76. 
!. Reg. Won., 106, Mi. 
I. lb; 56ii: ^ Sive oenaaf sive non, Bummagiabit.'' 

90. fill Cmfuriei, 21B. It probably took plaoe first on the smaller 
manOiB, e.g. Brodebam, in Ctut Battle, 159 (5 Ed. tl.). 

91. Rfg.Worcliab. FUfit qnotsd ia KaiB'a Iiitrnd. to Wore. ICeg.,vM., 
c ; Call. Baltic, xxix. ; Kogere, But. 0/ Agrie., ii. 329, aeq. 

92. It ma; be conjectured from the fiiut that one peieon is cBp«oiallj 
deicribcdinZ>onM(dfij/aaalibCT-bovaTiQs, EUiSiinfnid., ii. 511-511, Ibattbe 
oilierdfl were at that time usually alaveg. When wo oomparo the desoriplione 
of the FotorboTongh nmnois in Domeiday and the Liber Niger, we find tliat 
■em* appear in the former and not in the latter, and boonrti in the latter 
and not in tbe fnrmcr. Bnt there are trooes that the; were in 1 1 25 only 
gmdualij' rising from slavery, as in the entry on one manor: "Etnnun- 
qniaquQ bavarins dat L denarinm pro capite suo, ei liber oat, Et ai scrvus 
eat, niohil dat r " Cftr. Prir., 163. 

93. Rogers, Hiit. of Agrie., ii. 620, 621. 

94. lb., 578, coL 1. 

95. Specimens <bid,, 617, scq. ; described in Six Cent, 48. 

96. This will explain what Mr. Rogers wonders at, in Six Cent., IS. 

97. "In atipcndio clerici qai fecit compotnm iL e., et ii. de grocia;" 
ffu(.o/J3rio.,ii. 021. 

9S. Fravisiona of Westminater (1259), Statute of Uarlborough (1267), 
Etalulei nf the Bealm, i. 11.24. Seket Charter/, 404, § 19. 

99. A sharp dletinction io theory was earl; drawn by the Uwyora 
bi-tween the Conit Buron and tbe Court OustoinBr; : though it was 
acknowledged that the; might be held at the same plaoe and time, the Court 
Baron was defined as Uie court of the free tenanta ; and it was laid down 
that, for tbe holding of a Court Baron (and therefore for the very existenoo 
of a manorjsUTOe the posaoBBion of a Court Baron wa« regarded ae tlie esienco 
of a mauor), tn'o freeholders at leust were necessary. But it is doubtAil 
whether this distinction was ever geucrallv recognized. Thus Kitchen, 
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in hJB Court "Le&ie (1580), p. 40, bbjb most preoiselj, "Mcb nolo qna diven 
eoQt appel maneiB deius quenx ne aout ascuns qui tient ito cens maners 
forBquo Mpiholdera, 'ad voluntatem domioi aecundmn consTietudinem 
dfmuiiii'et ne boh t ascuns ftraoktenan ts que tion t par charter, el unooie ceux 
eeiguories aont appel maners et en eux Bont Court Barons." 

100. " Holl-moot " Beems to bare been the old English term, possibly, 
however, only for a court with criminal jurisdiction, i.e. a Court Leet. It 
ooours in the ao-ealled Leges Qenrice Primf, ii. 4 (Ssleef Cftarteri, lOG) : 
" Omnia caostt terminetot tbI hundtedo, vol comitatu, vol ftaiimofo sooom 
ftafisniiu™, vel dominorum ouriia," etc, whore, poasibiy, the last two 
phrases ate equivalentB ; and it Ib foand w lats as 1222 : " Inquisitio facto 
in IloJemoto de Thorp," where the exeroiee of criminnl jurisdiction is 
shown by the mention of the daty of the "foretoan," or reeve, "Forem 
captuiD in Quria cuEtodiet et judicatum Euspendet ; " D. of S. PauTs, 38, 
39. For the official record of the trial atid eiecution of a man, in 1337, 
for stealing a robe worth ten sbiUinge, see Rogera, Siit of Agric, ii. 66(1. 

101. Notice the na'ive hypocrisy of the canons of S. Paul's, who write 
of the vicar that " dum servit altari sit contenttis eltario ;" D. of 8. PauVi, 
146; cf.xlv. Mr. Hatch, in his recent Growth of Church Jjisfiiui ions (chop. 
iii.), hns Bhowii that the early history of paroohial revenues ia not one of 
usurpation by patrons, hut of the gradnol limitation of the arbitrary rights 
of ownership of the lord of the manor over the Church fahrio and its 



102. This was technically known as sequela or lecta moiendini— in 
English, svit and griit. See fVorc. Reg., z., xl, S2a. 

103. S.g. CAron. Petrub., 67, s.o. 1284. Haud-miUn, known as qaena, 
were still used last century in the Hebrides. Pennant deacribes a qncrn as 
" made of two stones about two feet broad. , . . In the centre of the upper 
stone is a hole to pour in the corn, and a peg by way of handle. The 
whole is placed on a cloth ; the grinder pours the com into the hole with 
one hand and with the other tnruB round the upper alone with a very rapid 
motion, while the meal muB out at the sides on the clalh." lu some 
manors there was also a common oven or bakeboUBe, which the tenants 
wore bound to use, paying a fee known as fornagmm .- for an example, as 
late SB 1714, see Yarlahire Weekly Pmt, March 19, 1887. Cf. for New- 
castle, as to band-mills and oven, SeUcl Charteri, 112. 

104. E.g. BoHon Book in IJometday, Iv. 570: "Molendinom est in 
mann epiacopi, nondum ad fimiam positam," — proving that already it was 
usual to let it. Of. D. qf 8. FauTi, 28: "Indomioiooest unommoleiidi- 
num ad ventum quod potest poni ad fitmam pro una marca deductii 
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105. The 
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i motcndinuB cum malendiiiBirio et . . . aolidoa 
reddil." The importanoe oC tlie mill ia sjiown by ita being aopanitely 
netitioQL'd when (he whole manai (ibb let; than, "Manerium est od 
Gnuftm, cum domiuio et viUania et taolendiao et cnm inetauratione," etc. : 
Boldon Booh, D. B., It. S79. The miller might either hold it at a fixed 
quit-rent or at the will of Qie loid ; henoe the Wora, Beg., 12a, di«- 
tingoiahea the otill in one ntnnoi aa n " moIeDdinum ad placitnm ; " witli 
which may bo compared the entry, " Do molondinia adflrmam mutabilem" 
in the Mont S, Michel Surrey, 0. 1260, in Ddtiile, 679. 

106. TbecomnunalcharaoteroftheaeoffloeaiaahnwnbestmtbsfiDljdn 
Book, where, in many manora, the entries oconr one after the otlier, " Pre- 
poflitna tenet . . . acraa, pro auo aemieio, Paber . . . pro gno servioio," 
CarpentarinH ... pro auo aerTicio ; " e.g. ia three manors, on p. 568. The 
amouDt of land is neually twelve acrea, as, to taJne another eiample, 
" Faber tenet xii. aotaa pro terramentia carucarara fabrioaodia." Of. D. of 
S. P., 68 ; Wore. Beg-, 6b'a ; Chart. Bammy, sixiii. In the later entriee 
the obligation ia eometimea, as in the case of other labonr-dueB, "to 
fumiah " a blacksmith, e.g. " Alicia reliota Petri Fabri tenet ferdellnm 
tenae et inveniet nnum fabmm domino el l-oli villiu." 

107. Boldon Book, 56S, 569. Bat as the keeping of the pound is not 
likely tobeonerotia, he haa other services and payments in kind to render. 

109. Of. Roacher's sketch of the economio eharacter of mediiOTal 
society in his Geich. der Nat. OekoTUmilr, 2. 

lob. Biley, htroi. In Liber ABium (Munimmta GUdhaUae, I.), lxxxv. 

110. War. Beg. xi. ; Eogers, HUl. of Agrie., i, 453. 

111. Sogers, I'fi., i. 460. 

112. E.g. Beg. Wore., 56o.- "N ; . . faoit ferra oamicaram et Prior 
inveoiet ei (onum et oarbonem, vel ii. solidoa pro corbona." 

113. Bogeis, Hist, of Agria., iL 60G, soq. 

114. lb., L 160, aeq. 

115. See the Tory intereating account of the journey to London of 
Bobert OldmsD, the bailiff of Cnxham, in Oxfordahire, in 1331, 16., 506, 
andSfa Cent., 113. 

116. The account of one manor in the Wore. Beg., 132a, contains the 
amusing entry : " Omnes, tarn liberi qunm viliani, txeepla persona, debent 
adjuvare cum hominibos et bobua ad simunonitionem aervieotis, ad tnt- 
hendam molam, vieUfiin, taecegsive, quantum Dcoesaa fuorit, excepto opero. 
Prior vero invaoict kammi (the cart) et hominem et dooa bovea aubtns 
karrora." 

117. la Oio Bullion Book, in some eight cases the phrase oooars towaida 
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theetidoFtlioiiGcoDDtof amoaor, "Daminiam eat ad ficmam ctieddit ..-:" 
in some Bevea cases, " Daminiimi eat in manu epiacopi." Sametimea tlie 
Tilleln does are eipreaaly included, e.jj. 579, qooted in n. IDS, abova. CL 
Bogeri, Six Cent.. SO. 

lis. BiMon Book, 568 : " Yilkiii de SouUibjdyk teneat riUam suam ad 
firmam," though they are still bound to labom-dDea at, apparcDtly, a 
neighlnaring village. 

119. E.g. 1240, Wora. Reg., 47a : " Curia cum portinontiiB, ot duae ear- 
nicataD lerrae de dominioo, cum prutia et proTeDtibilB et heriiitibuB el vile- 
nagia traditaa snnt villanis ad flrnmni pro 0. quarleriis fnunenti," and 
other payments in kind. TJie Frinr still kept in his hands s granary, land 
nhiok had ouce been a vineyard, a little arable land, and some meadow. 
In onothor case, 51b, where the holding by the villeioa at ferm is described 
as " nb antiqno," the advowson is excepted ; the ferm is " od placitum ; " 
half of the proceeds of the court of heriota go to the Prior ; and the TiUeins 
tue bound to certain servioes nt neighbooring villogea. 

120. As in Wora. Beg., ISn; "NnlluB exeat du terra sine tiocntia;" 
whore it is oIm) said, " Kadiment SlioB si de terra reoessecint," and " Nnllua 
fodat fllinm clerioum sine licentia," This luttoi' oiause, with the addition 
of a prohibition to "coranare," t.s. "make a monk of him," is very 
frequently found. 

121. The Diahgvt de Saiceario Bpeaks of the "ascriptilti qni TilUni 
dicuntur, qnibua non est Uberum obatantibua dominis suis a sui status con- 
dilione recedere ; " Sel. CkaTleTf, 203. 

122. Eiamploa alMOod ; e.g. Worr. Beg,,l5a: " Nnllus vendot bovom 
sine li<«n tia vel cqnum. Si quia vendiderit bovem vd equura dabit Thol, 
BoUicot i. denarinm." 

123. In a case reported in the Tear Boolm, 13-14 Ed. III., ed. Pika 
CEoUb' Series), iivi., " the plaintiff pleaded that there were ' in eoclesb 
a. Pauli' twEnty-fonr hides of land, and that within them there were 
diTars tenures of which one was called c-oMomeTg-lond. . . . The tenants of 
this customera-land, ahe said, might grant their tenomeota to any persons 
with whom they might agree, lo hold to the grantees and their hairs, or 
for life, according to the estate held by tho tenants themeelves. The 
granlor was to come into the coort of the lurd, and there in full conrt 
Burrendor the tenements to the use of the person with whom the agreement 
hod been made," whereupon the bailiff ought to put him in possession. 
" The dofandant admitted the tenure of oustomers-lond, but said that erery 
tenant wishing to grant his estate ta another had to come into the court af 
the lord, and there in full conrl itirrender ilie tenements inlo tlie handofOu 
lord, whereupon the bniliff of the lord of the court would UcUvor tho tene- 
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mentsiperrirffam, (a&efteJioiWie wiHu/iAo hrA aniinotortwunie." "The 
juiorB decided UiBt the bailiff had to place iu aeiain the person to whose 
UBS tbe Burrender WBB made, not on moftinja Mr(nm_ffne, e.g. I2fi./(W eoery 
acre, hvi, on maJrt'nfr a ^nc al fh« icJZi 0/' lh& XotA" It would BOi'in from 
this case that anch a transfereiice waaaouBnal that tcDiLntsimrebeginnijig 
to omit the foimal act of aurrondec into the hands of the lord, Ka claim the 
right io granting for life or for erer, allhongh their own holdings were 
technloall]' onl; at will, and lo do this on psjicg only a BmaO and fixed 
line. This efldence from the fourteenth oentuiy maj bo compared wtth 
the entry in Domesday, L 179, about the 103 "hominea " in Hereford, » 
town on the royal demcene. They bad clearly liaen fram the position of 
vitleins ; each, besides a rent of ^id., paid id. " ad locundoa oiballoB," and 
was still bound to certain labour Bcrricfe, — "tribua dlebus in Augasto 
fecabat, et nna die ad fenum eongregandum etot, ubt Tiofloomea yolobat." 
Yet "si qnis eorum yoluiBset recedere de civitate, potetat, concesaa pro- 
positi, domiiin Buum Tendere alteri homini aervitium inde debituni facere 
Tolenti, et habebat prepositus tertium denaiium hujus venditionis." 

124. An abstract of the dooumenta in tbe Burton OkariulaTy ia given 
in Btafforddi. Collecliom, v. 82, aeq. For Glanvill see 8el Charterf, 162. 

125. Ulllelan. quoted in Digby, HiiL of Lav> of Real Properly, 25S, 
]2G. "I know of only one distinct period of famine in the whole 

fioonomloal history of England, Thia is the seven years, 1315-1321, 
especially in the drat two and tha last ; " Bogera, Six Cttal., G2. 

127. Mil]., Pol. Eeon., bk. ii. oh. ivi. §4-. "Tha farmer requires tbe 
ordinary rute of prolit oa (be whole of his capital : . . , whatever it reCuma 
to him beyond this he ia obliged to pay the landlord, but will not coiiaeut 

128. Cunningham, Qroath of Engl. Induilry, 249. 

129. Cf. Lassalle, BaeUat-SchubB de Delitzech, oh. iv. 

130. Hildebrand in JahrbSdier far Naluiaallikoiiainie, ii. (1804), p. 1, 
seq. Ho diatingaiehea tlicee atngea, the third being OrediUwirlhtehaft ; 
" Either goods," including aervicea, " are exchanged direetl; for goods ; or 
nae ia made of a meana of exchange, the precious metals, money ; or, finally, 
gooda are exchanged for a promise in tbe future to give back the name or 
a like vuluo, i.e. on credit. In all these three methods of exchange, what 
may be the measure of value used in the exchange ia quite indifferent. 
On the liaaia of these three possible means of exchange three Economio 
syatems develop themselves, — Nalural-wirOifBhaft, Qeld-iniriliacka/t, and 
Oredit-viiTthiiohaft ;" p. i. Kniee, criticising this atatement, says that the 
diatinction between NaturaUmirtliKhaft and Oeld-utiTlhiEliafi is valuable, 
** the tiiiid stage, however, is not at all a contrast to the other two, — a 
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mistake dne to inienndBrBtanilmg of the DaliirQ of credit Our whole 
ayBtem of aiedit is one baaed on money; " Polfliaehe (Eeonomfe mm geiehichl- 
lithfn Standpanele (1883), 382. Wugner accepts this oritidsm : " Credil- 
teirtlischnft Is not a development from Oeld-wiTlhtekaft, in the same way 
as that ia of A'ofumf-ioirtftwfta/i, for it implies tho mafatenance of a mekd 
ou/fency as a atendard aod measure of price ; " LehTbach der Pol, Oekon. 
i. idi. Aa Rosoher Bn;s, the ideas lepreeented by the three terms are 
not coordinate; Nat Oekonomik in DetUifhland, 1038. The application 
of the disticDtioit to the EDgland of (his period is pointed oat by Ochen- 
kowski, a pnpil of Hildebrand, in Eaglandi Wtrthecliafilicke £nfun'ofts> 

131. Introdnotion to Dmnetday oj 8. Fault, ilvL-lL 

132. SeUei GkarUn, 132. 

133. Hawkins, Silver Coins of England, (2nd ed, 1876), 36. 

134. Rnding, AnnaU a/ the GoinagB (3rd ed. IMO), i. 126. 

135. J&., i. 137. 
13G. " Before Cbiifltmas, King Henry sent from Normandy to England 

and oommanded that all the monejera ehonld be mutilated. And this 
becauae a man might liare a pound, and yet not Ite able to spend one 
penny at a market. And Roger, bishop of Balisburj', aent over all 
England, and desired all of Ihem to Domo to Wiachester at Christmas ; 
and when they came thither his men took them one by ono, and out 
off their right bands. All this was done within the twelve days, and 
with mnch juatice, beoauae they had ruined this land with the great 
quantity of bad mel^al ;" Engl. Chronicle, s.a. 1125. 

137. Boding, i. 165, 170, 171, 184, 202, For the two ooinages of 
Heoty IL, see Salph de Dicelo (Rolls' Series), i, 302 ; i!. 7. 

138. Ending, i. 181, 182. Round halfpennies are said, bnt on little 
evidence, to have been iesaed by Henry I. The government must at 
this time have been anxious to isaile them to a large amount, for twice 
as many dies for halfpence and farthings were isaned to the mnnejets as 
for pennies, and also several weeks earlier. None of these balrpennios, 
aoconling to Ending, now romnia ; and he supposes that, aa Ihey were 
roach dialifced by the people, they were recalled, and no new ones struuk 
till I24S. 

139. lb., i. 186. Eenyon, Gold Coint of England, 14, 15. 

140. Buding, i 216-218, 

141. lb., I 222. 
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[ATTTHOBiTTBa.— (a) ITis Moroiiant Gild. Tlie beat work on thU 
Bntjeot ia Giobs, Oilda ISercntoria (Gottingen, 1883), whioli baa for the 
first time abown tbe univeiaulity of this organization in BugliBli towna, 
and its functiotia in tbe tbirteentli cootnrj. Tbe only two bodlsa of gild 
ntatutea that bave been presErved are tbose of Soutbamptoa (IStb e.) 
and Berwick (1233-^): of the former the Prench t«xt will be fonnd iu 
Arehaot. Journal, ivi. (1359), tranHlafed in DavieB, Sitt. of SoaihamploH 
(I8S3); the Latin text of tbe latter ia in Hoaard, Cbutumsa Angh-w>r- 
manda, ii. <17TQ), and aa Engliah nbatiaot in Eagliih GUda (Baily 
Eag. Text. Soo., 1S70). The onl; Merchant Gild BorviTiug, though only 
in name, till tbe prp«ent time ia that of Freaton, of vhich ocdiiianceB of 
130S and 1328, and gild tdIIb from I39T are prioted in Abram, Hemorialt 
of tts Vrftton Guild* (1882), and Pmlon OuiW RolU {Rocord Son. Lane 
and Cheah., 1881). The )nld rolls of two other towns, Leicester and 
Totnea, hnve been preserved : octounta of them are given in Thumpaoo, 
EiA. of Leieeiter (1849), and for Totnea in Third Bep. HuL JUSS. Comm. 
(18T2). For general aketchea of early town history, see Kembie, SaxonM 
in Enghnd, bk. ii. ch. vii. : Thompson, Engl. Huaic. Hia. (1967), Stubbs, 
CuiM. Hitt,, chs. T., xi., xiii. 

(h) The Craft Gilds. The first and, up to the present, the only work 
in Snglish on craft gilda is Bretitano's Etsay, prefired to EagUiIi Oilda 
(1870), appearing later in German as Einleitung to the same writer's 
ArbeiliTgililea der Gegeniearl (1871). Erentono exaggerated both IhetT 
independence and their economic importance, as ia pointed out, with at 
exaggeration in tbe opponte direction, by Ochenhawski, EiiglandM tiiriA- 
KJia/UiiJie Eattriclceliing jm Aiuyaage dai MiUelallen (1 879). A. olearel 
he obtained by reference to the craft ordinances translated in 
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Riley, JI{«,narfaZi 0/ Zondon (tSG8); nitii ffhioh may be compared for 
Palis tlie JAon del Haiert d^Elienne Boileaii, ed. Depping (1857). Id 
the Earli/ But, of the Woollen laduilry in ETigland (Awer. Eoon, Assoc, 
188T), b; the present ffritei, will be found an allempt to tiace tbe hifitorf 
of EogliLii<l'B most important craft. Uueli scattered informatioa is giveD 
in Herbert, Biet. 0/ tlie London Li-cery Chmpaniei (1837) ; and tlie rela- 
tion of the craft gilds to tbe muniuipal orgaiti:ution is eiOiiained in Stobbs, 
Coiut. But, III., III. For France, see also GBsqnet, PrfcU dea Jngliiit/ioM 
(Je VAncienne France (1885), and for Garmftny, Maurer, Gaoh. dtr BlSdU- 
verfoimng, II. (1870). The most detailed analjBis of the modiceval organi- 
Eation of iudnstrj is that of Schoabecg, Zur wirOitchaJt. Bedevlnng d. 
dailichea Zun/taeieni Vm MiUelalUr, ia Hildebrand'a JahrbOcher fiir 
N. Ovkonomie (1867); and the chnraoteriBtica of tbe varionB forms of io- 
dustry Are briefly compared by Held, Zwei BUchcr mr Soeialen Qeaeh. 
EnglaiuU (1B8I), bk. ii, oh. iii. 

(e) Trade. The history of the treatment of foreign merehonla baa 
Imwc for the first time odequatdy invoatigated by Schainz, in Englisdie 
Handtlfpolitik gegen Jinde des MiUdalten (1S8I), pt, ii., oh. iii. ; aad the 
relations between Englidi and foreigo towns are iliastratcd by the 
Calendar 0/ Ltttei*. 1350-1370, ed. Bharpe, printed (1885) by authority 
of the Corporation of London. For the Hanso of London, gee Wam- 
koenig, EUtoire de Flandra (1835-46), trans. Oheldolf ; for tlie Tentnnio 
Hanse and the Steelyard, Lappenberg, GetehMiCa del Hansiirhen Staht- 
ho/ea 2u Xondim (1831), and the popular article on the Steelyard, by 
Pm\i.ia IHctnree of Old England 0861). Much information on markets, 
fairs, and means of commnniOBtion may be gathered from Bogcrs, Hidors 
of Agrieulfwre, and Kitchen, Wineheiter Cathedrai Becordi, So. 2 (1886), 
and some little from Jusserand, VU Nomade ^Angleterre au aiv. Siielt 
(1884). The StalntBi of the Bealm are ol eepucial value for thU subject.] 
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At the time of tte Norman Con- 
Bome eighty towns in EDglund.' Most of 
these were what we shoald now coneiJer but large viUagea; 
they were diatinguiahed from the villages around only by the 
earthen walla that Hnrrounded them, or the eurthen mouuds 
that kept watch over them. London, Winchester, Bristol, 
Norwich, York, and Lincoln were far in advance of the rest 
and importance ; bnt even a town of the Brat rank 
cannot have had more than seven or eight thonaand inhabi- 
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tants.' We shall perhaps be not far wrong if wc estimato 
the town population at aljout a hundred and fifty thousand, 
out of a total population of about a million and a half.' 

As to how these towns had come into exiatenoe, it were 
scarcely proStabls to construct any definite theory until the 
condition of the body of the population of early England has 
been more satis Factorily determined than it is at present. 
But it is readily seen that population would tend to aggre- 
gate at places whero high roada crossed one another, or where 
rivers could be forded ; such places, indeed, would in many 
cases be of strategic importance, and bo would come to be 
fortified. There is no reason to suppose that any monastic 
orders, before the Cistercians, " lired of set purpose in tlie 
wildemesBi " ' monasteries and cathedral churches were placed 
where villages were already in existence. But beneath the 
shelter of the monasteries the villages soon grew into small 
towns ; ^ the labour servicea to which their inhabitants were 
bound, or the commutation for them which they paid, long 
testifying to the originally servile character of the holdings.* 
Many a village around the forlified house or oastle of some 
great noble had a similar history. 

Such towns necessarily bccamo centres of what little 
internal trade thero was. Fur although agriculture long 
remained one of the principal employments of the burgesaea, 
yet it must have early been necessary for supplies of food to 
he brought from the country around ; this is the most primi- 
tive and essential form of trade. The lords, to whom the 
towns were subject, would see their interest in the establish- 
ment of raarltets, in which protection was guaranteed, and 
paid for in the shape of tolls 1 and so came into esisteuce 
those weekly or half-weekly market days ' which, in spite of 
improved means of communication, are still so important ia 
England. 
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Commerce with tho Frank kingdom had long been carried 
on &om London and the ports of Kent, especially Sandwich 
and Dover. Traffic with the Danish Bcttleinenta on the Irish 
coast, a traffic in which slaves were the chief commoditieH, 
brought Chester and Bristol into prominence in tho tenth and 
elevdnlh centuries; and the connection with the Scandi- 
navian kingdoms, caused by Canute's conqnest, brought York, 
Grimsby, Lincoln, Norwich, Ipswich, and many other ports 
along the eastern coast, into active commercial communica- 
tion with tlic Baltic countries.' Tet tho trade with foreign 
countries cannot have been large ; the wares which, in 
old English dialogue, the merchant describes himself aa 
bringing with him, seem to be all articles of luxury such a 
would be needed only by the higher classes — " skins (i.e 
fnra ?), silks, costly gems and gold, garments, pigments, wine 
oil, ivory and brass, copper and tin, silver, glass, and such I 
like." ° The mention of merchants in the English laws is so I 
infre(|uent^ that we can hardly suppose that any considerable I 
trading class had come into existence. 

In the troublous years which followed the landing of the 
Conqueror the more important English towns suffered greatly; 
in some cases a tliird or half the houses were destroyed, and 
the population reduced in like proportion, — a result to which 
the chances of war and William's policy of castle-building 
contributed in equal mea-sure." But even during the twenty 
years before the great survey of 1086, the towns on tho 
southern coast had begun to profit by the closer connection 
with the opposite shore." And as soon as the Norman rule 
was firmly established, it secured for the country an internal 
peace and order such a3 it had never before enjoyed ; the 
temporary retrogression was more than made up for ; and in 
town after town aruse the merchant gild. 

The merchant gild, or hanse, for the words arc used 
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^noaymouBly, was a society formed primarily for the 

irpoee of obtaining and maintaining the privilege of carry- 

5 on trade,— a privilege which implied the posse&sion of 

a monopoly of trade in. each town by the gild brethren as 

against ite other inhabitants,'' and also liberty to trade in 

other towns." The exact character of the monopoly probably 

varied somewhat from place to place. Everywhere, appa^ 

rently, non-members were left free to buy and sell wiciiKiZs ; " 

bnt if tbey went further and engaged in regular trade they 

Ibecame subject to tolls from which the gild brethren were 

If the trader was prosperous enough to pay the en- 

fcrance money and become a member of the gild, bnt obstinately 

frained from doing so, he was coerced into compliance by 

Fepeatcd fines. In some places a promise to lEfonn the gild 

>f any man traflcldng in the town and able to enter 

Bfae gild was part of the entrance-oath of every brother." 

nch member paid an entrance fee, and probably other dues 

D the gild cbest, which were spent for the common purposes 

} gild, especially in festivities. And since no society 

lould be conceived of in the Middle Ages without some sort 

uf jurisdiction over its members,"* the gild merchant, in its 

ineetings known as " momiug-speeohes," " drew up regula- 

8 for trade and punished breaches of commercial morality. 

Now, there certainly had existed before the Conquest both 

^ligious gilds and frith gilds, i.e. clubs or societies for the per- 

{bnnance of certain pious offices, and for mutual assistance in 

bhe preservation of peace,*' It is quite possible therefore 

Kiihat similar societies for the purpose of trade may have 

been formed equally early ; but the first positive mention of 

a merchant gild is certainly not eai'lier than 1093." With 

tbe reign of Henry I. begins the long series of oharters 

granted to towns by the king or other lords. Under Henry 

such charters were obtained, among other places, by 
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Durham, Lincoln, Norwich, Oxford, Saliahury, Southampton ; 
and in all these chaitets the recognition of a merchant gild 
occnpiee a prominent place." Indeed, the lawyer Glanvill, 
writing at this time, regards the commane, i.e. the body of 
oitizens with rights of mnnicipal Belf-government, as identical 
with the gild merchant.^ Such merchant gilds may have 
been in exiatenoe for some time before they were recognized 
by charter : the value of the charter lay rather in the sano- , 
tion which it gave to the ooercive action of the society, and 
the righte which it secured for ita members in other than 
their own towns. In apite of the pancity of evidence, the 
existence of a merchant gild can be dofinitelj' proved in 
ninety-two towns out of the hundred and sixty represented 
at one time or other in the parliaments of Edward I. No 
considerable name, — with two exceptions, namely London 
and the Cinque Ports — is wanting from the list. It is im- 
possible not to conclude that every town, down to those that 
were not much more than villages, had its merchant gild. 
This fact of ilself is enough to prove the groat part it must 
have played in the town life of the time. 

The evident similarity of the regulations of those four 
gilds whose ordinaaoea have been preserved, in places so far 
apart as Totnea, Southampton, Leicester and Berwick, can 
only be explained by supposing that merchant gilds all over 
England had much the same organization. Each was presided 
over by an alderman (m some cases two), with two or four 
asaiatants, BHually known as teardena or ialieiiina; and some- 
timea there were sleiearda also. There was generally a small 
inner council of twelve or twenty-four. The alderman and 
wardens, besides aummoning and presiding over the meetings 
and festivities, managed the fanda of the society, as well as 
its estates when, as was frequently the case, the gild had 
purchased or otherwise acquired laud," 
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Who were eligible for memberabip it ie impoBsible with 
certainty to determine. It is clear that the aBaociation in- 
cluded a very considerable mimber of persons, e.g. as many 
as two hundred in the small town of Totnee ; " that while 
it embraced merchaDte travelling to distant markets, tt 
did not, at any rate at first, exclude craftsmen as such;" 
that the eldest boqb or heira of gildamen had a right to 
free admifiaion, and younger aona on paying a smaller 
entrance fee than others ; and that, certainly also at first, 
members could give or sell their rights, and transmit them 
to heiresses, who might exercise them themselves or give 
them to their husbands or eons." The moat usual term for 
the rightfl of membership was aai, sedes: member* were 
said to ieek, have, sell, or ijite their seat,^ which was often 
described as below or ahove that of another — a phraae possibly 
referring originally to a place in the market. The word 
gild is alao aometimes used for all the rights of member- 
ship, though more frequently for the meetings of the 
society, especially for the solemn gatherings once or twice 

We know that merchants from other towns were admitted 
to membership, and that the same privileges were often ob- 
tained by neighbouring monasteries and lords of manora.*' 
But clearly the bulk of the members belonged to the town 
itself; and there are strong reasons for supposing that, of 
the inhabitants, only such were admitted to membership as 
held land within the town boundaries, — the burgage tenants, 
hurgemee or eivei, burgesses or citizens par excellence, who 
alone were fully qualified members of the town assembly." 
We must not, however, regard the members of the gild as 
being all of them groat merohants. In most towns, agri- 
culture was still one of the main occupations of the bur- 
gesses ; ** but moat holders of land would find it desirable 
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to sell ai any rate thoir BurploB produce. The articlee most 
frequently meationed in the gild documents — skins, wools, 
corn,™ etc, — ahow that the trade consisted almost entirely in 
the sale and purchase of the raw products of agriculture. 
It has already been noticed that non-memberB were often 
permitted to buy and sell subjeot to the payments of tolls, 
but in some cases trade in certain articles was entirely foi- 
bidden to them, t.g. in skins.'* More important still is it 
to observe that in some places the manufacture of cloth 
had become ao considerable that the merchant gild thought 
it worth while to obtain from the king a monopoly of the 
retail sale of the dyed cloth used by the upper olassea," or 
even of the retail sale of all cloth," We shall see later 
bow these privileges brought them into conflict with the 
craft gilds. 

We have noticed that the gild asBcmblies, or its ofScers 
on its behalf, drew up regulations and exercised a juiia- 
diction in matters of trade. Theae regulations illustrate 
dearly a eharacteiistic common both to the merchant and 
craft gilds, namely that, while each individual member was 
within certain limits allowed to pursue his own interest as 
he thought best, there was nevertheless a strong feeling that 
the trade or industry was the common interest of the whole 
body ; that each was bound to submit to regulations for the 
common good, and to come to the assistance of bis fellow- 
members, Tbua it was ordered in Leicester that the dealers 
in doth, going to the fair of S. Botolph at Boston, should place 
themselves on the southern side of the market, and the wool 
dealers on the northern. Somewhat later it was provided 
that the Leicester merchants at Boston should always 
display their cloth for sale within the " range " in which 
the Leicestershire men were accustomed to stand, under 
penalty of having to pay a tun of ale. A man might. Indeed, 
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<T the sake of Becurity, take liis clotb hoiae with him at night 
t lodging outside the "range," but he was not to sell it 
side the row.°^ Only in snob a way was it possible to 
ffercise any supervision over those who claimed to come 
I Leicester; and only in this way could a fraudulent 
ar be hindered fi-om ruining the good credit of the 
I'a wares. But in return for tbese reatrictiona the gilda- 
jtuan gained the beneht of protection. If a gildeman of 
Joutharnpton were put into priaon in any part of England, 
Sie alderman and the steward with one of the echevina were 
bound to go at the cost of the gild to procure bis deliverance, 
iit Berwick, "two or three of the gild" were bound to 
plabour" on behalf of any one in danger of losing life or 
Itmb, though only for two days at the gild's expense.* 
Individuals were not to monopolize ihe advantages of tiade, 
1 Southampton, while a bargain was being made, any other 
could come up and claim to join in it on giving 
Bourity that be could pay for the portion he desired. In 
ferwick, a man who bought a lot of herrings must share 
bem at cost price with the gildsmen present, and any one 
t present could have his share on paying the price and 
lirelvepence to the buyer for profit." 

The jurisdiction of the gild had, of course, for one of its 
hiet purposes the maintenance of the society's privileges, 
■e frequent ordinances against acting as agents for 
B sale of goods belonging to non-members, or teaching or 
■ading a strange merchant to purchase to the injury of the 
But an equally important object was the main- 
' tenanco of fair dealing and of a high standard of quality in 
the goods sold. The rolls contain numerous records of finea 
for dishonestly dyeing wool, for mixing bad wool with 
good, fbr short weight, for selling at more than the asBize 
I price, as well as for the offence of forestalling. 
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which we shall see later to have been so carefully guarded 
against." 

The brolherhood, moreover, waa unlike a modem society 
aiming at some partioular material advantage, in that it 
entered into a great part of everyday life. Sick gildsmen 
were visited, and wine and food sent to them from the 
feasts; brethren who had fallen into poverty were relieved; 
their daughters were dowered for marriage t>r the convent; 
and when a member died his funeral was attended by the 
brethren and the due rites provided for.*" 

§ 8. It was, as we have seen, in the eecond half of the 
eleventh century that merchant gilds began to come into 
existence; during the twelfth century they arose in all con- 
siderable English towns. The rise of ctajt gilds is, roughly 
speaking, a century later ; isolated examples occur early in 
the twelfth oentury, they become more numerous aa the cen- 
tury advances, and in the thirteenth century they appear in 
all branches of manufacture and in. every industrial centre. 

Craft gilds were associations of all the artisans engaged 
in a particular industry in a particular town, for certain 
common purposes : what those purposes were will be seen 
later. Their appearance marks the second stage in the his- 
tory of industry, the transition from the family system to 
the artisan (or gild) system. In the former there was no ckua 
of artisans properly so called ; no class, that is to say, of 
men whoise time waa entirely or chiefly devoted to a par- 
ticular manufacture; and this because all the needs of a 
family or other domestic group, whether of monastery or 
manor-house, were satisfied by the labours of the members of 
the group itself. The latter, on the contrary, is marked by 
the presence of a body of men each of whom was occupied 
more or leas oompletoly in one particular manufacture." 
The very growth from the one to the other system, there- 
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fore, is an example of " division of labour," or, to use a better 
phrase, of " division of employ m en ts." If, like Adam 
Smitb," we attempted to determine " the natural progress 
of opulence," we might formulftle ihe law of development 
thus : in an agritiultnral community the first division oi 
employments that will appear will be between the great 
bulk of the population who continue to be engaged in agri- 
culture, and thiit amall number of persons who occupy them- 
selves in transferring the surplus raw produce of one place 
to other places where there is need of it. When, however, 
as in the case of England, a coantry is surpassed by others 
in the arts, or is unable to furnish itself with articles of 
luxury, such as precious stones, dealers in such imported 
oomnkodities desired by the wealthier classes will appear 
even before ihore is a class of dealers in the raw produce 
of the country. But in any case the growth of a small 
merchant or trading class precedes that of a manufacturing 

When the place of the young manufactures of the twelfth 
centuiy in the development of mediteval society is thus con- 
ceived, the discuesion as to a possible Eoman " origin " of 
the gilds loses much of its interest." No doubt modern 
historiaos have exaggerated the breach iu continuity be- 
tween the Eoman and the barbarian world; no doubt the 
artisans in the later Soman Empire had an organiiiation 
somewhat like that of the later gilds. Moreover, it is pos- 
sible that in one or two places in G-aul, certain artisan cor- 
porations may have had a continuous existence from the 
fifth to the twelfth centuiy. It is even possible that Eoman 
regulations may have served as models for the organization 
of servile artisans on the lands of monasteries and great 
nobles, — from which, on the continent, some of the later oraft 
gilds doubtless sprang. But when we see that the growth 
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of an artisan class, aa diatinguiahed from isolated artiaana 
here and there, waa impossible till the twelfth oentnry, 
beoauf^e eooiety had not yet reached the stage in which it 
was profitahle or safe for a oonslilerable mimber of men to 
confine themselves to any occupation except agrioulture ; 
and that the ideas which governed the craft gilds -were not 
peculiar to themselves hnt common to the whole society of 
the time ; then the elements of organization which may con- 
ceivably have been derived from or suggested by the Koman 
artisan corporations become of quite secondary importanoe. 

There is, as we have said, little doubt that some of the 
craft gilds of France and Germany were originally organi- 
zations of artisan aerfs on the manors of great lay or eccle- 
siastical lords. This may also have been the case in some 
places in England, hut no evidence has yet been adduced to 
show that it was so. But it must be remembered that as 
yet we know very little of the early biatury of the towns ; 
and just as it is possible that in many cases the burgesses 
who afterwards formed the merchant gild were originally 
villeins bound to labour services to their lords, so it is pos- 
eible that there wore in some places groups of artisans work- 
ing for a lord, and under regulations and officers appointed 
by him, who gradually freed themselves from servitude, and 
became free craftsmen. But this is no more than specula- 
tion ; at the time when the craftsmen first appear in such 
documents as are at present accessible, they are personally 
free, and not subject to seigneurial supervision. 

The relation of the craft gilds to the merchant gild is a 
still more difficult question. In many of the towns of Gfer- 
many and the Netherlands a desperate struggle took place 
during the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries between a 
burgher oligarchy, who monopolized the municipal govern- 
ment, and were still further strengthened in many cases b 
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union in a mercliant gild, and the artisans organized in tbeir 
craft gilds; the craftniuen fighting first for the right of having 
^Ids of their own, and then for a ahare in the government 
of the town. These fiicts have been ea§ily fitted into a 
symmefrical theory of indnstrial development ; the merchant 
gilds, it is said, were first formed for protection against 
feudal lords, bat became exclusive, and so rendered necessaiy 
the formation of craft gilds ; and in the same way the craft 
gilds became esclnHive afterwards, and the journeymen were 
compelled to form societies of their own for protection against 
the masters. It was not difGcult to explain the much 
scantier notices as to English affairs by the light of this 
theory, and to make up for the silence of English chroniclers 
by foreign analogies." 

The very neatness of such a theory, the readiness with 
which it has been accepted by popular writers in spite of 
the paucity of English evidence, have perhaps led some his- 
torians to treat it with scant consideration. It is urged that 
there is no evidence of any such contest in this country 
between burghers and artisans." It is further maintained 
that the craft gilds had but little independence, and are to 
bo regarded as merely the machinery by which municipal 
authorities supervised manufacture.'" Yet this view does not 
seem satisfactory in view of the information which has been 
lately brought to light with regard to the merchant gild. 
The following theory as to the relations of the various bodies 
cannot bo regarded as more than a theory; but it does not 
seem to be in collision with facts, and it is confirmed by 
much indirect evidence. 

Membership of the town assembly, the coart leet, ox port- 
manmote, seems to have been originally bound up with the 
possession of land within the town boundaries ; and it was 
the right to appear in such an assembly that must originally 
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have made a man a burgeas or citizen. Of Bnch burgessee 
tbe mercliant gild of each town was constituted." At firat 
the term " merchant," or " trader," wonld oover all those 
who had occasion to sell or buy anything beyond provisioi 
for daily nae ; and the holder of a plot of land, however 
small, who was also a craftsman, wonld not be excluded. 
But this harmonious union mnst have been disturbed in two 
ways. There came into existence a class of landless in- 
habitants of the towns,— owing probably in the main to tho 
natural increase of the town population itself, but also per- J 
hapa partly to some influx of serfs from tho country distriots. 1 
These landless inlialiitants could not be regarded as bur- ' 
gesaes at all, and therefore oould nut be admitted into tho' | 
merchant gild, even if they had desired, and had been able' ' 
to pay the entrance money. Many of Ihem would become ■ 
servants to the lioher citizens, but Bome would turn to 
handicrafts. And, secondly, although in a small town, such 
as Totnea, the traders' gild might long continue to include 
craftsmen, in the larger towns there would be a tendency 
for the management of the gild to fall entirely into the hands 
of "merchants" in the modem sense of the word j until at 
last they could venture to impose and enforce the rule that 
before admission to tho gild an artisan must abjure his 
craft." But by this time the merchant gild, whose membei's 
must from the firat have exercised a predominant influenoe 
in the town, had become practically identical with the 
governing body; or, rather, a municipal organization had 
come into existence which combined the rights of jurisdic- 
tion of the court-leet with the rights of trade of the mer- 
chant gild." Thus two distinct issues were raised : were tho 
craftsmen to obtain for their gilds rights of supervision and 
jurisdiction over their members, apart from and independent 
of the powers of the municipal authorities? and were they to^ 
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.tinue to submit to the trading monopoly of the gild 
(reliant ? 

The first craft gilds that como into notice are those of 
the weavers and fullers of woollen cloth. It was the 
weavers' gild, all over western Europe, that began and led 
the struggle against the old governing bodies. The reason 
is obvious: the manufacture of materials for clothing was 
the first industry in which a wide demand would make it 
worth while for men to entirely devote themselves to it, and 
therefore it was the first in which a special body of crafts- 
men appeared. Gilds of bakers, indeed, are to be found 
almost as early ; ■" but so much less skill is required in 
baking than in weaving, that it long remained, as it still 
does to a great degree, a family employment. Hence bakers 
oould never be so numerous as weavers; and as the former 
mannfiOtured for immediate consumption, they scarcely came 
into conflict with the trading monopoly of the merchants.'" 

We owe fo the chance existence of the Pipe Koll for 1130 
the knowledge that in that year there were gilda of weavers 
in London, Lincoln, and Oxford," making annual payment to 
the king in return for his authorization of their existence ; the 
weavers of Oxford, referring in the reign of Edward I. to the 
time when the payment was fixed, declared that their gild then 
contained sisty members." In the same reign there was also 
a gild of corvBsars, or leather-dressers, in Oxford." Daring 
the early years of Henry II, gilds of weavers are also fonnd 
at Tort, Winchester, Huntingdon, and Nottingham, and a gild 
of fullers at Winchester, each making annual payments to the 
Exchequer."'' The annual payment was not merely a tax ; it 
was the condition upon which they received the sanction of 
the Government. Gilds that the king had not authorized 
were amerced as "adulterine," as was the case in 1180 in 
London with the gilds of goldsmiths, bntchere, pepperers. 
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and cloth-finishers." But there seeniH to have been no attempt 
to forcibly disaolve the adidterine eocieties; Ihoy were i 
large enough to aronee the jealousy of the London bnrgesseBn 
and every one of them anrrived to take its place among t 
later companieB. 

The only definite provision, beeidea a general confirmatio* 
of " liberties and customs," in the earliest charters, — snch s 
those granted to the weaverB of London and York by Henry ILJ 
— was that no one within the town (sometiines the diatriotiJ 
should follow the craft unless he belonged to the gild." TlM 
right to force all other craftsmen to join the organization,— 
^un/i-zwanij, as German writers call it, — carried with it t 
right to impose oonditions, to exercise some sort of supeM 
vision over those who joined. It was natural that the earliea 
gilds, growing up in bitter opposition to the burgesses, shonl^ 
seek to make their jurisdiction as wide as possible. But auoB 
an independent authority would intensify the jealousy of the 
governing bodies in the towns. The lengths to which the 
antagonism between the burghers and artisans might go is 
clearly Illustrated in London. We do not know whether 
there had ever boon a gild merchant in London ; however, in 
1191, by the recognition of ita " commune " the citizens ob- 
tained complete municipal self-government, and conaequeatly 
the recognition of the same rights over trade and industry as 
a gild merchant -would have exerciaed." Almost immediately 
they offered to make an annual payment to the Exchequer if 
the weavers' gild were abolished. John accepted the offer, 
and in 1200 the gild was abolished by royal charter."' For 
some reason or other it was again restored in two or three 
3-eai8 ; but long afterwards the weavers did not feel them- 
aelvoa out of danger,*' 

In other towns it is the economic atruggle that is most 
clearly discernible. We have seen that the oharters to 
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towna, granting permiBsion to have a. merchant gild, UBually 
contained a clause to the effect that none but memherB ot that 
BOciety wore to engage in trade, and that it ia oxpi'eBsly stated 
in one case that they are to have the monopoly even of tho 
retail sale of cloth." There i8 reason to believe that this was 
a monopoly very generally insisted upon. The London "Book 
of Customs " contains certain entries" entitled the"law8" 
of the weavers and fnllera of Winoheater, Oxford, Beverley, 
and Marlborough, — ^reporta or copies which the London magia- 
trates must have obtained some time in the thirteenth century, 
to strengthen their cause. These "lawa " draw a sharp dis- 
tinction between the oraftsman and the freeman, /ran£e homme, 
of the town. No freeman could be accused by a weaver or 
fuller, nor could an artisan even give evidence against one.™ 
If a craftsman became so rich that he wished to become a free- 
man, he must drst forswear his craft and get rid of all his 
toola from bis house. No weaver or fuller might go outside the 
town to sell his own cloth, and so ioterfere with the monopoly 
of the merchants J nor was he allowed to sell his cloth to any 
save a merchant of the town.™ Indeed, he must get the con- 
sent of the " good men " of the town before he i3an oven carry 
on hifl craft ; and he was not to work for any but the good 
men of the town.*' This last rule reappears in an order of 
tlie gild merchant of Leicester as late as 1265, prohibiting the 
craftsmen of that town weaving cloth for the men of other 
places ao long as they had sufScientwork to do for the bargesaes 
of Leicester.^ 

The materials are not yet accessible which would allow na 
to trace the way in which the old organization of the bnrgesaea 
lost its exclusive rights; or, what is perhaps only the other 
side of the same change, the way in which the craftsmen 
gained the rights of burgesses. The trading monopoly was 
lost, probably, before the end of the thirteenth century. 
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It is, at any rate, evident that the statute of 1335 allowingg 
foreign merchants to trade freely in England is framed i 
Buch terms as clearly to include English craftamen in 
permiBsion it gives, and that it must have had the effect o 
abolishing any monopoly which the governing claae in oi 
of the towns might atill claim, " The king hath ordered," 
runs, " that all merchants, aliens, and denizens, and all other. 
and every of them, of whatever estate or condition iliey may h 
that will buy or sell com, wine, avoir dn poya, flesh, i 
all other articles of food, wool, cloth, wares, merchandise, a 
all other things vendible, from whencesoever they oo 
at whatsoever place it be, city, borongh, town, port of the sea 
fair, market, . . . within franchise or without, , . . may fraelyTl 
without interruption sell them to what persom it ehall please 
them." °* With the loss of their trading monopoly disap- 
jieared the raison d'etre of the gilds merchant, and with it of 
the gilds themselves as separate organizations. In many 
towns the name long survived, but only as a term to describe 
oertain funotiona of the municipal authorities, especially the 
admission of apprentices to the freedom of the city. In 
others the gild reorganized itself in the shape of a social 
and religious society; while in one or two, it is possibla 
that the later company of Merchant Adventurers grew out of 
the gild merchant. But the latter development, vfliich is of 
extreme interest, has not yet been adequately investigated.'" 
§ 9. The result of the contest between the municipal 
government and tho craft gilds in the matter of jurisdiction 
cannot bo precisely defined, because it was not precisely de- 
fined at the time. Brentano represents oraft gilds as entirely 
independent ; as issuing regulations concerning prices, wages, 
tho character of the work, and the proceases of manufacture ; 
and as exorcising an independent jurisdiction in trade matters 
over their members. Hia critics, on the other hand, point oat i 
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tliat regiilations such as the glide issued 'were certainly also 
BSued both by muuioipal authorities and in statuteB ; they 
are even inclined to deny to the gilds all real judicial power, 
attributing to them only what mayibe called police functions 
—the power, that ia to say, of bringing offenders before the 
Bonnicipal tribunal. A truer atatement would seem to be 
pthis ; the town magistrates were recognized as having a vague 
but real authority over the gilds, enabling them, if they 
to iesaa ordinances binding upon any craft ; but 
h most of the gild statutes were really drawn up by the crafts- 
■ibieii themselvea, and the approval of the town magistrates, 
■.■aecessary to give them binding force, was granted as a matter 
Pof course. The every-day regulation and supervision of manu- 
■ iaotiiring processes was surrendered to the gild ofGoiala. As 
Jto jurisdiction, however, there were almost certainly wide 
[differences between the various gilds. Most gilds, or crafia 
mi^M*lit.r», myateres), as they came to be called, were empowered 
■lo deal in their courts with petty disputes or breaches of 
pcnle on the part of their membere, though the acouaed person 
old demand to be tried before the mayor; and, indeed, the 
Binnicipal authorities could bring the offender before them in 
^the first instance, if they thought proper. Bat some of the 
rafts were brought within the gild organization compara- 
tvely late, and rather to enable the municipal authorities the 
Diore easily to control them than for any advantage the 
n might themaolves have seen in union ; these had, 
Apparently, no judicial powers at all, and the only duty of 
f their wardens was to present offenders against the regula- 
tions before the mayor. On the other hand, the London 
weavers, and probably many other of the older gilds, had 
courts with considerable independent judicial authority, and 
their members could olaim to be tried by the court of their 
gild and by no other. 
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The Locdon weavers held a "gild" onoe a year, tind a 
court every Thnrsday. The court was presided over by four 
bailifia elected by the men of the craft and accepted by the 
mayor. There was a clerk to asBiet in holding the court, and 
there was a sergeant to summon offenders before it : these . 
two ofGciala were paid half a mark a year ont of the finea .i 
received by the court. Any of the folk of the craft impleaded 
in the sherifiB' court could be removed from it to the gild 
court on the deraand of one of the bailifis : two bailiSe acting 
together had the power of removing to the gild conrt pleas 
brought against weavers even by non-members, though it 
was added later that it waa not to have the power of fining 
non-members. The matters in which the gild court bad 
jurisdiction are defined as " pleas of debt, contract, agreement, 
aijd petty offences," — limited only in the case of disputeB 
with the burellera, who prepared yam for them, by an agree- 
ment in 1300 that such cases should be decided in the mayor's 
court by a jury composed equally of members of the two 
bodies." When we find that the charters conferred on other 
gilds by Henry II., — as, for example, that to the corvesara of 
Oxford, — were drawn up in precisely the same terms as that 
to the London weavers, we cannot help conjecturing that 
much the same powers as those exercised by the weavers 
may have been exercised by some other of the more ancient 
gilds, both in Loudon and elsewhere. 

At the end of the reign of Edward III. there were in 
London .forty-eight companies or crafts," each with a separate 
organization and oE&cers of its own, a number which had 
inoreased to at least sixty before the close of the century. 
Other important towns must have seen a like increase in the 
number of artisans and a like formation of companies, though 
the subdivision did not go so far. In towns of the second 
lauk, such as Exeter, the development is later, and occupies 
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e following centnry '^ : while in smaller towns companiea 
rere only formed when there was a considerable body of 
lien employed in the Eame craft, so that many artisans re- 
mained unbound by any snoh organization, and subject only 
to the I'egulatioas imposed by statute, or by the mayor or 
bailiff. 

Wo are able roughly to determine the period at which the 
formation of companies, instead of being opposed, began to be 
forwarded by the municipal anthoritieB. Until the reign of 
Edward I., seemingly, craft gilds had ariaea spontaneouBly, 
for the mntaal help and advantage of the craftsmen : they 
had been obliged to make annual payments to the ting or 
other lords to secure recognition ; and they had found it diffi- 
cult to maintain their rights against the municipal authorities. 
The reign of Edward I. appoara to mark the turning-point in 
their history. He saw that they might bo a useful counter- 
poise to the power of the governing bodies in the towns, and 
therefore exerted his influence on their side." On the other 
hand, the establishment of a strong central authority made it 
less necessary and less possible for the newly rising gilds to 
obtain such extensive rights of jurisdiction as the Zanfte in 
Germany, or the weavers' gild in Iiondon in the previous 
century. Accordingly we see a new policy in the craft 
ordinances, which from the reign of Edward II. have been 
preserved in such numbers. The gild system was no longer 
merely tolerated; it was fostered and extended, though 
doubtless primarily for police purposes, — to ensure due super- 
vision of the craft, and the punishment of ofieuders against 
regulations, throiigh persons chosen by the, craft bnt respon- 
sible to the municipal authorities. Up to this time the gilds 
had been few in number, because there had been few artisans, 
and those only such as were engaged in meeting most 
elementary wants, food and clothing j saoh, namely, as 
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bakere, batchers, leather-dresseis, — above all, those engaged in 
the maniofactui-e of cloth, -weavers, fullers, and dyers. Bnt 
now a, rapid iDcrease in the number of artisans takes place ; 
new wants begin to be felt, and each new want is supplied 
by a separate body of craftsmen, Conseqnently we find the ■ 
municipal authorities confirming or creating companies, not j 
only of such wholesale dealers aa grocers and drapers, bnt also 
of such artisans as spurriera, helmet-makers, braee-makera, 
farriers, wax-chandlers, scriveners, and piemakere. It ia often I 
not easy to determine whether the ordinances which first I 
mention these companies actually created them. In many 
cases, probably, they had come into existence spontaneonsly, 
somewhat before the date of the ordinances " accepted by the J 
mayor and aldermen at the suit and request of the folk of the J 
trade."" But in many oaHea, also, the organization " 
imposed from without by the municipal ruleis; as with th6-1 
masons in 135G, " because that their trade has not been I 
regulated in due manner by the government of folk of their \ 
trade, in such form as other trades are : " while in one 
that of the wax-chandlera in 1371, "the reputable mt 
the trade," show the mayor and aldermen how tbat " their 1 
trade has been badly ruled and governed heretofore, and there I 
still IB great scandal . . . because they have not Master* I 
ohosen of the said trade, and sworn before you, as other trades j 
have, to oversee the defaults that are committed in their said I 
trade, and topresentthemto the mayor and aldermen."" ThiaJ 
last sentence illustrates the limited obaraoter of the jurisdio- I 
tion of the new companies. In some the only duty of thai 
masters, wardens, or overseers was to present offenders to the ■ 
mayor's court": in all the new crafts an offender had'f 
the right of appeal from the decision of the gild officials t 
the mayor,™ who however seems to have always called in tha-f 
aid of a small jury chosen from the particular craft." 
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It miial; be remembered, ae to the relatioa of the gild to the 
jnunicipal authorities, that in London daring the foarteenth 
century, — and doubtless the same was the case elsewhere in 
this and the following oeuturj, — the municipal organization 
was itself changing. The master craftsmen were becoming 
more prosperous ; and before the end of the reign of Edward 
III., iufitead of the craftsmen being incapable of citizenship, 
citizenship came to be bound up with membership of one of 
the companies. The old jealousy between craft gild and 
" commune " disappeared when the leading men of the gilds 
carao to eserciBe influence 10 the government of the commune, 
Dut by that time the gilds themselves had assumed a dif- 
ferent character.* 

§ 10. The internal organization of the gilds can be briefly 
deHoribed, The most important part of it was the authority 
of the wardens, overaeerB, bailiffs, or masters, whose chief daty 
was to supervise the industry and cause offenders to be 
punished." They were elected annually at full aBsembliea of 
the men of the craft, absence from which was punished by 
fine ; ^ and it was at such or similar gatherings that from 
time to time new regulations were drawn up to be submitted 
to the approval of the mayor and aldermen. No one could 
work at the craft who had not been approved and admitted 
to the gild by its ofSciala ; and it would seem that in London, 
from the middle of the fourteenth century, admission to the 
freedom of the city and to a craft took place at one and the 
aame time." 

In the early part of the foarteenth century, apprenticeihip 
was only gradually becoming an absolutely necessary pre- 
liminary to Betting np as a master ;** to the same period is 
due the fixing of the term of apprenticeship at seven years. 
A separate class o{ journeymen wub also only just coming into 
esistencc. It was still, apparently, the usual practice for a 
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mat), on oomingout of his apprenticeship, to set up for himself. 
Such " serving-iiien " as there were, made contraate with 
mdster- craftsmen to work for them for a certain terra, Bome- 
timea for a period of seTeral years. But from the frequency 
with which the nile is repeated, that " no one shall receive 
the apprentice, serving-man, or journeyman of another in the 
same trade during the term agreed upon between his maatar 
and him," and the frequonoy also with which the mayor of one 
town baB to write to the mayor of another to ask that runaways 
should be Bent baok, it appears that apprentices often became 
discontented, and absconded." The gild ordinances imply 
that, as a rule, only master craftsmen took part in the govera- 
ment of the fraternity, but there is at least one case whera 
ordinances are described aa agreed to " as well by serving- 
men as masters." * It does not appear that as yet the number 
either of journeymen or of apprentices that one master could 
take was limited by legislation or ordinance : but we shall 
see later that the limitation of number in the sixteenth century 
was in order to maintain an existing titate of things, so that 
it is probable that at this time a master artisan would not 
usually have more than one or two journeymen and one or 
two apprentices." 

The regulations drawn up by the crafts aimed at the 
prevention of fraud, and the observance of certain standarda 
of size and quality in the wares produced. Articles made la 
violation of these rules were called " false," just as clipped or 
counterfeit coin was " false money." For such "felse work" 
the makers were punished by fines (one half going to the 
craft, the other half to the town fiinde), and, upon the third 
or fourth offence, by eipulsion from the trade. Fenaltiei 
were provided, as far as possible, for every sort of deceitfiil 
device ; such as putting better wares at the top of a bale 
than below, moistening groceries so as to make them heavier, 
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Belling second-hand furs for new, soldering together broken 
ewords, Belling eheep leather for doe leather, and many other 
like tricks.* It was for the same reason that nighl-work 
was forbidden ; not, as Brentano saya, with the pbilan- 
thropio object of providing work for all, but because work 
c30uld not be done bo neatly at night, and because craftsmen, 
knowing they were not likely to be risited at that time by 
the wardens, took the opportunity to make wares " falsely," or 
because -working at night disturbed the neighbours.'' It 
seems, however, to have been a general rule that men should 
not work after six o'clock on Saturday evening, or on the 
eves of Double Feasts." There is, indeed, one regulation 
which does Eeem designed to ensure men's having work, and 
that is, that "no one shall set any woman to work, other 
than his wedded wife or his daughter."" 

It is certain, from the analogy of the gilds merchant, as 
well as from what we know of the later usages of the 
companies and of the practices of similar bodies abroad, that 



IB each of the craft gildi 
faoture, there were rules provi 
difBculties, for meetings, festi 



ides regulations as to manu- 
iding for mutual asBistauce in 
vities, and common worship. 
But the documenta which would throw light on the subject 
have not yet been published. The craft statutes contained 
in the archives of the corporation of London deal almost 
exolusively with the regulation of processes ; and this is 
easy to explain, for only the action of the gilds in the 
supervision of industry would fall beneath the view of the 
city authorities; with their internal life as friendly sooietios 
the corporation had nothing to do. Fortunately one sol of 
ordinances therein contained, those of the white-lawyers or 
leather-dressers, in 1346, are more detailed ; "^ and from 
these we may conjecture similar customs in other crafts. 
They have a common-box for subscriptions : out of this 
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Beronpence a weefc is paid to any man of the trade whol 
has fallen into poverty from old age or inability to work,! 
Mill Bevenpenoe a week likewise to a poor man's widow, e 
long as she remains nnmairied. "If any one of the BaidV 
craft shall depart this life, and have not wherewithal to be 1 
buried, he shall be bnried at the expense of the common-box; 
and when any one of the said trade shall die, all those of the 1 
said trade shall go to the vigil and make offering on the J 
morrow." Some of the companies, as we learn later, had I 
chantries and side chapels in parish churches, and solemn I 
Bfrvioes at intervals. The white-tawyere are only ablo to J 
afford " a wax candle to barn before Our Lady in the Church I 
of All Hallows, near London Wall." And there is one olanaa J 
which clearly displays the effort after fraternal union: it ii 
one ordaining that " those of the trade " shall aid a member \ 
who cannot lictiah work he has tmdertoken, " so that the said I 
■work be not lo«t." 

§ 11. In the first half of the fourteenth century, the gild 1 
system reached its highest point of efBciency. For two cen- 1 
tnriea afterwards this form of organization continued to be I 
adopted by one industry after another as it arose in each I 
town, Tet, as early as this, signs of decay may be observed ; 
new difSculties begin to show themselves ; and, in the 
one considerable manufacture that England possessed, the 
inorease of foreign demand led to the breakdown of the 
gild system altogether." Deferring, however, the examina- 
tion of these changes till a later section, let ua look at the 
economic characteristics of the gUd system while it was still 
intaot. 

i. It was distinguished from the earlier " family system " 
of industry, in that manufactore was carried on for the 
purpose of supplying consnmers outside the domestic group. 
There was a marJtef, in the sense of a number of purchasers; 
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and tlterefure the goods produced can be called wares, as ihoy 
could not before. To use modom techoical phiaseotogy, 
there were valaes-in-exchaage, ae well as paluet-in-uae. Bat 
the market was very limited ; in most coses restricted to the 
1 particular town or dietrict. Indeed, looking at 
England as a whole, it may be said that there were then a 
number of local markets; not as there tends to be n 
market. To-day, for iuBtanoti, the price of corn is afToctod 
by the whole demand of EugUud, or rather of a much larger 
area ; then it would have beon determined, but for legia- 
lative action, by the demand of a com para tively small area. 
It was this local limitation of demand that made the regu- 
lation of prices and methods of manufacture so much easier 
than it would be in modem times." The same smallness of 
the market, and the fact that most of the articles demanded 
were called for by necessity and not by fashion, oaused 
demand to be stable : none of the social diEScultiea now 
caused by the rapid and incalculable fluctuations In demand 
had as yet begun to show themselves. 

iL Capital played a very small part. In order to set iip 
as a master-artisan a man needed to bo able to hire a house, 
and buy the necessary tools, as well as, in many crafts, a 
little money to buy materials. But ilcilt and cunneclion, tim 
ability to produce good wares, and the steady demand of a 
small group of cuatomers were far more important. This 
element of teohnical skill modern machinery has driven far 
into the background. 

iii. There was aa yet no class of wage-labourers, no 
" working-claBS " in the modern sense of the term. By 
" working-men " wo mean a number of men, from among 
whom individuals may indeed rise to beoome masters, but 

majority of whom cannot hope ever to rise to a higher 
position. But in the fourteenth oentnry a few years' wurk 
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ae a joumByman was but a stage throngli ■whicli the poorer 
men had to pass, while the majority probably set up for 
tbemHelvea as master ci'aftsmen aa soon as apprenticeship 
■was over. There were, therefore, no collisions between 
"capital and labour," though there might be occasional 
quarrels between individuals. The hard-working journey- 
man expected to be able in a few years to become an 
independent master; and, while he remained a journeyman 
there was no social gulf between himself and hia employer. 
They worked in the same shop, side by aide, and the servant 
probably earned at least half aa much as his master, 

iv. If, therefore, we compare the working-claas of to-day 
with that of the fourteenth century, it ia not with the 
joumoyraen, but with the master craftsmen, that the com- 
parison must be made. The most important contrast that 
strikes ns ia that ihe mediseval craft«meti were personally 
independent, in a sense in which the modern workman is 
not. He worked in his own shop, owned hia own tools, antL 
worked at what hours he pleased, subject to the restrictions 
as to work at night or on Sunday. In some crafts, it is true, 
be received the raw material from customers, giving baok 
finished articles for the customers' own use; in some he was 
more or leas dependent on the men of other crafts, receiving 
half-finished goods from them and returning them one stage 
further ativanced. But in many industries the craftsman 
bought his own materials, and sold the goods to such 
customers as presented themselves, i.e. he combined the 
functions of a trader with those of a manufacturer.* The 
shopkeeper class was only beginning to come into esietence, 

V. We have seen that the gilds were not independent, but 
were subject to the control of the municipal and central 
authorities. The chief object of this control, as of the gild 
B to secui'o the good quality of the wares pro- 
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Tlie modem state has abandoned the attompt, exoopt 
I of oertaiii articles or food. But it rnuBt l» 
sed th&t tlie taak was an easier one in the Uiddlft 
Wants were comparativelj' few and nnohanginf; i 
! supplied by neighbonring craftsmen ; oonsnmer 
1 prodnoer stood in direct relation with one another, 
h legnlations had regard, not only to the intereeU of the 
isDmere, bnt also to thoee of the oraft iteelf, nbioh wonld 
I injured by the tnavery of individual members," They 
^y disappeared whf^n production became much greAter, 
1 aimed at satisfying a wide and changing market. As 
B should expect, the doctrine caveat emptor*' first appears 
^the cloth industry : a petition of the London fuUerK, in 
I, urges that those who bought clothe with patent defects 
kould do 80 at their peril.*" 

tI The Bupervieion of the prooesse* of manufaotnro waa 

e chief reason for the action of the central and local autliori- 

n encouraging and even insisting on the leparaie oryani- 

of different branches of the tame indttelry, and the rule 

At every craftsmau should choose his craft and abide by it. 

a Act of Parliament of 1363 ordained that " artificers and 

a of mysteries (mettierg, i.e. crafts) ahall each join the itaft 

k may choose between this time and the next Candlemas ; " 

Mpaasera " were to be punished by imprisonment for half 

:, and by a fine to the king." This was followed up by 

J ordinanoes " that no dyer or weaver shall make any 

kitfa," I.e. int«rfere with the trade of the oloth- finishers.'™' 

.adiTiBion was tiometimeB amusingly minute; bowyers were 

" not to make arrows, — that waatobek-ftto the fletehers; cord- 

waioers, " the craft of workers in new leather," were not tu 

letail or make up old boots and shoes fur sale, and »o interfero 

1 the " oobelera," though the oobelen wen specially per> 

se new leather fur resoling old bootR.'"' 
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vii. The mem.l'ers of ettoh ciafl aeiially lived in the m 
street or aeigKbonrh-Oud. Tims is London the eaddlere li 
nnind, and attended, the ohiirbb of S. Martin'-le-GTaiid : 
lotioBts lived in Cripplegftte, tlie -weaverB in Cannon S 
smitliB in Sioithfield, and 'bncklere in Bnnklerebmy."* 
Bristol there were Tncter Street, the home of tbe tnokera n 
fallen, Com Street, Knifeeiuith Street, Bntoher 'S.trv, Coiik 
B»w, and the like.*" Buoh a groupiTig SBBt have enormon^- 4 
strengthened the sense of corporate life in aaoh crait, aid if 
nmat aiko have made the work of enpervifiion oamp&n 
easy. 

So large a part of the masnfaottmng -work of the o 
wae arranged on the gild Eyetem. that that term may "be £ 
□Bed to dosorihe the whole arganizaticai of industry, 
some occapatione and dietriLiK, while tLiere was a snSid: 
demoad for Bome comiodditj to indnofe men to gire np t 
selvee to a partjonlar Bort of iahnur, there conld never !« a 
demand large enough to caJl into esistenoe a hodj of men of 
the same craft large enough to form a gild or comptiny. Thos 
moBt villagee had a emith, hot only in the largest town wae 
thare a smiths' gild, leulated weavers and fallarB were 
probably to he found scattered up aud down the conntry. 
In snuh caaes the individua] craftBman would he withont the 
Bcpport and control of the gild; but the esBential charao- 
teriaticB of hie position ware the same as of the poBition of the 
gild member. TTis capital was very smaU ; he dealt directly 
with the cuEtomer; and bet'ween himself and the one or two 
man or boys he might employ, there was no social gnlf.'" 

\ 12. JntomaZ Troi^. Under oonditionB such as are above 
described, a much smaller part must have been played in the 
economic life of society by domestic and foreign trade than 
in the Bngland of to-day. Such trade »& there was, was 
regulated by the etrong government of the Aagevins on 
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principles which the circumstauoeB of the time readily ex- 
plain. Unleas traderti were brought together at defimte 
oentrea at definile times, it was impi>hsibie either to protect 
them, or to sniiervise their dealiiiga iti the interest of the oon- 
Bnmer, or to obtain from them those paymantB which formed 
a oOQBiderable part of the royal revenoe. Hence the policy 
of the govermnent was to create for trade regular chaimalB 
within which it might be compelled to move. 

The roads were bad, though probably not bo bad lis they 
became in the seventeenth centna-y ; the chief highways were 
of Roman constrnction, and tended to become worse rather 
than better as time went oa. No general law for the repair 
of roads was passed until the Statute 2 4 3 Philip and 
Mary."" The Statute of Winohester, 12B5, provided that 
bashes and underwood, though not oake or great trees, should 
be cleared away for two hundred feet on each eide of high- 
ways leading from one market town to another ; but tiis was 
only to prevent men " lurking in them to do hurt" ■* The 
obligation of repairing highways lay, by common law. npon 
the parish, except in those cases where the burden was 
attached to a property through or near which the road passed ; 
neglect oould be dealt with bj' indictment;"" and the destrue- 
tion of bridges and roads was one of the eabjects into which 
the sheriffs were bound to inq^aire in the view of frankpledge. 
Moreover, the great proprietors whose estates were scattered 
over many ooontiea had an interest in the maintenanoe of 
roads, which was lesBened in enooeeding centuries by the 
greater consolidation of estates. Yet the roads were often 
almost impassable. In London the plan was adopted, in 135C, 
of charging tolls for every cart or packborse entering or leaving 
one of the city galea, — except, curiously enough, thooe of great 
people and other fulks hriuging victuals for nse in iheir own 
huases, — for the repair of the roads immediately ont^e tlia 
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metropolis.'" The mamtenance of bridges was recognized as 
espeoiaUy Important, and as, in some measure, a religious 
duty. Very often they were entrusted to special wardens, who 
were empowered to take toll ; thus Boclieater Bridge, on the 
main route to the ports for France and the Low Countriefl, 
■was in the hands of wardens and assiiatante, who had an 
organization similar to that of a gild, and administered, for 
the repair of the structure, revenues derived from " proper ** 
and " contributory " lands.'"* But the right of receiving 
bridge toll was often obtained bypersonswho neglected their 
duties ; and, in the case of bridges not specially entrusted to 
individuals, it was often a difficult matter to determine which 
of the neighbouring landowners was responsible, and still 
more difEcult to make him pay."" Inns were plentiful ; the 
warden of Morton and two of the fellows, travelling on bui^i- 
iiess to Northumberland and back in 1332, stayed almost every 
night at inns on their way.'" Apparently it was only the 
very poor, from charity, or the very powerful, from fear, who 
were entertained in monaBteriea.'" 

Every to^vn had a market and fised market days, where, 
as now, the surplus produce of the country districts was sold 
to the townsfolk, and the manufactures of the town artisaua 
were sold to the farmers. The poseeseion of a market could 
be claimed only on the ground of a royal grant, or of imme- 
morial usage ; and as it was a valuable right, and the estab- 
lishment of a market in the neighbourhood, by diminishing 
the trade of those already established, lessened the lord's 
profits, there was always the greatest jealousy of any rival, 
a jealousy which furnished frequent ooca.sion for lawsuits. 
Thus, in the reign of Henry II., the men of Oxford and Wal- 
lingford declared that at the Abing'don markets in old time 
nothing had been sold except bread and beer, or at any rate 
that nothing used to be taken there in boats or waggons. 
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The king, however, waa on the side of the moDastery, and 

granted permisBion to hu!d a " fnll market," though goods 

were not to be brought to it in any hut the abbot's boats.'" 

Bracton lays down that a market shaU never be eetab- 

lished nearer than sis miles and two-thirda to one already 

eiiating,"' bnt it is not probable that any such rule was ever 

The Oxford market on Wednesdays and Saturdays 

regulated by the University as early as 1319. The articles 

lid were hay and straw, faggots, timber, pigs, beer, coal and 

lota, leather and gloves, furs, linen and cloth, leather, com 

id dairy produce; and the pluce in the High Street and 

Market at which each kind was to be sold waa strictly 

letermined."* Pigs, for instance, were to be stationed for 

between 3. Mary's and All Saints ; the setting apart in 

towns of a piece of ground for a cattle market away from 

■ main streets is a refinement of a later age. 

To buy foreign goods, or the products of distant counties, 

len had to wait until the great fairs, of which the traces 

everywhere gradually disappearing. They usually 

)gan on a saint's day, — a fact pointing to their origin in the 

^concourse of people to particular shrinea on great festivals ; 

the disorders in churchyards on such occasions were a frequent 

ibject of condemnation by early Church councils. An espe- 

.lly convenient day was September 1, the festival of S. Giles, 

then stores could be laid in for the winter ; and the ohapel 

of the hermit saint, always outside the walla, waa a convenient 

place of gathering. The most important fairs were those of 

Stourbridge, near Cambridge, for East Anglia and the trade 

with Flanders,"' and of Winchester for the southern counties 

and the trade with France : the former retained considerable 

importance down to the last century; the latter fell into 

the fifteenth century, so that more particular notice 

it be given to it in this plooe."* 
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A fair for tbroii days, o: 



^em hill outside Wiuoheater]! 
s gianted to the bishop by William II. ; his immediate suoJ 
cesBorB granted extensions of time, until by a charter c 
Henry II. it waa fixed at sixteen days, from August 31st \ 
September 15lh, On the morning of August Slst, " the jni 
ticiare of the paTiliou of the bishop " proclaimed the fair on tl 
hilltop, then rode on horseback through the city, receiving t] 
keys at the gates, took possession of the weighing-machine ii 
the wool market of the city to prevent its being use 
then, with the mayor and bailiffs in their train, rode back t 
the great tent or pavilion on the hill, where they appointed ft 
special mayor, bailiff, and coroner to govern the city in 
bishop's name during fair-time. The hill-top was quickly ' 
covered with streets of wooden shops ; in one the merchants 
from Flanders, in another those of Caen or some other Korman 
town, in another the merchants from Bristol. Here were 
plaoed the goldsmiths in a row, and there the drapers ; while 
around the whole was a wooden palisade with guarded en- 
trance, — precautions which did not always prevent enter- 
prising adventurers from escapicg payment of toll by digging 
a way in for themselves under the wall. On the first day 
also had appeared, with horses and armour, before the bishop'a 
jnsticiara, those tenants of the bishop who wore hound f 
appear by their tenure ; from among them three or four wera J 
appointed to see that the sentences of their court and the orderaj 
of the bishop's marshal were duly executed in the fair, 
Winchester and in Southampton. All trade was compulsorilyB 
auRpended at Winchester, and within a " seven-league circ!iit,'*r 
guards being stationed at outlying posts, on bridges and other* 
plaeea of passage, to see that the monopoly was not infringed.^ 
At Southampton, outside the circuit, nothing was to be solS^I 
during the fair-time but victuals, and even the veiy oraftsmenB 
of Winchester were honnd to transfer themselves to the hillijl 
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and thei-e carry on their occnpation during tbe fiiir.^" There 
was a graduated scale of tolls and duties : Eill merchants of 
Loodon, Winchester, or Wallingford who entered during the 
^^H first week were free from entrance tolls ; after that data new 
^^^btsomers paid tolls, except the members of the merchant gild 
^^^Bof Winchester."' For weighing a bale of wool, fourpence was 
^^^Vpaid as " bishop's weighing-money," as well as a penny Irom 
^^^nbe seller and a pcany fiom the buyer as the weigher's fee ; 
^^^fcnd there were similar dues on other goods. In every fair 
^^H^ there was a court of pie-poieder (of dasty feet), in which the 
' lord's representative decided by merchant law in all cases of 

dispute that might arise, suspending for a time the ordinary 
jurisdiction of the town ; at Winchester this was called the 
PaTilioD Court. Hither the bishop's servants brought all the 
Jweigbts and measures to be tested; here the justices deter- 
1 upon an assize, or fixed soale, for bread, wine, beer, 
Bid other victuals, adjudging to the pillory any baker whoa© 
IS found to be of defective weight ; and here, every 
ISay, disputes between merchants as to debt were decided by 
juries upon the production and comparison of the notched 
wooden tallies.'" 

Similar in general character to the Winchester fair, but 

|ef less importance, were those of Boston, 9. Ives in Hunting- 

ishira, Stamford, and S. Edmundabury, — all, it will be 

loticed, in the eouth-eastem half of England. At Oxford 

e was S. Frideswide's fair for seven days in July, during 

frhich time the government of the city was in the hands of 

the prior.*" 

To escape tolls, merchants often tried to linger on after 

the fair was legally over. This was forbidden by a Bishop 

of Winchester in the first year of the fourteenth century, oa 

^^^^ pain of excommunication. The lords of fairs themselves some- 

^^HUmes tried to undoly prolong their fairs, and so both injure 
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other lords of fairs and also defeat tiie royal policy of forcing 
trade into particular channela. Accoidingly the statute of 
Northampton in 1328 enacted that proclamation should be 
made at the beginDing of each fair how long it was going to 
last : if the lord permitted it to last longer than the time 
limited by charter, the franchise, i.e. the right of receiving 
tolls, would be forfeited ; and an act, somewhat later, imposed 
on merchants who sold goods after the closing day a fine of 
double the value of the wares sold, and of this the informer 
was to have a quarter."* 

5 13. In the history of the foreign trade of England 
three periods may he roughly diating\iished. In our own 
day it is the " world-market " to which attention is chiefly 
and of necessity directed. We ai-e aocnstoiaed to compare 
the amount of exports from England to alZ oOitr eounlriet with 
that of the imports to England from all other countries. In 
an earlier period, what occupied the thoughts of merchants 
and statesmen was rather the relation between the amount 
of exports to each particular country, and of imports from 
that country. But, during both these periods, it has been , 
the ti-ade of the whole of England that men have usually I 
had before their eyes. There has, in fact, during both been 
a national trade. But there was a yet earlier period, and it 
is with that we have now to do, in which there was nothing 
that could be called inter-national commerce ; what existed 
was scarcely more than a trade between certain towns, an 
(nler-communal or inler-munieipal commerce. 

To fully realize the contrast, we must endeavour to ] 
picture to ourselves the state of society in the twelfth and ! 
thirteenth centuries. Modem towns include so many pro- 
feHsions aud industries, so many classes with divergent 
interests, yet each with some influence on the government 
of the town ; so much manufacture is carried on outside tha 
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limita of towns, so much tiade, also, directeii from outBide; 
moreover, the control of the central anthority representing 
the interests of other towna and i3istricts is so constant and 
ofTectual, that it would be abiiolately impossible nowadays 
for munioipal authorities to regulate the eoonomio afi&ire of 
citizens in the exclusive interest of one class. But, as we 
have seen, that was both possible and actually effeoted in 
the English towns of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries. 
In each, a part of the inhabitants which constantly tended 
to become smaller, the " burgesaea " proper, held alike the 
government of the town and the monopoly of trade to and 
from it. What is true of England, is also probably true of 
whole of western Europe. But as England was indus- 
trially and commercially far behind other lands, foreign 
pierchants visited this country and carried on a considerable 
rade both of export and import, at a time when few 
jnglishmen ventured to cross the sea. This trade was not 
irried on by isolated individuals: just as the merchants 
. a particular town, attending a distant fair, held to- 
gether and occupied neighhouriog booths, so the merchants 
of a foreign town, coming to England, clung together, and 
B sought privileges to be enjoyed in common. 

^^^B This fact also is closely connected with the character 
^^^^Bf munioipal government at the time. Nowadays, to a 
^^^Htner chant who goes from Manchester to reside in a foreign 
^^^BllOiintry, there is no pai'ticular advantage in entering into 
^^^^RiBrtnership with another merchant from Manchester, ratber 
^^^VSiau with one from Bochdale; the custom-duties he will 
^^^ bave to pay, in either case, will be the same, and in any 
difficulty it will be the English consul to whom he must 
appeal. But in the thirteenth century the merchants of, 
^^^Ifrt us say, Amiens, residing in England, formed part of that 
^^^Hbody of burghers that governed Amiens ; they were regarded 
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S£ repreaenting the interests of Amiens ; their treatment 
depended on particulftt treaties with or conditiona granted 
to Amiens ; and, in any difficnlty, it was to the magistratea 
of Amiens that they would look for asBtstance. 

The towns of FlandeTs and northern Fiance, and thoea 
of northern Germany and on the Rhine, Tvere able to cany 
out an arrangement for partially remedying the defects of j 
such a system, — the plan, namely, of a nnion of towns for i 
the joint protection of their commerce ; and thus arose 
two Hansea, the Hanee of London and the Teutonic Hai 
of which we shall speak later. Their efforts must not be 
considered as directed towards the creation of a national 
trade, towards the safeguarding of the interests of France 
or Germany, as such; they were rather alliances of the 
merchant oligarchies of several towns for their mutual 
advant^e ; and they were obstacles rather than aids to the 
growth of nationalities. 

When foreign traders arrived at an English port they 
found themselves face to face with a governing body of the 
same character as that to which they themselves belonged at 
home. They were not, indeed, unwelcome; for they carried 
away the raw produce of the country, wool, woolfells, and 
leather, which the merchants of the town had bought at 
fair or market; and they brought fine oloth from Flanders, 
wine from Gascony, and other wares, which the town 
merchants could gain profit by retailing. But they were 
regarded with constant suspicion, lest they should succeed 
in what, of course, they were ever attempting, viz, in break- 
ing down the monopoly of the English merchants themsel 
in the iiderwA trade. Hence we find them subjected to a 
etringent code of regulations, drawn up and enforced by tha 
municipal authorities. They must buy their goods onb 
"burgesses;" they must sell only to " burgesses," and that 
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only on market days, t.fi. in full publicity \ they must not 
venture on retail trade ; tbey muat not go inland with their 
gooda ; and, to ensuro their not going beyond the limits 
marked out for them, they are not to remain ia this country 
more than forty days. 

Such was the condition of things at the date of Magna 
Carta. Two articles of the Charter provided that merohanta 
ehoald have safe passage to and from England, and should 
be ft'ee from exorbitant ouatoma. This was but a vague and 
indefinite promise, and by no means sacnred freedom of 
trade. Tor almost a century the English burgesses were able 
to maintain their exclusive rights; but these rights were 
opposed to the interests of the great nobles,™ who thought 
that by dealing directly with the foreign merchants, and 
dispensing with the English middleman, they could get a 
better price for the produce of their manors, aa well as buy 
at a cheaper rate the Insuries from foreign countries. The 
king, himself the greatest landowner in the country, could 
not fail to share these views ; with the additional atimulns 
to action in the knowledge that the foreign merchants were 
ready to pay higher duties, and so add very considerably to 
his revenue, if only they were given larger opportunities for 
mating profit themselves. 

No direct attempt was made to break down the burgher 
monopuly until the time of Edward I. During the long 
reign of Henry III., however, with the increase of the 
number of foreign merchants, especially from southern 
France and Italy, came a slight relaxation of the restrictions 
to which they were eubjeot. Instead of being obliged to 
"a the houaes of citizens, they were permitted to have 
■warehouses and residences of their own;"* and it became 
usual for the king to grant licenaes to trade, or safe-conducts, 
whole towns, and not, as before, to individual merohants. 
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In 1237, indeed, the tuerchnnte of Amiens, Corbie, and' 
Neelo, — three, that is to say, of the most important towns of 
the Hanae of London, — were fortnnate enough to secure 
from the merchants of London a relaxation of their regula- 
tions, in return for a subsoription of £100 " towards making 
the conduit for bringing water from the spring of Tyburn," 
and a promise to pay £50 three times a year,— at the fairs 
of 8. Ives, of Holland (i.e. S. Botolph at Boston), and of 
Winchester.''' Henceforth they were allowed to Ciirry any 
of their merohandise, except wine and com, to any place 
they pleased in England, to trade therewith as they thought 
fit ; while of the merchandise dispnsed of within London itself, 
woad, garlic, and onions could be sold to non-citizens. 

The quarrel between Edward I. and the burgesses of 
London gave the ting his opportunity. For fourteen yeara 
(1285-1298) the privileges of London were in the hands of 
the king, and the city was governed by wardens of hia 
appointment. The natnral result was that both native 
artisans and foreign merchants profited at the expense of 
their common enemy. It was, as we have seen, during this 
period that the London weavers' gild was finally successful 
in securing its privileges, and that the foreign merchants first 
ventured to remain in England more than forty days. The 
Commons, i.e. the English merchant class, complained in 
Parliament that "whereas foreign merohanta had not been 
wont to stSiy more than forty days, during which they used 
to sell to natives who lived by the profit (i.e. of retailing), now 
the foreigners themselves carry off that profit." "" As soon 
as the Londoners regained their powers of self-government 
they renewed and re-inforced the ancient resti ietions. But 
in 1303 Edward was ready for the gi*eat stroke, which for 
some time be had been preparing. In that year he granted 
to the foreigners the Carta Mereaioria, wherein, in return for 
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the payment of additional DiiBtoms, he abolished all the 
previous limitations as to the time and place of resideaoe, and 
as to the persons to whom goods might be sold ; and atthough 
of the retail sale of most articles the English burgesses were 
Btill to retain a monoply, that of spieeries and merceries, — 
wares of increasing importance, — was especially permitted to 
the foreigners. At the saaie time, severe penalties were 
threatened against municipal authorities who refused to do 
justice to a foreigner ; and it waa ordered that in such suita 
as might in future arise between natives and aliens, one half 
of the jury should consist of merohante from the town whence 
the foreigner in question oame. 

It is unnecessary to follow the details of the straggle 
which occupied the next fifty years. In 1309 the burgess 
members complained in Tarliament that the new duties 
increased the prices of imported goods : Edward II. thoreupon 
removed them for a time, to see if this really was the case ; 
but re-imposed them in 1310, declaring that prices had not 
diminished after the change. Taking advantage of the 
disputes between the king and the barons, the burgesses 
eecared the abolition of the new custom-dues by the ordi- 
nances of 1311, only In order that they might immediately 
put into force the old restrictions as to time of residence, etc., 
on the ground that on ceasing to pay the additional imposts 
the foreigners lost their new liberties. Edward, victorious 
over tlie barons in 1322, restored the foreign merchants to 
their former position; with the consequence that violent 
riots took place in London, and the houses of the Bardi were 
Backed. The weak Government of the early years of Edward 
III. was at first obliged to restore to the towns their old 
privileges; but bit by bit they were gmdually put aside : in 
1336, foreign inerohants were again permitted to deal with 
y natives tht-y pleased ; in 1343 they were allowed to stay 
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forty days, on condition howover that in that case they should 'J 
beoome liaHe to the ordinary taxation; in 1351 they wer( 
given the right to boII by retail ; and in 1353 the addition! 
cuBtoms imposed in 1303 were at last confirmed by act c 
Parliament. 

It muBt be noticed, in order fully to understand thsj 
matter at issaej that the burgosses treated the merchants of I 
other English towns in mnch the same way as they treated I 
foreigners. Thus we meet with a petition from the merchanta A 
of Southampton that merchants coming to the town from I 
Winohesteror Salisbury should be prohibited from buying,! 
from anj' save burgesses ; and the same request waa sent ] 
from Lynn with regard to the traders of Ely and Cambridge- 
shire.'" Other instances of the same policy of monopoly have 
been already given in describing the merchant gild. The 
word foreigner, indeed, is used for any non-burgess, whether 
English or alien ; and it is soraetimea not easy to determine 
■which is meant. Doubtlesa there was always a certain feel- 
ing of national antagonism. Tet it is clear that foreign 
traders were hindered and watched, not so ranch because thay 
were aliens, as because they were not burgesses of the town | 
to whioh they came. 

The jnter-municipal character of the trading relations of ] 
ttie time, and the fact that the civic authority treated all j 
other towns alike, whether they were English or foreign, is j 
illustrated by the recently printed Calendar of Leltera from 1 
the mayor and corporation of London during the years 1 
1 360-1370. They are all directed to the magistrates of other J 
towns, and almost all insist on the payment of debts Eillegedl J 
to be owing to Londoners. The same phraseology i 
ployed whether the letter is to the " Mayor and CommonaltyB 
of the Town of Bristol," or to the " Chief- Executor of the J 
Ordinance of Justice, the Priors of the Arts, and Gonfalonier, ] 
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Fthe Pwiple and Commonalty of the City of PloreQoe;" to 
\ Coloheeter, Yarmouth, Oiford, or to Bruges, Ghent, or 
I Dendermondo. In each cose the magistrates of the town 
■ addressed are requested to cauee juslioe to be done, " in such 
I manner as they would wish their folk to be treated;"* or 
r threatened that, if the debt ie not paid, reprisal will be 
rtaken upon the folk of that town repairing to London."' 

i 14. It remains now only to speak of the associations 
L ibrmed by the foreign merchants and of the organization 
I which the English merchants tbemEclves received in the 
t'firat half of tlie fourteenth century. Of the former, the 
London and the Teutonic Hanse were by far 
^tbe most important. Flanders and the north of France were 
bdnstrially far in advance both of England and of the rest 
f northern Europe ; and the wool, needed for their main 
^industry, cloth-making, had always been obtained from 
^^gland. For a lung time the Low Countries furnished 
robably by far the most considerable nnmber of traders 
siting England ; and the towns engaged in the trade are 
a the early part of the thirteenth century, united in a 
rne, known as the Hanse of London, for mutual help."" 
tnt its members had other objects besides the maintenance 
f. of freedom of trade for themselves : they rigidly excluded all 
■ ■BrtiBanB of their own towns from either buying the raw 
I'inaterialin England, or selling there the finished produce; 
I and there ere many signs that the organization strengthened 
li-'fte hold of the burgesses on the government of their towns. 
The Hanse of London at one time included as many as seven- 
teen towns, among them all those in Flanders of any import- 
ance, and for a while even Chalons, Rheims, ij. Quentin, 
Oftiftbray, Amiens, and Beanvois. It lingered on until the 
I -fifteenth century, but it had long fallen into the background 
" efore the new wealth and vigour of the Teutonic Ilanae. 
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The first German town, outside the Netherlands, to rise ti 
commercial importance was Cologne, which in manufaetui 
eapecially in the mauufactare of oloth, waa far in advance 
the rest of Germany."' As early as H57 wo find mention, i 
a letter of protection, of the hnnse of the men of Cologne i| 
London. ^ In a writ of Eichard I., issued at Cologne itMU 
on his return from captivity in Austria, they were granto 
permiesion to trade over the whole of England, especially ft 
the fairs, and the payment of two shillings yearly " for thm 
guildhall in Loudon" was for a time remitted. The i 
chants from all other German towns trading in England foni 
it desirable to join the Cologne Hanse. This arrangemeaW 
did not present any difficulties so long as the only othor^ 
towns of commercial activity were those of western Germany. 
But early in the thirteenth century the towns of the Baltic, 
chief among them Lubeck, hegan to rise into eminence, owing 
largely to the fact that the Baltic was at that time the only 
home of the herring. The efforts of Cologne to exclude them 
fe-om trade with England were fruitless : they were granted 
a safe conduct by Henry III. in 1238 ; in 1267 they were 
permitted to form a separate Hanse. And before the end of I 
the thirteenth century, Lubeck, which by its alliance with j 
Hamburg had gained the entire control of the Baltic trade, | 
had forced Cologne into a position of subordination, and the 1 
old Hanse of Cologne had been swallowed up in the Teutonio 1 
Hanse under Liibeck's presidency,"" 

It does not enter into our present purpose to show how I 
from this alliance of merchants in London and other tradingi 
centres, especially Bruges, Novgorod, and Brer 
alliance of the towns from which they came, a 
which the struggle against Waldemar III. of Denmark (1361— 
1370) gave the character of a confederate state. We have at \ 
present only to do with the settlement in London. 
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I that tlie compact organization of th.e HanBeatio 

mBrclmntB, — the facility with which they could act, and be 

reated, aa a corporate body, — must have powerftilly oon- 

ribntod to the break-down of the monopoly of the English 

3a in the internal trade. 

It is iutereeting to notice that the Gociety at the Steelyard 

e name early given to their eatahliahment in London ot 

Thames' side, had the characterietios as it were of a 

lierchant gild within a fortress. T4^one but unmarried men 

)Ould retitde there. They dined together in a oommoa hall, 

^e mastere at a high table, the apprentioee below ; their 

Bwellings, warehouses, wharves, and gardens were surrounded 

a sti'ong wall, with gates which were closed at ourfew. 

[ Jlvery master had his own suit of armour,'*' Like all other 

I ;gilds, their corporate business and funds were managed by an 

^derman, assistants, and a council chosen by themselves. 

Xjike other gilds, also, each member was left free to pursue 

1 interests: trading was individual, not corporate, yet 

within limits imposed for the common good. 

Down to the middle of the thirteenth century the export 
tf English commodities, — wool, woolfells, leather, tin, and lead, 
.« almost entirely in the hands of foreign merchants, But 
pbout that time we begin to traoe the growth of a body of 
hglish merchants exporting English products to foreign 
irkets, and it is then that the organization known as the 
Rtaple first makes its appearance. The Staple, in its primary 
Mining, was an appointed place to which all English mar- 
were to take their wool and other " staple " commo- 
ir sale. Its purpose was to bring merchants so closely 
bgetfaer that trade might be more easily regulated and 
(npervised ; and, especially, in order that the custom duties 
might be more easily levied. The institution was due to 
royal policy and initiative^ for a long time it was opposed 
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by many of tbe merchaata. We catmot, indeed, help seeing! 
that fiscal motivea largely prompted the Tarioua regnta- j 
tions ; "• and that the power of removiog the staple from one'] 
foreign town or state to another was valued by the eoveroigntfj 
as a useful weapon of diplomaoy. Yet tho difficulties i: 
way of foreign trade were bo great that some such system wall 
ueoeasary, at a time when Englishmen were but beginning i/$M 
venture on foreign trade, and were without the strength whioh ■ 
numbers and wealth gave to the Flemish and Hanse merchanta, J 
Ab late OS 1363 the Commons complained of the injuries donaa 
to English subjects in lands outside tbe jurisdiotion of tli»| 
king, whioh he therefure could not redress. '°° 

For a century there was no fixed polity as to the town inj 
which the staple should be placed. Usually it was in Flandeig, \ 
and then almost always at Brages; but political considerations J 
again and again oaused it to be removed to Brabant, eBpecially I 
to AnUverp, The ministers in tbe minority of Edward III., 
doubtless under pressure from tbe English merchants, for a 
time removed all restrictions as to place of sale; but after 
a few years the staple was again fixed in Flanders. For 
some years, from 1353 onward, tbe plan was tried of estab- 
lishing some half a dozen staple towns in England, and 
forcing foreign merchants to come to England to buy, a plan 
to which Eichard II. once again resorted. The conquest of 
Calais, however, furnished a place which combined the advan- 
tage of being abroad, and therefore near the foreign martet, 
with that of being within English teiTitory, and there were 
some obvious political reasons for favouring the new posaes- 
sion. Accordingly, after the staple hud been again and again 
placed at Calais for short periods, from the middle of the reign 
of Richai-d II. it became fixed there permanently. Whatever 
might be the staple town, the management of the trade waa 
the same. In each place there were mayors of the staple, 
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usually two in number, nominated at first by the king and 
later elected by tbe merchants of the staple themselves, and 
there was a certain number of aldermen. It was their duty 
to try suits which arose between merchants, by "law 
merchant ; " to fix prices below which wool and other wares 
were not to be sold ; and to see that the royal customs were 
duly paid.^ 
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NOTES. 

1. Seventy-nine towns that can bo identiflod are mentioued i 
Engliih Chronicle (see list in App. o. to Eemble, Saxoite in England, tL), J 
and eighty borongiut appear in Doiatsday. The relative importanc 
(he towns in the Boath of England in the early part of the tenth oenturj 1 
may be roughly eBtimated accariling to tho number ofmoneyera permitted. I 
to them by tho law of Atlielslnn (8c!imid, Gemtze der Angeiiaehiea, IK))^ 1 
viz. to LoDdoQ 8, to Canterbury 7 (owing however to the archbishop I 
retaining the rigbt to two and the abbct to one), to Winoheater 6, 
Rochester .^ (of whom one depends on the bishop) ; to Lewea, Bouth- ■ 
antpton, Warebam, Sbafteabury, Exeter, 2; to Hastings, OhiebeateE.f 
Dorcheator, 1. 

2. Of. Pearson, Hut. of Engl, i. 381, 
a. The total population recorded In Ilomeiday, according to Ellis, tl 

283,242; but there ace oonsiilerable omiaBioaii, not only of the 
counties, but also of liOodon and Wincheeter, and several smaller plooeiil 
onii of tbe members of monastic bodies and clergy. If we take th»fl 
namber of househohls to be 309,000, and multiply by 4 to get thaS 
number of women and children, we should arrive at a total population of I 
1,500,000. This estimate is probably too high, for as late as the end o(fl 
tbe leign of Edward III. the population was, at moat, but 2,500,000{f 
Rogers, Six Oentariea, 117-121. Tbe number of Burgenien reconied i] 
Dometday ia TQQ8 ; but in the time of the Coofeeaor it ~ 
17,10,^. Allowing 8000 for omiBsions. we should have a total of 25,00(^^ 
which multiplied by 5 gives 125,000. But it must be noticed t 
"bnrgeiisis" meaos only a full-citizen; there was probably ii 
towns a cooBidelable number of more or less servile inhabitants. Thus ii 
Norwich (Dometday, ii. 11<>-118) there had been 1320 "hurgensei 
the time of the survey there were only 665 " burgenatia anglioi ; " k 
" borgenBcs " had gone to neighbouring villagea ; while, on the other hand^ 
a new bi^rongh ba<i grown upin which there were 36 Trench and GEoglisI^ 
" bnrgenses." But in addition to these there are iSO " bordarii qui propta 
paaperiem nullam reddont ooQiuetudinem." It is not clear whether thw 
is to be interpreted as meaning that there had always been a population 
of " bordarii," or whether they were "burgenses " deprived of their holib 
inga. In the former case they wotild form a third of the populatioi 
if there were a similar condition of things elsewhere, we should hnvo ti 
adil some 41,000 to 125,000, producing a total of 106,000 for tbe toml 
population in ila moat flouriahine time liefnre the Conquest 
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4. Freeman, Mormon Gimqttfst, v. 233. 

5. See. foi a typical example, Freeman, Ootkedral Ohuroh of WetU, .1, 
113, and 134, n. 35. 

6. See Carlyle, Poet and FrEient, bk. ii., ch. v., for the diffiaultiea tLa 
Celliiroi oF 6. EdmnndBbury hod in oolleoting repseleer. Of. tlia aime of 
Cambridge, vhete >* bnrgenHeH T.B.G. aooommodiiLaut Ticemmiti carracaa 
snas ter ia anno ; modo uovom vioibuB exiguntnc ; " DamEiday, i. 189 ; and 
Leioeater, wbere nertoin pajmenle ongtnally rendered in lieu of reaping 
«ere given up by the Earl at the end of the twelftli oeatury ; Tliompsou, 
IXieiaeiier, 51. 

7. Cf. Tumra, Anglo-Saaione, iii. IH. 

8. Green, Cmqueit of England, 440-152, 

9. TnrDer,113. TliiB U a good Ulustratioa of the faot that trade, bb an 
independent ooonpation, grew up first ia the servioe of luxury; of. Leiia 
in SohouWrg, Uandbveh d. PaUtiichan Oekrmomie, 1021. 

10. The word Kapmav ocoaca only three timoa ; Solimid, Geietze der 
AngeUadi»m, GlosBar. 

11. See Freeman, Norman Oonqitett, v. SOS. 

12. See Pearson, 381. 

13. GroBB, Gikia Sleroatoria, 35. The 
flomesnoh olauaeas, "Etquoil null us qui no 
aliijuam fiLoiat in prediotu civitaie, vel ii 
eorundom civium." The obcrter of Heory II. t 

. nvBjut meie in Oxenforde on 



1 ehartcrs ueually contain 
in Bit de gilda ilia mercandisam 
1 sabnibio, niai de voluntato 
Oxford mna, " Solatia 
ines Ebertatas . . . quna 



n mci, nominatira gililara 
n aitdegildhallaaliquiLiu 
"" Stobbs, SeUct Charters, 187. 



babuemnt tempore regla Eonrici a' 
biriam ... its qnod aliqais qni n< 
non faciet in eivitata vel auburbiia ; ' 

15. lb., S3. The penalty impoaed on u 
\ nfaaing to let another share in a purchase 1 
n that year exoopt viotusJa." 

S. lb. Even in the little town of S. Edmundabnry the members of 
be merchant gild demanded payment of toll from all non-members aelling 
tn the market ; CAron. Jocelia de Bralieload, 74 ; eee also n. !i7 below. 
17. Tbompaun, Iltd. of Lekeiler, 30. 

IS. " Gs lasat Bioh niwoh gtrmatiisohen Ideen keine Genasaenschuft 
■ iflhoe geooBsenschartliche Qerichtebarkeit deuken;" Manrer, Oeech. der 
W<80dleser/aMung, ii. 3S9. 

19. The actual terms used are moneempeaeh, margeipreche, morioie- 
tpeehe, marteiii*peclie, morroimpeahB, It ia not oertain whether these an 
to bo interpreted aa momJng-Bpeeoh or marntii-Bpeeoh, e 
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mominK of feoat-daya, or □□ the morrow of fsaitt-dafa. The foimi 
ioterprelBtinn is rendered tlio more probable by such modem analogiet 
Bs college " ohapter-dayB ; " and bf tbe oae of tnanefoifutuTn at Audoier;! 
Froo/t aad IllattraUimi, p. 10, to Girbb's (foithoommg) Gihl Meraha 
Morgempraeli* was the geoeral term in Germany ; Maurer, iii. 

20. Stnbbs, Cbrui Hitt., i. 469 : Eemble, SlMns, i. 511. 

21. The " cnichtea on Oantwareberig oteeapmannegilde " appear duriBJ:! 
Aagdlm'a piimaoy (1093-1109} ; Grosa, 32, n. 1. 

2a. GroBfi, 37, aeq. 

23, This ia in the trell-kaown paesage atating that under certain tn 
ditionH a villein ivmaiuing in a town Ini a year ard a day became fiae. j 
But it will be noKuca >Jiat GlanTill only anys thia ia the ciLse when tha J 
villein obtained the full nghts of a burgher ; and we ahall see later, tl 
there was in most towna a oonsidureDlB body of inhabitanta who were m 
bargessBB: "Si quia nativus quiete peranum annum et unum diem inaliqntV 
villa privileginta aatiBerit, ita guad in eorum Eommunnni, idlicet gilSamfM 
bmguam iiiiiii, reaptm fvarit, eo ipao a villenagio liberabitur ;' 
(Sualert, 162. The rights of burgeaa ore moreover definitely atated Jdfl 
one of the town ohartera to he conditional do the poaseaaion of land li 
Ihs town : " Si aliquia uativua alicojua in clvitnto manserit, ei terram U 
ea t^noBrit et fuerit in gilda et kanta et acot et lot eum eisdem oiviblrf 
aostria per nnnm annnm et unom diem, deincepa non poaait repeti mM 
domiOD sDO Bed in eadem civttate liber permaneat ; " Grosa, 35. 

21. Gross, GUda Mematoria, 46, 47. Thompaon, Leioeiter, 30, a 

25. This was in 1260 : Report Hiti. USS. Comminion, iii. (1872)r34K| 

26. Thua the namea of those admitted at Leicester inolude iicaipcii 
a farrier, a miller, a baker ; Thompaon, 51. 

27. AJt tbeae pointa are illuatrated by the rolla of Totnea, Leioei 
and BoutbamptoQ (Daviea, Fist, 140, aeq.). Notice eaperfally the entq 
at TotneS! "Be it remembered that Bob. Fina was put npon the p" 
by Looy hia wife, so long as the aaid Lucy ahonld live ; and if he ahoulfl 
tiuvive her, he waa to have the taid gild until suob time as he abnitli" 
marry again, and no longer." On the other hand, the Btatutes of South 
ampton, |§ 0, 10, limit the right of inheritance to a seat to an elde 
or a nephew BQcceeding to bis uncle's property : a younger son mua 
ten shillinga, and a man cannot obtain a aeat throiif>h his wife, u 
purchOEe or donation from a mombor. It can be r^adiiy understood thi^ 
at a consiiierable port a Biuall number of meruhanta might easily | 
uoutrol of the gild, and make membership tbe exi'lusive right of a certaili; 
number of familiea. 

28. Thus, in the Leicestir roll of 1108, it is abided after the nnmeB a 
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of th a new members, " Et habetBedempatria; " Thompson, Leioeeier, 

53. There ia an entrr in a Totnea roll, " Robert Feb sits below tbe Beat of 
Jordan de la Stocke, on the gift of tbe said Jordan, the fordele (entranoe- 
fae) prtid," and written above ii the note, " He withdrew and auirendered 
the freedam to the commonalty, and noio pays tall" 

29. Sonthampton, § 6 in Daries, Si»t. Soutluimplon, 140. Hence the 
odd phrase, " Bevre (= boire) giide markande ; " Gross, 49. 

30. Thos the abbot and convent of Buckfastleigli were admitted at 
Tbtnes, in 123S. Of. Ipawioh, in Grosa, 57. 

31. See the aecund quotation in u. 23 aljove. In an Excheqner roll of 
John, David the iljer of Garlisle ia recorded ns pajing a mark in order 
that the meBsuHge which he haa in OatliBlo may be n burgage, " Et quod 
ipee liatieat eaedem Libertates qana alii Burgeusus <ie Kaerleolo ; " Madoz, 
J^ccJieqaer, 27S. We are led to bolievo that the possession of land was 
the condition of membership oven where the language of charters would 
seem to imply the opposite. Thna the charter of Henry II. to Lioooln 
BBja that if a man dwell for a year and a day in Lincoln nnclaimed " et 
dederit cooauetudines." he is to remain in peace "sicnt oivis mens;" 
Sdtxt Cbarleri, IGU. Yet in the reign of John, when the fullera and dyers 
of Lincoln complained of a BCizure of their cloth by the aldermen and 
reeves, claiming the right of dyeing as they pleased as free citizens of 
Lincoln, tbe aldermen and reeves declare that tbe craftsmen "non babent 
legem vel eommnniam onm liberis oivibns; " Pioottorum Abbreviatio 
(ed. 1811), 65; Ashley, English WoaHen Indaitry, 23. Of. for Flanders, 
Vanderkindere, Le Siiele dei Artevdde, 63. 

E.g. Thompson, Ltieeiler, 51. Swine and oxen seem to have been 
reared within the city of London far into the thirteeiitb ceatnry : Liber 
Ijfrtw, slL-xlii. 

33. Rg. Berwick Slatntes, § 20 ; Engluh Gildt, 312, 

34. GroM, 55. 

35. Ashley, EnglUh WoolUn Lulaslry, 19-24. 

36. Thns in a charter of Henry IL to Chichester : " Nnllns in civilate 
Cicestr' vendat pannos per detaillum nisi sit de giidamercaloria;" Gross, 

54. Among the "cnstuma " of Newcastle (temp. Henry X.) wiis one that 
none save a burgess could buy, make (i.e. finish), or out oloth for dyeing; 
Select Charters, 112. 

87. 1201. Thompson, 89. 

SS. Daviet, Southarapbm, 140, § 11 ; for BcrwiL'h, Houard, Coatumei 
Anglo-noTmanda, ii. 471, § 12. 
~ BO. Davies, J 24 ; English Gildi, 345, 5 37. 

40, Davies, $ 21 ; Thoupwa, 7;^, 79. 
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tl, Tiiia ia cEpecieJly iUnatnited t? the docmnGnta analyzed i 
Thompaon. One Boger Alditch gave them mnoh trouble. He i 
turned out of tlie gild for attai;hing vermilion alotb of a loir qualitj il 
B piece of good manufuctore, and for two other previous offenoeB ; waa M 
admitted after a yeac and a dnf od paying a fine und finding 
uid Bome time later was again io trouble for eecding \a a purohtii 
woree cloth tliui liad been bIiowd nhco the bargain was made, pp. 68, 7 
81. Ou one occaaion the major and severul of tho gild brethren w 
amerced in a meaeiue of alo for fraudulently colouring nool ; p. 73, 

VI. These are illiutiatiid by Oie Berwick and Southampton BtBtQlei.9 
The Berwiok provision for an orphan daughter (g 10, Houard, ii 171) ii 
amntdng: "81 quia confrntrum noetrorum Gildse relinquat pucit obita 
snum filiam ex uxore eonjugnto. qui sit luudabilia couvereationis,et br 
fufnne, et non habeat de profidis node sibi providere valeat do viro, aut A 
in domo religionis caste vivere voluerit, seouiidum atBtimatianem et dig- 1 
positionem oldermanni, decani, et coniiatrutn, eecundum facultntatea.J 
Gildae, sQii de viro vel de doma religionii provideaiar." Thi 
headed, " Do relevatione filiarum Gildaa." 

43. For a comparison of the conditions of indnstry under what liavs] 
been dutinguished as the liiiuily fayiitoin, the gild fiystcm, the domest 
system and the factory system, see Thun, Die Induttrie am XUderrh^ 
ii. 216; Hold, ZteH BUcher lur Sociaiea GeaJUahte EiigUndi, All; 
of. Ashley, Engliih Woollen iTtduftry, 71-75. 

44. ITiwif/io/A'aliona, bk. iii. ch. i. 

45. See for the cxireme view tracing each organizations to Romi 
constitntiDlie, Goaquet, PTtSiu dea Iinlilutioju de I'Ancienne Frauee, ii.] 
233-213. 

m. This ia tlje view lakeD by Brentano, in hia Enay prefixed to I 
EngliA Gilds (Early Engl. Test Boo.); aud shortly restated i 
ArbdlernerhSltniH geraait daa Beatigen Jimbl, 13-42. 

47. Bp, Btubbs anys cautiously, "The struggles between the patriclaal 
burghers of the merchant- guild, and the plebeians of the craft-guiUB), 1 
vrhifh marb the municipal history of Germany, hare no eaael parallel in' T 
England ; " Contt. HiiU, i. 474 (Libr. Ed.), Mr. Cunningham more boldljr j 
declares that " there is no evidenoe vihaUver of oppression by the riohar: J 
claases, or of artisan opposition to them ; " .formation and Betay of Orajt 1 
GuiZda {Tram. Royal Eitt. Boe.), p, 11. I 

48. Ochenkowaki, Englandi WirSiediafilidie Eitlv!idceltiJig,5S, 74-'M. I 

49. Been. 31 above. Bp. Stubbs beiiovea that "tie merchant-guUd J 
contained all the truders, whether or no they possessed an estatoof land;" 1 
Cmitl. Biit.,V7i: but there seema no eviilencL- for so gvuerol a proposition. 4 
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50, Tbii> was the case certaiuly at 'Winchester, Marlboiough, and 
Bcverlej. Liher Gmtmaarum (EoIIb' Sariea), 00, 130, 1. Cf. tile 
Flemish towns in Warofeooie, EUi. de Flandre (trane, Glieldolf), ii. ZOB, 
eeq. S06, Beq. ; OiltiDdle, Invaxtaire dei Archivei de Bntget, iv. 272, aeq. 

51. StubbB, Comt. Hill., iii. 308-610. 

62. " Bolengarii debent i. maccani et »i. nDoioe ouri ; " Pipe EoU, 5 
'Beory n.; Madox, Hist, d/ Ote Excluiiuer.23\. 
' 53. Of. Ashley, English Woollen Iitdailry, 13, H. 

61. BotiilamtaagnianPipae(_ed.'RemTdCo!om.,l83a),Ui,2,lOS. For 
the Oxfoid neavera and coTveBus, Bee Boaae, Oxford, 36, 37. 

55. "Eo tempera qno promissioaeia diotoe mnioae suri feeerant 
Telluii predicti erant numcio sexaginta et pluiea in villa praedieta, et 
ipBi jam ad tftctam inopiam devenerint qnod vix eint numeio quin- 
decim;" Madoi, Excheqiur, 232, 

66. Ad InapeximuB of Henry III., printed in Ardiaeol. Joartial, vi. 1-16, 
reoiteB a charter of Henry II. oonfirming tUe rights enjoyed by the "eorver- 
sarii," In the time of Henry I., " Ita quod Dnllus fiu:iat offlcium eoriun !□ 
villa de Oxon' nisi sit do Gilda ilia." 

57. The Great RoUs of the Pipe, 2-4, Henry H. (ed. 1844), 39, 90, 163. 
Foe York, Vloie Koll» (ed. 1833), i. 421. 

58. Madox, Exeliequer, 390, I have borrowed a few eeotences from 
^in; paper on the Woollen Induiiry, 16, eeq. 

59. " ScJatia me conceaaisBe Telariia Londoniarum Gildam Buam in 
Londooiia habendam onra omnibns libertatlhuB qaaB habneruitt tempore 
lept Henrioi avi mei ; et ita qnod nnllnB niif per illoi ae intramitlat infra 
oiTilatam de ©0 miniBterio, et nisi tit de eorum Gilda, neqne in Budwerke 

nliia looia Londouiie perlioentibusj" Liber CuetuTnarum, 33. 
In the case of York no one was to make oloth t'n the Bounty lave with the 
coBsent of the weavers of that city; aee writ of Henry III, ordering Iha 
Bheiiff to enfome tlua rule, io ClaiiJlalU, i. 421. Cf. note 50, above, 

60. Stubbs, Cmit. Hiit.. i, 704. 

61. The list of chatters in the Liber Jfliiu, 134 (vol, I.ofJVtin, Oildh.'), 
mentions, "alia oharter equidem Joannis, quod GiUa Telaria nan sit de 
eetero In sivitate Londoniacum, neo allatonna susoitetur : " the copy in 
the Liber OiuEumaruin of Henry II, 'b charter to the weacerB has the 
joyful hoadingi "Quae adnihilafa eat p«r chartam Begis Joannis. TIte 
Pipe BoU of 4 John contains the entry, " Gives Londoniae dubent Ix. 
maroas pro Gilda Telaria deleoila, ita ut de eetero uon susuitetar;" 
Hadox, Exdte^uer, 279. 

LQier Cusltimarum, Hiley, ItUrod. Iiili. 
See notes 13, 36, above. 
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61.60,130,131. Eilej, Inlrod. Ixi. BeeEiigf. TFooBen Jn(!tM(rj,2l>-21t I 

65. "Ha nnl fmnke homme ne pnet estre atteiul: par teliar De pat I 

folour : ne iJ ne poent teanioign porter," in olmoBt identical words in eaolt J 

CG. " Oes est a iavoir, qe mil teller ne nul fulomi ne pnet diap secohii 1 
ne tcindre, ne a nal mMobanfliaB hora de la ville aller," at Wincbestor ' 
and Bovt^rlej. '' H ne poent a nol foreiu loar drnps vendie, fori aa 
ohanna de la cite," at Winchester. 

67. The necepflity of obtaining conaenl ia mentioned fbr Oxford. 
Dolle ne puct tistra (tiaaer) na overer (ouner, O.F.) fora ae piudeahommM J 
de 1b vile," at Marlborough. 

6S. ThompeoQ, UU. of Uietster, U. 

69. Slalala of the Realm, i. 289. 

TO. Groea, Qilda Mercaloria, 87. 

71. Liber Cuituituirum, 121, 12S. NorainiUlf tbeniaforhadtherigbtto.l 
preside over the veekl j conrt : " Et ai le neire ne ; soit, il deit ai 
quatre prodealiommeB du mester jucei ... a lenir la Court : lea queux.1 
quatre eoieiit chescun aa remaables a la volnnte da mestci, et dsTTenvl 
eatrecheeenn an presentez au Me;re;" Art 3. The eogoisatioe of tfaaff 
court iras declared to extend to " plaoita debiti, contractus, oonrentionia)fV 
et psryae transgresaionis " by a jury empanelled in li Ed. IL; ib., 422. 

7& List in Herbert, Livery Campaniei, 34. 

73. Freeman. Exeter, 168. 

74. "Ednard L seems to haia enootiraged the development of thvfl 
gnild juriaprudence, and ma; have been induced to do bo by iiia hoatilit^^ I 
to tlie magnates of the oommoue ; " Stabbs, Conat. HiiL, ill. 618. 

TS. This is a phmse frequently uaed ; e.g. Artiolea of the Heanmeri, J 
or Uelmet-makcis. 1347, in Eiley, HcmiiriaU of London, 237. From the J 
Atticlea of the Pouuh-makera, 1371, ib., 360, it would seem that a orafk J 
might have ordinances not authorized by the munioipal authorities. Thc^'if 
pray the mayor and aldermen " whereas they have eome Artiolea of the 
trade before you enrolled ; and some Artiolea of that trade wliioh ai 
ptofilable to the oommon profit of the people lae not as yet enrolled^ it wiUil 
pkoae yon to accept these Articles lo be enrolled." 

76. Ib., 2S0, 3SS. So also the Forcer (or ousket) makers pray,in I406^J 
that they may have power to elect two waidena annually, beirausa " divna M 
folk of the siLid trade ... do make forcers of false and rotten woodi" J 
ill., 563. 

77. E,g. the ordinance of the Braetera, or Bracemakcra, in 135S, — "If jfl 
any one ahail be Fnnnd making faiit work, let the same work be brought M 
before the mayor and aidermeu, and before them let it be adjudged npoaj 
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iJ roifeited; aod lot euoli person go bodily lo priaon;" 
Sfemoriuk, 27S. 

7S. E.q. tlie Artiolea of the Ootlen in 1344,— "As to all thnae of the 
asid trfule who do not wiBh to he judgiid b; the wardeoa of the trade for 
the time being, the nnmOB of euoh shall be presented to the majai and 
aldennBD, and bj them the; shall be judged;" ib., 2IS. 

79. ib., 212 \ 259 (evideuee of the wnrdeni accepted aa to &lBe ealt- 
cellurs): 440, §7. 

80. The general theory,aa to their own powers over the oraflB.heldbjthe 
muniaipul authorities was etutod in an argumeat presented by the major 
and aldermen of Loodon ia 1583 agoioat a patent recently granted to the 
Tallow-chandlers : "The mayor aud aldermen of the city and all other 
the chief governors thereof, and their predecessors, always, time out of 
mind, had and used to have the view, search, and direotioa of all mysteries 
and cmftB tvlttiin the city, for and ooncemiog all manner uf dtceits and 
dafanlta in all thioga touching- these myatoriea, which was to be proved 
as well by the doily usage us also by a great number of records and prece- 
dents of the said city ; " ^trype's Sloure, ed. 1720, U. 2 11 ; Herbert, lAvet^ 
ComyaK^t, i. 17. 

81. Gt.'e, among many other esamplee, MigmDrutb, SI, 118, 14lj, 178, 234, 
2.TO. 

82. ib., 233 : 440, %% 3, 9. 

63. Ih., 227, bottom, 237. 245. For aa example of expulelon for abeenoe 
without reasonable cnaae from the annoal assembly for the third lime, 
233 : (br working at night for the third time, 239. 

84. J6.,217,218,227,338, 242,24*. That it was only beginning to ba 
necessary in 1347 ii shown by the ordinance of the While Tawyers (234), 
" thai: DO one who has not been an apprentice and has nut Unished his 
term of apprenticeship in the said trade, shall be made Ctm oi the same 
trade ; unfeM it be attested by the ovorBOera for the time being, or by four 
persona of the said trade, tbat snch person ia able and sufficiently skilled 
to be made free of the saraa." 

85. For the position ot serving-men, ib., 219, 227, 238, 244. The ordi- 
nanees of the Braoemakers, 13S5, insist, not that journeymen shall have 
served an apprenticeship, but that they shall be " lirat proved and aata-jed 
by the maalcra of the same trade as being skilled in their trade ; " 27S. 

86. The Bowyors, i6., 348. 
87> Oohenkowski, 110 n., 135. For a possible es:ception among (he 
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1 Liber ABmi, 3 



I. Jlfsnior/ci:i, 121, 153, 259, 364. 



J, 243, 245. Cf. Ochenkowflki, 73, who however 
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mentiaiii one ezceptioiial case, that of tho Cappers, wh^isa nrtiolea « 
theclanse/'QuodnulluBeonimopereturdoiiooteBeddBiJie: at pro utilitata j 
et eommoditatti pauperum illiua offioii (ojuft), oum multl aunt, ooaeessum f 
est;" liSier Custunuinini, lOli % 4. 

90. UmtotiaU, 218, 278, 307. 

91. it., 217, 278 ; ^njiirt QiU» (B.E.T.B.), 179. 

92. JHenuiriaEi, 232. 

93. Sue E-ngl. WooUen Jndiufr^, 4&^3, 75-8^. 
91. Cf. Bohuiiberg, Zar vnrihKha/llinhen Bedeviung da DeuUekat | 

Zwi/tieeiau (Hildebrand'a JahiUleheT), viii. 11. Oompare modem defi 
tious of " market " in Jeroni, Theorn of P. E., 90, and Bogebot, F 
mvdiet, 101. 

05. Cf. Solionberg, 30. 

»6. TbeCutlersandBlockamitlisaahinHOStliat certalnraletmaftie ] 
enforctid " for prGserviDg the obaraoter of the two trodea ; " MemoriaU, 
£69. I 

97. "It is the geu^ral mis of lair that no wanaoty of theqnalityof a I 
chattel is implied by the mere fact of Bale. The rule iu sii< 
eaveat emptor, by which ii meantl that when the buyer has n 
warranty he takes the riuk of quality upon himself, and baa no Temody If , 
he ohoao to rely on the bare representittiou of the vendor, unless, indeed, 
he can iihow that iopie«entation to be liaudulent;" Benjiuuiu, On SaU, j 
606. 

98. MemoriaU, 311. 

99. Blatant at Large, ed. 1735, i. 297. 

100. L&er Jibuti, 712. Of. WooJlea Industry. 50-58. 

101. JUemon'uk, SlI, 539. 

102. Librr Ouitvmaruin, Inlrod, Iviii, liv, 

103. Hunt, Bristd, 52. 

104. Of. WooUen Indudry, 73,74. 
103. Held, Zieei SSbW mr Sodaiea GeiclticMe ETiglandi, 571, 

106. Select Chartere, 171. 

107. Chalmera, Local Qowmment (English Citizen Series), 131. 
103. Mamn^iali, 291. 

109. Nintli BepoTt, EM. MBS. Comm., 285. 

110. Tusserand, TieKomade. 30, 31. 

111. Kogera, Six CentarUa of Work and Wages, 187. ' 

112. JuBserand, 66. 

113. Chronioon Monaetarii do Abingdon (RoIIb" SorieB), ii. PiofMB,:! 

114. On the authorily of Bosae, Oxford, 14. 
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115. 26., S7, 58. 

116. See Bogera, Six, Canlun'n, 149, eeq. 

117. The following Bocount ia taken from Dean Kitchen's Talnabla 
\ intmdoction to tha Charier of Edward UL for 8. GOe/ Fair, 1M7, 

ffinoAefier 0(ttfi«droJ liscof df. No. 2. 1886. 

lis. " Qaod coivesarii, Batoces, veL alii opeiarii eive artificer qnionnqoe 
I in predicta aivitnte alibi quam in eadem feria openitiotioa eeu opera bub 
I iub fonafBctim eunmdeni uon eieicebunt neo vendeie poasnnt neo aliqui 
[ M eaiBre debeot ; " CharUr of 1347, ed. Kitohen, 38. 

119. J6„5t 

120. " Oiunm plaoita debitorum inter mercalarea qaoacanque darante 
feria tencbuutnr et totia temporibns retrooctia tunsri eonsueveinnt coram 
prefatiB Jueticiariia per probotiOTiM taUiarum, Beounduoi legem merta- 
tariiim, si para querens hoc voluerit j " d., 32. 

121. For the three Oxford fairs, see Buiiae, 71. 

122. SUiiatei of the Realm, i. SQD, 2G6. 

123. " Bex inteudit, quod mercatoroa exttanei aunt ydonei et utile* 
magnalibia et non iin,bet oonailinm bob eipeltandi;" EoL Pari., I, 59; 
quoted io S(!htLii2, EitglU<^ SandeUprAUik, i. ilQO.a. 

124. Schaiiz, i. 3g<;. 

125. Liber CuatumaTum, 64. 

126. Rot. Pari, i. 55 ; qu. Sohanz, i. 389, □. 8. 

127. Hot. Part, L 87, 93; qu. Sohanz, i. 39G, n. 3. 

128. CahndoT of Letten from Msiyor aod CorporaLion of London, p. 2 
(Coloheater), II (Ghent), 11 (Bruges). 

129. lb., 2 (Florence). 17 (Gloucester), el patiim. 

ISO. The flrat mention of the Hunae of Loudon ia in a ehurter of 

Brogaa, 1240, Wajukoenig, HUloirc ds Flandre, trans. Gheldolf, ii. 207. 

I 131. SchmoUer, Stranburger Taaher umi W^ereunjt, 306. 

I 132. Lappenberg, Urkmdiidie GeuliirMe dei Mannedte)! BtahUuifeg tu 

' London, bk. 2. This ia not tbe later Steelyard; late in the thirteentli 

cootnry the guUdlial! of the Colngno merohanlB und tliat of tbe Tentoiiio 

(t'.fl. Bultic) morcbautB were Btill distinct; Elley, Introd. to Libsr Albua, 

133. See the brief hiafory of the Hanse, by Mr. Lodge, in Ency. Brit. 
13t Bee Pauli'B article in Fietara of Old England. 

135. Ochenkowski, England^ WirlluBliafHicht EtamiaMung, 194, 195. 

136. Cunningbam, Engl. ladattry, 178, n. 2. 

137. Ocheokowaki, 1S7-201. 



CHAPTER TIL 

BCOSOMIC THK0RIE3 AND LEGIST. iTlOM. 

[Adthohittes. — Fot mediffival theories aa to properly. indnBtry, i 
trade, and the dutiea of Cbristians Id relittion to them, tbe uhtuf uutltoi 
IB the Oirpwi Jurii Caiionid. Many of the rules which it cantaius w 
oipicMly intended for tlie guidance of eoalesiaatiaal courtx : bat at least 
an eqasllj large purt of ita ooateotB must be regarded rather as the 
expreaaion of opioioD tbaa as law whieh coald actually be enforced. Bat 
01 all Its decisions, whatever ntay hare been their original source, were 
ooiiSrmed byHuoceBaiva pontiffs, U»ey oould not fail to influence Ibe mora 
onnMienUotiH clergy in theii treatment of Bocial qaeations, especially in 
the pulpit Bad confessional. Of the Canon Lnw the first and most important 
half via mode up of the Deorttum of Oratian, a monk of Bologna, who, 
inspired by the revired stttdy of tlia civil Jnrisprudenoe, aimed at putting 
togetlier a body of ecolesiBBtioil Jaw derived from the writraga of the 
Fathers, canons of councila, Frankisk capitularies, papal letters or de- 
cretals, atid penitentiala, which sliould bear the same relation to eoclesiasti- 
enl jurisprudence as tbe codi&catioii of Juttinian to secular jurieprudeDce. 
His work, composed about the middle of the twelfth century, contained 
nn papal decislouB later than 1139. Accordingly Gregory IX. issued, in 
1231, a oompilatioD from subsequent decisiouH, known as tbe Deerelalt of 
Oragory IX. ; Bonifuco VUI. added to these, in 1298, the Liber Sextm : and 
John XXII., lu i3n,tiio Clementinae. Duringtbe fifteenth century.ool- 
Icctlons of decretals omitted from the Clemeiiiiiiae or issued later, were 
liindeby cannnists, and two saoh, the Exiratxiganlei Joannii A'XU. and tlie 
Jiztravagaatee Comnutnui, wore admitted to equal authority with t)ie earlier 
works, by being publiahed with them by Gregory XIIL in 1582. For a 
tnoro detailed ocoount of the Catiuu Law, see the article under that title in 
the Eiieyelopxdia Britanniea, voL v., and as to the eitent to which the 
Canon Law woa received in England, BeotwoleoturL-s in Stnbbs, Lectiiru 
on Mfdimval and M'ldem Hittary (1886), EUid tbe criticism of them in 
the iJu/iKnStfvjsui, October, 1887. 

The beat modem works on the economic doctrines of the Canon Lair J 
are those of W- Endemoun, Die SiUionalOhmomiiiAen OrunJsufjtc def^ 
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G!iHoni<tJacfc«i Lehn, pnblislitnl in UilJolinuid'a Jahrbit^ta /dr .VaUoniiJ- 

Aonomie, rol. i., uid afknrardi sepunttel; (1863). and iiadiat in Jn- 

' itOmai>£«Ji-Mnoitutt>oi«n H'lXAir^/tJ uul fi«cJU«Mr<t (Tul. i., Iir74 ; *<>L ji., 

I. biTBliiable for tbalr leafiiiug luiil oompleteDesa, Ibe □«efaltieas ni 

t tite«e wnrks is leaaeotd by ibu flight attealloD which the author pays to 

"la historical deTelopmeut of Lha teaoliiag be ia oriticiziug. He ia too 

I nniob inclined to ijatematiie, and follows too olomly the oaDonuts of tlie 

BXtocnOi and «TBiit«eatli ceatontdi, eapociall; Scuccia, in Ibe tearaiu 

tbef oisign to, and the dednctiaot the; draw Etom, the simple {neectiptiona 

of the eadjr Cbhoq law. W. Gowlier baa a >erj biief but admirable neotiDO 

on the Canon Law in the iolioduclion to hia GeMiAicUa lier MiHonot- 

Skmrmak ta DeulicUoivI (1871). Mr. ODaninghaia ia the ool; English 

n who baa oallal attention tA tiie true character and BignifloaiiDD of 

mraleemmmic ideM,~in bii ifVipfbh fniluatry awl Cbmnurro (1881), 

' SI 36, 13, 45, and I'niHiet aiml BeoHomier (iSSS), cb. 2; and, stUl l«tter, 

I wfdl e^to^al regaid to Cniry, in a papnc. Oily Opinion on Banking <« the 

" temlli lo the SrmiUamlh Ctnluritt, in thu Joitmal (ff Ike InttUuU 0/ 

i Jianftor*. Vehnmrj. 1887. Uia ChTi»lia» Opinioo oa Vntry (18^1) ia 

) mfbrtunatel; oat of print. But long boforu other writers bad tonithed the 

. SBhjert, Earl Enies, in the hoirjoxun pagi-i duvolod to the Bubjeot lu bia 

I f eWunAfl (Ekonmau torn Slanitpwuie ihr Ur-MehaitAen Mttkale (1863), 

I tad gone to Iha root of the watlor. and *1iown the relalive jueti&oatioa 

df what had hitbmto been aoaribvd iDDroljr lo " Iguontuoe of Political 

Eoonom; " (pp. 115-120 of tho q«w villtlon, 1 AMI, under the Ulle P. E. 

Tom Gachichliichen SlandpuneUy. The tenohing of AquinB« luu tiovQ 

commented on bj eeveral mwlurn writuia. MipM'iully by C!oatiun; but it 

QUI be more oieatl; Dndcratnoil ftom Ihii Swamn TT^iJiogiaa Itielt, under 

Qtaatifma, IxiiiL, InTlij.. In tba McKmd divinioa of tbv neooiid part. 

le Qieful hislorira] iurormutlriii on Uiury l* given bj Booeher in (he 

a to his Palitieal Ijmnamy, bk. UL, oh. ir„ fg 100. 191 (Itani. Lalor. 

\ OhiOAgo, 1ST8: u^ p. 128]. 

Then ia no good aooount of early io^lalatlon on ecunnmie matters ; tbe 
Dootmenla themBelvcn are ail pHiitod In Ibe flret vniuiue of tbo SlaluUt 
j.iff&e Sealm, and with tliiim mint lie oonipared the municipal regulations 
In tbe JIf uni'nusnCa (7fi'fW;a>i,wl. lUley; and the ordinances of the crafta, 
Ihers and in Rilej'a MemoHaUof London. For the history of royal policy 
with regard lo the currrnny, sea Keary, Intmd. lo Oalalegve 0/ Bng. 
Coint in Brit. Uui., I. (1887), anil Budin^r, AnnaU ijf the Coinage (3rd 
edlL, lUOh Bn<l for foreign lra<le, lIubeK Hall, llie Chitlamt fleivnw of 
£bg^fld(188,'i). Uoiit of thu authorities referred loiu ihe picvii^ius clta|it<i 
I «n bLki uaefnl hercj 
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§ 15. The social devclopTncnt with which hithnrto wo have 
been dealing may, in a Benso, be called i/^orAa'aeoug ; we 
have now to aeo how the forces of Church and State took 
hold of the growing society, and attempted to control its 
activity. The natare of this attempt, however, can only bo 
underRtood when we have examined the ideas by which it 
was prompted. 

The teaching of the Gbape! aa to worldly goods had been 
nnmifltakable. It had repeatedly warned men against tba 
pursuit of wealth, which wonld alienate them from the 
service of Gtod and choke the good seed. It had in one 
sti iting instance associated spiritual perfection with the sell- 
ing of al! that a man had that he might give it to the poor. 
It had declared the poor and hungry blessed, and had pro- 
phesied woes to the rich. IiiKtead of anxious thought for the 
food and raiment of the morrow, it had taught trust in God ; 
instead of selfish appropriation of whatever a man could 
obtain, a charity which gave freely to all who asked. And 
in the members of the earliest Christian Church it presented 
an example of men who gave up their individual posseasioiiB, 
and had all things in common.' 

We cannot wonder that, with snch lessons before them, 
a salutary reaction from the self-seeking of the pagan world 
should have led the early Christian Fathers to totally con- 
denin the pursuit of gain. It took them further — to the 
denial to the individual of the right to do what he liked 
with hw own, even to enjoy in luxury the wealth he pos- 
sessed. " What injustice is tJiore in my diligentlypreserving 
my own, so long as I do not invade the property of another ? " 
" SbamelesB saying 1 " says S. Ambrose. " M^ own, sayest 
thou ? what is it ? from what secret places hast thon 
brought it into this world? When thou enterest into the 
light, when thou earnest from thy mother's womb, 
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wealth didst thou bring with thoe V . . . That which ie 
taken "by theo, beyond what would BofSce to thee, is taken 
by violence. Is it that God is unjust, in not diBtribiiting to 
OS the means of life equally, bo that thou ahouldst have abun- 
dance while others are in want? Or ib it not rather that He 
wished to confer upnn thee marks of Bia kindness, while He 
crowned thy fellow with the virtue of patience. Thou, then, 
I who hast received the gift of God, thinkest thou thou oom- 
^mitteat no injustice by keeping to thyself alone what would 
Llbe the means of life to many ? ... It is the bread of the 

■ inngry thou keepeat, it is the clothing of the naked thou 
■Jtookest up ; the money thou burieat is the redemption of the 
i Wretched." ' 

V The highest moral and legal philosophy of the ancient 
P world strengthened this purely religions feeling, by bringing 
I to its aid the doctrine of a " law of nature," Sir Henry Maine 
I lias shown how this conception had arisen, and how it had in- 
w flnenced Koman law ; he has pointed out how that, in apite of 
t its profound influence on men's minds, jurisconsults were by 
■■no means agreed, either as to whether there ever had been a 

■ itste of nature in the past, or as to the precise tests by which 
Wba distinguish those institutions in the present which ac- 
Heorded with natural law. Bat there were two principles on 
ftlrhich they were all agreed, and which they succeeded in. 
PSxapresaing upon the minds of educated men : first, that the 
B characteristics of nature were simplicity and similarity; 
[■ud secondly, as the main consequence of thia, that all men 
" were by nature equal.' Christian writers and preachers 

drew from these principles a conclusion which the lawyers 

seem tn have carefully avoided, — the conclusion that private 

property was contrary to nature. Hence it was that, while 

. tlie ecc'leBiastical law of the later Middle Ages, the Corput 

H^TM Canomci, began by distingaishing natural law from 
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civil law in. alnioat tlie very words of Jnetinian's Insiilules, it \ 
went on to add to marriage and the nurture of children, which 
are the only definite examplee of natural law there given, i 
community of goods, and personal liberty.* " The use of all | 
that is in the world," eaya Clement, " ought to be common to 
all men. But by injustice one man has called this his ow 
another that, and thus has come division among mortals." 

This view as to the origin of property gave Christian j 
moralists a philosophical basis for their teaching. To seek j 
to enrich one's-self was not simply, they could argue, to ii 
spiritual risk to one's own soul ; it was in itself unjust, since I 
it aimed at appropriating an unfair share of what God had | 
intended for the common use of men. 
more than he needed, he was bound to give his superfluity | 
to the poor; for by natural law he had no personal right to 1 
it; he was only a steward for God, And with Christian I 
teachers snch injunctions were no longer mere philosophical i 
deductions ; they came with all the weight of practical 
precepts, pointing to duties to be observed and sins to ba ] 
avoided on pain of punishment in another world." 

If, however, to seek to enrich one'a-aelf was sinful, " 
trade itself jnstifiable ? This was a question which troubled 
many consciences during the Middle Ages. On the one hand 
the benefits which trade conferred on society could not bo 
altogether overlooked, nor the fact that with many traders 
the object was only to obtain what sufficed for their own 
maintenance. On the other hand they saw that trade was 
usually carried on by men who Lad enough already, and 
whose ohief object was their own gain : " If covetousness is 
removed," argues TertuUian, "there is no reason for gain, 
and, if there is no reason for gain, there is no need of trade." ^ 
Moreover, as the trader did not seem himself to add to the 
value of his wares, if he gained more for them 
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[ tad paid, his gain, said S. Jerome, muKt be anotlier's lose ; 
[ and, in any case, trade was dangerous to the eoul, since it 
\ was Bcaroely possible for a merchant not sometimes to act 
deceitfully.* 

To all these reasons was added, by many of the more 
saintly churchmen, yet another, which, had it teen listened 
to, would have pnt an end to seonlar activity altogether. 
The thought of the supreme importance of saving the 
individual soul, and of communion with God, drove 
thousands into the hermit life of the wilderness, or into 
monasteries ; and it led even such a man as Augustine to 
say that " business " was in itself an evU, for " it turns men 
from seeking true rest, which is God."' It needed no little 
courage for more sober churchmen, such ae Leo the Great, to 
reply that it is the way in which a man carries on his trade 
that determines whether it is good or bad, since gain may be 
' honourable as well as dishonourable.'" Yet there were valid 
I reasona for treating clergy and laity differently; and accord- 
' ingly ecolesiaBtical legislation early prohibited the clergy 
from engaging in trade ; if they must needs turn their atten- 
tion from divine duties in order to provide food and clothing 
for theniselves, it should be to agriculture or handicraft ; in 
these, at any rate, they would produce some useful thing, and 
I they would be free from the temptations which commerce 
I would put in their way.^ 

Such was the general character of the teaching of the 
Church on ecouomio matters during the early Middle Ages. 
It would be unprofitable hero to consider how far such teach- 
ing might be beneficial or hurtful under modern circum- 
stances ; nor, since we are now dealing only with the social 
history of the eleventh and succeeding centuries, need we 
consider whether it was altogether justified in the t^o when 
. it was first urged upon men's consciences. Certainly the 
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condition of western Europe long after the eetablishment dEl 
the Teutonio kingdoms was such that it ooutd do but littlefl 
harm, and probably did great good. It could do little harm»,J 
because there was scarcely any commerce, and anch commeroBM 
as there was was directed to the supply of articles of luxuiyw 
for princes and nobles. The condemnation of trade thera-B 
fore, if indeed the clergy continned to repeat it, might weigh I 
hardly upon individuals, but did not impede any useful 1 
circulation of goods. And by stimulating the clergy to J 
rebuke the greed and violence of the powerful, by creating.! 
A public opinion on the side of oontentment and charit/, J 
the teaching of the Church on worldly goods could not foill 
to be beneficial." 

In the eleventh centnry began a great moving of the ' 
stagnant waters. The growth of towns, the formation of mer- ] 
ohant bodies, the establishment of markets, — even if they did J 
no more than furnish the peasant and the lord of the manor! 
with a market for their surplus produce, brought men face tol 
face with one another as buyer and seller in a way they had^ 
not been before. But they did more ; they prepared the way 
for the growth of a new class, a class of craftsmen, who could 
flxiet only on condition that thoy were able to sell their 
manufactures. At the same time, new needs for money 
appeared both in the crusades and in the passion for ohurch- 
bnilding, which the religious revival of the tenth century 
brought with it. Hence economic questions, especially such 
as concerued the relations of seller and buyer, of creditor and 
debtor, became of tho first importance. 

To deal with these new questions a new jurisprudence 
presented itself, — tho jurisprudence based on the revived 
study of Roman law, which can be traced in Italy towards 
the end of the eleventh century, and which found a centre 
for itself in Bologna. The teaching of the founder of the 
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Bolognese school of " glosaatoTB," Imerma, and of hia Bncces- 
Hors" the fonr doctors," attracted crowds of pupils; knowledge 
of Eoman law hecame bo profitable that the study of theology 
was almost abandoned, and council after council in the twelfth 
I century had to prohibit the study of secular law to the 
\ clergy." Now, the Eoman law, in the finished form in whioh 
the Godifioation of Justinian presented it, rested on a theory 
of absolute individual property which was entirely alien to 
the usages of early Teutonic peoples, among whom oommnnity 
of ownership, or at any rate community in use, was etill a 
prevalent custom ; and it recognized an unlimited freedom 
of contract, which may have been suitable to the active com' 
merce of the Mediterranean, but was sure to be the instru- 
ment of injustice when appealed to in the midst of more 
primitive social conditions," 

These conai derations are scarcely weakened, iu the case of 
England, by the customary statement that Bonian law was 
never recognized in this country. If not actually quoted 
from the bench, it was always in the minds of lawyers for 
guidance or comparison. Stephen's order did not auooeed in 
putting an end to the study of civil law which Vaoarins 
introduoed at Oxford.'' The writers of text-books, such as 
Bracton, made large use of the civil law, and the judges of 
the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, there can be little doubt, 
frequently consulted it for principles to guide theirdeoisions.'* 
Maritime law also was, as we know, largely borrowed from 
the Roman jurisprudence ; and this was so intimately bound 
up with the interests of the mercantile oorarannity that we 
cannot suppose other questions arising from trade to have 
been unaffected by it. 

With these new dangers before them, churchraon began 
once more to turn their attention to economic matters, and to 
meet what they regarded as the evil tendencies of the Roman 
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law, " the principle of the world," by a freeh applicafion of 1 
Christian principleB. On two dootrineB eHpeeially did they 
ineist,^ — that wares should be sold at a just prioe, and that 
the taking of intarest was sinfiil. They enforced them from 
the pnlpit, in the confessional, in the ecclesiastical conrts; 
and we shall find that by the time that the period begins of 
legislative activity on the part of the secular power, these 
two rules had been so impressed on the consciences of men 
that Farliameut, municipality, and gild endeavoured of their 
own motion to secure obedience to them. 

§ 16. What Christian morality, as represented by[its highest 
teaohera, aimed at was not merely the prevention of obvious 
injustice or deceit, but the fulfilment of the law of Christ, . 
" Whatsoever ye would that men should do unto you, do ye j 
also unto them."" In nothing was the contrast between | 
this precept and the conduct sanctioned by the civil law 
more evident than iu purchase and sale. Was a man to be 
satisfied with his conduct, if, in selling an article, he got the 
highest price a purchaser was willing to pay, bo long only as 
be did not fraudulently mislead him as to the character of 
the ware ; or was he to aim at some standard of fair price, 
Buoh as he himself would be willing to abide by if he were 
himself a purohaser ? The principle recognized by the Eoman 
law had been that price was entirely a matter to be deter- 
mined by free contract. It left the two contracting parties 
entirely free to agree upon a price at their own risk, subject 
only to the limitation that the seller was bound to reveal 
faults interfering with the pruper enjoyment of the thing sold. 
This was stated very clearly by the legist Paulus, early in the 
third century : " In buying and soiling, a man has a natural 
right to purchase for a small price that whioli is really more 
valuable, and to sell at a high prioe that which is less valuable, 
and for either to overreach the other." The last c 
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echoes the dictnm of Pomponins, a legist of the pre^iouB 
century: "In purchase and sale it is natnrally allowed to 
the contracting parties to try to overreach one another." 

Both these utterances were quoted as authoritative in 
Justinian's digest." And it is very noticeahle that the one 
limitation admitted by Boman law to the application of this 
principle, a limitation introduced by a rescript of Diocletian, 
aimed only at protecting the seller. It was enacted that 
when a thing was sold for leea than half its value, the seller 
could recover the property unless the buyer chose to make np 
the price to the fall amount. It was, indeed, contended by 
many later jurists that this applied only to land, because the 

» instance actually given in the rescript is a farm ; and it 
Beems probable that it was intended to meet a special need, 
to remedy injustice caused by forced sjle." It is referred 
to by the Fathers as showing that even the civil law limited 
freedom of contract in an extreme case; but this scarcely 
weakened the impression which the civil law produced, that 
buyer and seller were free to make what bargain they conld. 
Against this the Church held out the opposite ideal, that of 
" a just price " unaffected by the temporary caprice or need of 

K either party. The phiase itself seems to occur first in 

^^^^. Augustine of Hippo, and he illustrates it by what to 
^^^Knodems will seem an extreme example : " I know a man 
^^^Bffho, when a manuscript was offered him for purchase, and tie 
^^^Khw that the vendor was ignorant of its value, gave the man 
^^^^toie just price though he did not expect it." " 
^^^P We shall nnderetand better how the doctrine was taken 
^^^^'iold of and developed by the theologians and canonists of 
the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, if, instead of attempt- 
ing to draw out from their writings a number of abstract 
propositiouB, we try to follow the argument of the greatest 
of all the medissval schoolmen, S. Thomas Aquinas; who, 
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in this, as Id all the speculatiou of his time, both summed 
up the teaching of his predeceBsorB, and gave a foundation 
for aubaetinent oonBtmction. There is, indeed, no reason 
to suppose that Aquinas took any special interest in the 
economic side of life. His reason for dealing with it evi- 
dently was that his object and method was encyclopBedio, 
aiming at eurveying the whole field of thought. But it 
is worth while noticing both how wide his experience had 
been and how great hie reputation aoon became. Bom about 
1225, of a noble family in the kingdom of Naples, he became, 
when a mere boy, a member of the preaching order of 
Dominicans, studied at Cologne and Paris, for many years 
taught at Paris, taking bis share in the struggle between 
the University and the Friars, and finally returned to Italy, 
to work for eight years at his encyclopsedia, the Santma 
Tlteologiae, and to die in 1274. Even before Ma death ha 
had been recognized as the greatest of theological teachers j 
and he soon came to be regarded as the typical represonta- 
tive of theology, of intellect applied to the service of Chris- 
tian truth. His position in mediasval thought is illuatrated 
by the well-known picture, ascribed to Taddeo Gaddi, in the 
chnrch of S. Maria Novella, in Florence ; there the grave 
square-browed figure of Aquinas is high and lifted up upon 
a throne; supporting him on either side are the sacred and 
profane sciences, each with its best representative among 
men; while beneafh his footstool are the arch-here tics, 
AriuB, Sabellius, Averrhoes. 

Aquinas had been discussing the intellectual and moral 
virtues : he had come to juatici:, which he defines as " the 
perpetual and constant will of giving to every one that which 
is his right ; " and this brings him to the subject of trade. 
And the first question he puts is, aheth&r U is ollontAle to sell 
a fhing for mor" Ihnn it i» worih. His method usually is first to 
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fjlive the argnments against the proposition that he intencU 
himGolf to prove ; then some crushing dictum against these 
argumente, from the Bible, or out of the Fathers ; then the 
conoIuBion of the writer, with the reaeons by which he aup- 
porta it ; and then a careful disproof, one after the other, of 
the argumenta which be had begun by quoting. And so 
here he begins by stating varioua reasons which might be 
alleged for supposing that a man can rightfully eell a thing 
for more than it is worth. In the first place, "justice " is 
that which is according to the civil law ; aud the civil law- 
permits buyer and seller to try to outwit one another." 
The authority of the Eomau Jaw, we see, is put in the 
forefront of the argument. The next argument is also 
one that might be expected from a lawyer : it rests on an 
appeal to "nature;" every one wishes to buy cheap and 
sell dear; but what is common to all must be natural, and 
what is natural cannot be a sin. The third reason assigned 
is Bophiatical : if you accept a gift from a friend and feel 
bound to give something in return, what yon give should 
be in proportion to the benefit you have received, which is 
sonietitaes greater than the intrinsic worth of the gift itself; 
and if j-ou can thus in friendship give more for a thing than 
it is worth, surely you can by a contract of sale. 

But all these arguments are clearly opposod to the words 
of the gospel : " Whatsoever ye would that men should do 
unto you, do ye also unto them," For no one likes to pay 
more for a thing than it is worth, therefore no ono ought to 
tiike more for a thing than it is worth. Aquiuas's own deci- 
sion is that to buy a thing for loss or sell a thing for more 
than its value is, in ileelf, unallowable and unjust, though 
special circumstances may sometimes make it permissible. 
His reason both for the decision and the exception he thus 
states. We may pat on one side cases in which there ia 
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positive deception : they are clearly Biofol. But the very 1 
inBtitiition of selling and buying wares mtiBt have bees j 
introdaced for the aytniaon advantage of mankind. If that ia 1 
BO, it ought to he for the equal advantage of both partie§. j 
And this can only he, if each gets an eqnal value. And theyl 
do not get an equal value if the price one obtaina is reallj 
more than the article sold is worth. 

Bnt suppose one man -wants 'a thing greatly, but its 
possesBor will suffer by giving it np, a price may justly h 
arranged above the real value bo as to compeneate for the hurt 
If, on the other hand, the seller incnrB no special hurt, hntj 
the bnyer will suffer if he goes without it, the eellor has iMm 
right to chargemoreliighlyforiton that account; the hurt ii 
not his to recfeon for. The buyer under these oircumBtanowJ 
may, indeed, from good feeling give something over anA« 
above the value, bat this is to be decided by hia own free will. T 

Then Aquinas turns back and answers the arguments 1 
which he began by quoting. First, as to that based on the I 
Roman law. Kuman law cannot prohibit all that is against)! 
virtue, it can only prohibit what would break up societyJ 
Other wrong acts it treats as quasi-lawful, in the sons 
while not approving them, it does not punish them. BnM 
Divine law leaves nothing unpunished that ia contrary t 
virtue, and preecribeB in sales equal justice. The second ha I 
meets by denying that a vice is made less a vice by b 
common to all: "common," that is to say, "to all who go J 
along the broad road." And here he quotes what Auguatine^^ 
says of "just " price. As to the third, commercial justice ii 
a different thing from friendRhip— in the former it is equali^ J 
in the thing itself that is required, ia the latter equality in J 
the advantage each obtains : an answer which is as sopbiEtical j 
as the argument it meets." 

Thus, then, Aquinas meets arguments derived from tho'l 
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civil law or from & aiippoeed " nature," by the gospel precept, 
which ho confinnB by an argnment based on the common 
woal and the equal rights of every man. And thronghout 
he asanmes that everything has one definite " juat price," or 
" what it is worth," and that thia can be pretty accurately 
aa certain ed. 

Such a treatment of the subject ia sure to seem irritatingly 
vague and unsatisfactory to one who approaches it with his 
mind filled with modem diacusaiona on Talne. Modem 
eoonomiets, beginning with a definition of the anbject-matter 
of their science, wealth, aa that which hae exchange value, 
have believed themsalvea bound to enter into metaphysical 
and philological disquisitions aa to what value really is, and 
the laws by which it is deteimined. Forty years ago they 
seemed to have come to the end of their tasfc, and J. S. TVTill 
declared that " there is nothing in the laws of value for any 
future writer to clear up." But the List twenty yeara, 
eapecially since the pnblioation, in 1871, of Jevona' Theory 0/ 
Political Ecoaoiay, have seen a renewal of the diBcnasion ; and 
now one of the most learned and moderate of recent writers 
is obliged to oonfeea that " the opinion that the doctrine of 
value is, as it were, the sure stronghold of certain truth, 
lifting Eoonomica as an exact acience above the changing 
rulea of human conduct, and making a sure diatinotion 
between Economics and Ethics, ia simply a huge miatake." 
The modem reader of Aquinaa asks himaelf what relation 
this "valet "of the great schoolman, or the "justum pre tium" 
of Augustine, can bear to auch distinctions aa thoae between 
" valve in use " and " value in exchange," between " market 
value" and "normal value," between "total utQity" and 
"final utility." Yet their meaning is clearly enough nnder^ 
etood when we picture fo ouraelves the oiroumstanoea of tba 
time, and compare them with those of our own day. The 
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modem ''consumer" usually buys what he wants at a ahi 
i.e. of a middleman who stands between him and the actual 
producer ; usually, indeed, thoro are two or three such 
middlemen between the maters and the users. The wares 
mostly come from a distance ; the bnyer has scarcely any 
idea of the original cost of the materials, or the condition of 
the wjikmen. Intn the manufacture of most articles, again, 
enters a very considerable division of labour; eo that it is 
becoming increasingly difficult to estimate how muoh recom- 
pense is due to each sort of labour, — a difficulty enormously 
increased by the number of different qualities of the earns 
kind of goods, and the frequent changes of fashion. But in 
the thirteenth century the great majority of articles in the 
daily nee of the mass of the people were bought by the 
consuraor from the actual maker. If the making of an article 
was divided between several crafts, aa e.g. that of cloth 
between weavers, fullers, and dyers, each of these groups of 
craftsmen lived within a narrow circuit, and under the eyes 
of most of those who ultimately bought their manufactures. 
If price, therefore, was to be determined by the rule of doing 
to others as we would wish that others should do to us, then 
the maker should receive what would fairly recompense him 
for his labour ; not what would enable him to make gain, 
but what would permit him to live a decent life according 
to the standard of comfort which public opinion recognized 
08 appropriate to his class. 

It has been well said that what mediteval moralists aimed 
at waa that price should be determined by the permanent 
coei of produclion. But here we must distinguish between 
the sense such a phrase hears in our own time, and the sense 
that must bo attached to it in applying it to the earlier 
period. It has been the doctrine of orthodox English 
economists that normal vaUte, or priee (i.e. value expressed in 
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terms of one particular GOmmodity, gold, whea the value of 
the latter itself doea not fluotuato}, is, in the case of the vast 
majority of articles, determined by coat of produetioB," So 
that it might seem that the only difference between the 
mediiBval and modern point of view was that we tmst to 
competition to bring about the result which the moralists 
and statesmen of the Middle Ages sought to effect by teaohing 
and legislation. But let ua consider what the modem 
economist nndorstanda by the phrase. " The term emi of 
prodnetion includes not simply the cost of material and the 
wages of labour, but also the ordinary profit upon the 
capital employed." " To take the last elemeiit first ; the 
presence of that by itself makes " cost of production " now 
a different thing. Capital now plays a part in production 
almost as great as labour itself, and public opinion recog- 
nizes its right to a separate reward, even when there is 
absolutely no personal exertion or personal risk. But, as 
has been shown, in the period of which we have been 
treating, capital was only beginning to come into exist- 
ence. In agriculture and indusiry it scarcely appeared at 
all ; skill waa far more important. And even if capital had 
been able to play a larger part in industry, moraliats and 
pnUic opinion denied that it had a right to reward. 

The contrast as to wages is almoataa great. Doubtlese 
the yardlinga and cotters and craftsmen sometimes sufi'ered 
from famines j doubtless their surroundings were often 
unsanitary. Still there was a standard of comfort which 
general opinion recognized as suitable for them, and which 
prices were regulated to maintain. But now we are content 
that wages should be determined by the standard of comfort 
which a class can manage to maintain, left to itself, or, 
rather, exposed to the competition of machinery and immi- 
grant foreign labour. 
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The funJamental difference between the medJEB-val and 
modem point of riew lies deeper than this. It is that, with 
B8, value 18 Bometbing entirely snbjectiTe ; it is what each 
individnal cares to give for a thing. With Aqninas it waa 
Bomething objective ; sometbing outside the will of the 
individual purchaser or seller ; something attached to the 
thing itself, existing whether he liked it or not, and that 
he ought to recognize.* And as experience showed that I 
individuals could not be trusted thus to admit the real 
values of things, it followed that it waa the duty of the 
proper authorities of State, town, or gild to step in and | 
determine what the just and reasonable price really was. 

Aquinas then turns to the question, tehelher a sale i 
made unlawfttl h^ a defect in the article sold, meaning, it ia 
clear from the contest, when the article is not of the sub- 
fltance, quantity, or quality it professes to be." There are 
three reasons for supposing it is not made unlawful : first, 
if an article serves all the human wants that it could serve 
if made of the proper substance, it is not unfair to sell it, 
e.g. alchemic gold for real gold {or, as we might now 
say, Aluminium or " AbyBsioian gold" for real gold) ; 
Becondly, as to measures, they differ from place to place, and 
OS insufficient measures cannot always be avoided, they are 
not wrong, — a mere sophism; thirdly, as to quality, great 
knowledge is required to tell the true qualities of things, 
and many dealers are without such knowledge. 

Against all these Ib the saying of Ambrose: "It is a 
manifest rule of justice that to deviate from the truth, to 
cause any one unfair injury, or to be in any way guilty of I 
deceit, does not become a good man." Hence the conclusion 
of Aqninas : to sell or buy one thing for another, not of due | 
measure and quality, is unlawful. 

There are three sorts of defect. As to defect ii 
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vendor is aware of it when he sells, he commits a fraTid, 
■i acts wTongftiliy. So also aa to measures; he who 
Srittingly nsea a defective measure, acta franduleiitly, and 
lereforo ■wrongfally. Ah to quality likewise ; a man selling 
^ broken-down hack as a sound horse, if he does it wittingly, 
"1 guilty of fjaud. In all such casea, the seller is bound 
3 restitution. If the defects were present without 
his knowing it, the seller has not indeed committed sin, but 
is equally bonnd to restitntion. And the same is true if 
a buyer has got a thing too cheaply, owing to the ignorance 
of the Geller. 

And now ae to the three arguments. That baaed on 

alohemio gold is worthless ; for gold is esteemed, not only for 

ita material uses, but also for the dignity and purity of its 

substance and for its medicinal properties. If alchemy 

could mate real gold, it wonid not be wrong to aell it as 

I gold. As to the diversity of measures, this muat indeed bo 

I the caae from place to place, because where things are to be 

fe had in greater plenty, the measures for them are usually 

Rgreater. And therefure it is the duty of the rulera of every 

Jilace to appoint fitting measures, having regard to the 

jumsfances. And only measures thus instituted by public 

(Qthority or custom ought to be used." And as to quality, 

t*rliat has to be considered is the use a thing is to be put lo, 

md this depends on qualities which seller and buyer can 

Eeaaily learn. 

Thus in aU theae cases Aquinas takes us back to the 

'qnestion whether the vender knowingly sella a thing not of 

tiie qnality or measure that the buyer thinks it to be. If 

so, he is guilty of fraud and therefore of sin, whioh Divine 

law will prohibit even if human law does not. 

Aquinas next considers a question of even greater 
practical importanoe ; i« f^ teUw hov/ad to reeeal a faidt in a 
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artieUf The reasons asBigoed for thinking that he is not, 
are four in nnmher. First, the purchaser ia not compelled 
to bay ; it is left wholly to his jndgraent ; and, if he is mis- 
taken in his judgment, that is no fault of the seller.* 
Secondly, it -would be foolish to act in sucb a wa,y as to 
preTont your carrying on your business, and this would be 
the result of revealing faults in goods for sale. Thirdly, to 
know the way of virtue is much more important for a maa 
than to know the qualities of goods. But you are not bound 
to give every one moral advice, therefore you are not bound 
to advise every one in their purchases. Finally, the only 
reaaon for revealing faulta in articles is that their price may 
be lowered. But price would often be lowered if you told 
other things besides these ; for instance, if you came with a 
supply of wheat to a market in which com was scarce, but 
knew that many other supplies were being brought up behind 
you, you would get less for your ovm wheat if you revealed 
that fact. But you are not supposed to be bound to reveal 
such a fact ; whence it follows that yon likewise ought not 
to be bound to reveal defects. 

But against all this is the saying of S. Ambrose : " Fanlta 
in sale are bound to be revealed." Aquinas's conclusion is 
worded with more moderatioa ; a seller may sometimes 
justly, to avoid injuring himself, keep silence about the 
Bcoret faults of an article, provided that such concealment doea 
not turn to the loss or peril of the purchaser. 

It is always wrong, he argues, to cause peril or loss tO' 
any one, and this is what you do if you sell faulty articles 
without warning : causing loss, if the thing, on account of Ihe 
defect, is really worth less, and the prioe is not proportionally 
reduced ; peril, if the use of the thing ia thereby rendered 
dangerous — e.g. if a lame horse ia sold as a safe one, a tottop. 
ing honse as a solid one, bod meat as good. And if the 
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I defects are not revealed, the aeller acta frau'lulently, and ia 
] boand to pay compensation. But if the fault ia obvious, e.g. 
V a one-eyed horse ; or if the article does not suit the aoller but 
I Biay anit somebody else; and provided that the price is 
r proportionally lessened, the seller is not bound to speak 
I about the fault, for if he does the buyer may perhapa want 
to haTe the price reduced mora than would be fair." 

And aB to the arguments on the other aide. First, judg- 
ment can only be exercised upon what ia clearly before oue, so 
that if a fault ia hidden, the matter ia not altogether left to 
the purchaser's judgment." Secondly, you need not eend the 
town crier round to proclaim the fanlt, for that might drive 
away petsons to whom the article would be serviceable ; bnt 
you must tell any individual who offers to bny, that be may 
compare the good and bad qualities of the article. Thirdly, 
thoDgh you are not bound to teU the truth on every subject 
I to every person, yet yon are bound to tell it when your own 
[ ftot may result in injury to some one. The fourth argument 
t-Oaght to give Aquinas more difficnlty, for it would seem, on 
' e principles of Christian morality, that a corn-dealer was 
Jly bound to t«ll wouhl-be pnrcliasem that other dealers 
e on the road. Aquinas, however, makes a coucesdon to 
) growing commeriHal spirit of the time, and allows that 
■ch a dealer would not bo doing wrong by keeping silent, 
1 to reveal the future supply or sell his own corn at 
k leas price, in consequenoe, wonld show more abundant 
Accordingly he has rather lamely to argna that the 
a are not parallel, — that the value of the 00m will only be 
' lessened by the arrival of the other supplies, while the 
article is aiready of lees value owing to the fault. 

It will be noticed with what moderation Aquinas 
bis poHtion. A man in not knowingly to cause losB or 
to another: bnt a defectiva article may still be worth buying] 
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if it is not o«efit fcr one pirrpneA, it may fce f.jr oarither. Wip 
h*Te ftn Am □(({□{( instaoce in the next centory in LondoB^' 
shmrin^ bow rejtard wba Actnallj pai<) to cooaideratiaBB of' 
thi* kia<^. Iq 137S, a certain tanQei -wm bTonght op befbn 
th« mayor hy the overseere of the eordwainera* craft, for 
oipoviog "falM" hide* for aale. The tanaer maintained that 
tbongh these hides were not good for cordwainera, they were 
good for (rther craftsmen. Whereupon a jury was formed, 
ooncieting of two saddleri, one potichmaker, one girdler, two 
leather bottle toAkers, two tannerre, two cnrriera, and two 
oordwftinera, " who dealared apon oath all the said hides to 
>ie raw, and in their then state to be of no serrice to any 
trade," and aocerdin^ly they were forfeited." Clearly the 
tanner wonld have OAoapod if he could have proved his bides 
Kood for anything nt all. 

The three previons qnestions have concerned the relations 
of agrioulturiatfl and of master- oraftii men to the public: 
Aquinaa ban loft to the last the question most difficult for 
liim to answer, that of the relation of the non-manufacturing 
inerohant to the pnldio. As we have soon, the earlier Chris- 
tian moraltsts hail often spoken oa if n merchant's profession 
were In ilnelf a sinful one. But Aquinas clearly sets out 
npim the diHmtision 1* U riyht in trade to buy cheap and eeU 
ileart with thu liituntion of answering the query in the affir- 
mative, though with yery important limitations. There are 
throe ar)i;umonts for the sinfuluess of trade. Fii-st, it must be 
slnfiil, hooattM Chrysostoro siiys "he who buys a thing in 
iirdar to sell it, nnalturvd, for gain, is the merchant driven 
from the Templo." Secondly, It has already been proved that 
It Is wrong to siill a thing for more or buy it for lesa than it 
ts worth; but. bo who buys cheap and sells dear must do 
one or iht other. Thirdly, Jerome tolls us to " flee as from a 
(lestilonoB from the priest who is a merchant and out of 
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poverty becomes rich," and what is ivTong for the oloi^, 
oannot be right for the laity. 

But AugnstiDe telle us that though the oovetous trades- 
man curses at a lose aud lies about prioes, these are Tioee of 
the man and not of the occupation, which may be carried on 
without them. Aquinas's own decision is that it is per- 
missible to trade in order to obtain the neoessarieB of life ; 
but to trade for the sake of gain is in itself base,'* unleee 
the gain is for some honourable purpose. 

Aristotle, he says, diatinguishes between two kinds of 
exchange. There ib, first, the natural exchange, where one 
thing is exchanged for Etnother, or wares for money, on 
Aoconnt of necesaity ; but this sort of exchange is rather that 
of housekeepers or of statesmen, who have to provide neces- 
saries for a family or a State. And there is the second sort 
of exchange, where money is given for money or goods for 
money, for the sake of gain. Such trade is tn I'teei/ base, 
for it is the servant of lust for gain, which knows no limit." 
So that trade in itself is base, in so far as it implies no neoes- 
sary or honourable end. Yet gaiti,, the object of trade, is not 
in itself, contrary to virtue (meaning that gain is not wrong, 
only the meaaurolesa desire for gain}. And as there is nothing 
to prevent gain being devoted to some necessary or even 
honourable object, this would make trade lawful ; aa, for 
instonoo, whnn a man seeks in trade a moderate gain for the 
maintenance of his family or the relief of the poor ; still more 
when trade is carried on for the public good, that a country 
may not he without the neceasariea of life, aud the merchant 
looks upon the gain, not as the object, but as the reward of 
his labour.* 

Aquinas has accordingly no difGcalty as to t)ie saying of 
Ohrysostom. Trade is indeed sinful, be says, when gain 
itself is the ultimate object, still more when the aitiolo is 
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sold uncliatigeil for a higher price. If the article i 
proved in the meanwhile, the gain is but reward for thai 
additional labour; and even gain may be lawfully aimedB 
at when it ie for some necessary or honourable purpose, 
meets the second objection by d/awing a distinction I 
buying cheap merely in order to sell dear, and buying cheap 
and then for some other reason selliug dear. This latter may 
justly happen when the article has been improved mean- 
while; or in caBBB where the price at some other place or 
time happens to be different ; or because of the danger in- 
curred in transferring the article from one place to another. 
It is not clear whether Aquinas recognizes a right to a 
higher price on account of the labour of bringing an article 
to another market. As to the prohibition to the clergy, it 
does not follow from that that trade is sinful, for the clergy 
ought to avoid what has even the appearance of evil. 

We are now in a position to look at the teaching of 
Aq^uinas as a whole. He clearly considers that in any 
particular country or district there is for every article, at any 
particular time, some one just price ; that prices, accordingly, 
should not vary with momentary* supply and demand, with 
individual caprice, or skill in the chaffering of the market. 
It is the moral duty of buyer and seller to try to arrive, as 
nearly as possible, at this just price. Moreover, there are 
for all articles proper measures and qualities, and these also 
must be secured ; and if the wares have any flaws or defects, , 1 
it is the duty of the vender to state them. 

As to trade, though he hesitates at the exact point ftt| 
which the line is to be drawn, he clearly would draw a 
line between licit and Ulioit, The distinction is rather oua] 
depending on the molim of the trader; if he aims not t 
much at gain, as at supplying himself and his family, or^l 
through himself, the poor, with the necessaries of life ; toiV 
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I if he importB into his connfiy goods of wliich it has a real 

lueeil, and, while he accepts what gala he oau get ae a reward, 
B not bent merely on making gain ; then this ie trade that is 
worthy of approbation. Bnt if it is jnet the desire for gain 
that impels a man, anch trade is mean, baae. And, what is 
Btill more important, Aquinas absolutely condemns all merely 
gpeculative trading, all attempt to make gain by a skilful use 
of market changes. He does not indeed tell us how the 
just price of an artiole brought by a trader to a distant 
market is to be determined ; but it seems to follow from 
what he says of the Bort of trading that is justifiable, that be 
would deem it to be such as would cover the just price paid 
for it by the merchant himself, together with saoh gain as 

I would seoure for the merchant what public opinion regarded 
a the necessaries of life for a mau of his class. 

The only form of state action that Aquinas himself dis- 

■tinctly reoommenda ia the regulation of weights and measures. 

vSut the ioevitable result of such teaching as to what was 

inful and what not in the economic sphere would be an 

S»ttempt on the part of the authorities of State, municipality, 

Bvid gild first to correct particular evils, and then, as tha 
dumber of evils to be corrected increased, to control industry 
ind trade in every direction. For it was not until compara- 
Wvely recent times that either public opinion or legislatiTe 

Ptheory drew the distinction between law and morality. 
Whatever was wrong, men thought might fitly bo forbidden 
under penalty. There were disputes as to the proper limits 
between the authority of the two great powers, spiritual and 
temporal ; there were diverse theories as to what constituted 
the supreme temporal authority in a State ; and there were 
conflicts between the various organs of the State, as, for 
instance, between the central authorities and municipalities. 
But there was nothing like the modem feeling that certain 
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Sorts of aclions are matters entirely for the individnul con- 
fcoienoe, and not rightly to be " interfered with from outeide," 

% 17. The teaching of the Church on the eabject of tiKur;, 
i.e. the taking of obi/ payment for a loan of money, waa due, 
even more directly than the doctrine of just price, to the 
lessons of the Gospel. It began with the very natural 
attempt to enforce the precept, "Lend, hoping for nothing 
again," ^ ae part of the duty of brotherly love among Chris- 
tians; and as having the force of a Divine command, and 
therefore to be obeyed, even had the precept not appealed, as 
to most of the Fathers it seemed to do, directly to the con- 
Boience. At first the prohibition of lending money on interest 
was a disciplinary regulation binding only on the clergy; the 
Council of Niccea, in 325, forbade the clergy to take interest 
on pain of degradation from their clerical ofBoe, and the 
duty of abstaining from such base gain was repeatedly 
insisted npon by the decrees of synods and in the writings 
of the Fathers. The prohibition, waa extended to the laity 
in western Europe by the capitularies of Charles the Great, 
and tho councils of the ninth century." But for some time 
after this the eubject is very little noticed in contemporary 
records; probably because cases in which individuals had 
command of large sums of money were eo rare, and the in- 
fluence of the Church was so considerable, that instances la \ 
which interest was obtained for loans very seldom oocuiTed. 

We cannot fail to connect the renewed attention giveiil 
by churchmen to the sin of usury, Irora the twelfth century J 
onward, with the revived study of Roman law in the West,^ 
No legislator or judge could remain ignorant that the oodtfl 
which men looked on as the highest embodiment of fauiiiaDf 
wisdom and statecraft distinctly permitted loans on interestj 
and provided means for enforcing the payment of interest^ 
as well OB capital." The greatest of the " glossators," Aoaur*! 
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of Bologoa (1182-1260), entirely ignored the Canon 
P Law in his interpretation of the section of Justiaian'a code 
I oonceming usnry j and, indeed, specially refers to IrneriuB 
and hiB pupil Bulgarus.in the previous centmy, as anthoritiea 
for saying that a contract to pay interest is entirely jnstifi- 
able." If contemporary satire can be trusted, AocursiuB waa 
not afraid to illustrate his theory by praotice ; to his gains 
aa a professor he Is said to have added those of a money- 
lender, even to his own pupils.*' It is interesting to 
Englishmen to notice that this jurist's son waa, for at least 
seven years, in the service of Edward I. as a member of his 
inner council." 

Papal legislation, to meet what waa deemed a growing 
evil, had begun as early aa 1179. Among the canons of the 
great Lateran Council held by Alexander III. in that year, 
one ran aa follows : " Since in almost every place the crime 
of nsury has become so prevalent that many persons give np 
all other buainesa and become usurers, as if it were per- 
mitted, regarding not its prohibition in both testaments, we 
ordain that manifest nsurera shall not be admitted to 00m- 
munion, nor, if they die in their sin, receive Christian burial, 
and that no priest shall accept their alms." Clergy disobeying 
this order were to be suspended from their ofBoe until they 
had satisfied their bishop." The same pope, in letters to the 
Archbishop of Salerno and the Bishop of Fiaoenza, had pro- 
nounced that usurers, and even the heirs of nsurera, ought to 
be compelled to restore their unjust gains under siinilai 
penalties." 

The rise of the mendicant and preaching orders in the 
early part of the following century, both of them vowed 
to absolute poverty, gave fresh impulse to the effort to 
lessen the evils of usury by the power of the Chnroh : 
the former order contained a largo party anxious to imitate 
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B. Francis in his entire contempt for worldly goods ; ' 
Utter eystematized Charoh teacMng, and their greats 
repreeeDtative, Aqninas, threw the argnmeat against iutere 
into a philosophical form. Up to this point none ! 
apiritnal penalties had heen threatened against nsurere, i 
no attempt had been made to directly influence the eeool 
aathorities of the Torioos states. It was at another grea 
conncil, that of Lyons in 1274, that Gregory X. ventured t 
make a &eeh advance in both of these directions. 
he ordains that no community, corporation, or iudividw 
should permit foreign usurers to hire houses, or indeed t 
dwell at all upon their lands, hut rather should expel theiii 
within three months ; and he forbids any one to let housefti 
to them. The disobedient, if they are prelates, are to haval 
their lands put tinder interdict; if laymen, to be visited fa^l 
their ordinary with ecclesiastical censures." This latter 1 
provision was not likely to be very effective ; consequently 
the more importance must be attached to the nest canon, 
which ordained that the wills of wnrepentant nsnrers, — of 
UBarera who did not make reslitntion, — should be withoat 
validity," This brought usury definitely within the juris- 
diction of the ecclesiastical courts, which bad everywhere 
gained a monopoly of testamentary business. 

The last step was taken in 1311, when Clement T. boldly 
declared all secular legislation in favour of nsury null and 
void, and branded as heresy the belief that usnry was un- 
ainful. The canon appears from its wording to be addressed 
primarily to town authniities, and, it would seem, especially 
to those of Italy and sonthem France. " Whereas," it runs, 
" grievous information has come to us that certain commn- 
nitiea, offending against God and their noighijour, against 
Divine and human laws alike, permit by their statutes usury 
to be demanded and paid, and compel debtors to pay interest, 
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■we therefore decree, with the approval of this Baorod cotinoil (of 
Vienne), that whatever authorities, captains, rectors, oonauls, 
judges, oonnoillora, or any other presume to make in fatnre 
any statutes either that interest shall he paid or that a 
uBurer is not bound to restitution shall incur sentence of 
escommnnication." They are to incur the same penalty 
if, within three months, they do not ahrogate all such 
statutes. Usurers are to be compelled to produce their books 
when any case ariaes. And " if any one fall into the error 
of daring pertinaeiously to afBrm that to engage in usury is 
not a sin, we decree that he shall be punished as a heretic, 
and enjoin aU ordinaries and inqulaitors to proceed with 
rigour against all suspected of this heresy." 

We cannot be surprised that, with such a warning before 
him, the legist Bartolus (1314-1367), the founder of the 
second great school of civilians, should take up a very 
different position on the subject from Accursius. He comments 
in the usual fashion on the law of Justinian concerning 
interest, but frequently remarks that the taking of interest 
is now forbidden by civil law as well as by the canon law." 
But the change in the teaching of the civilians had been 
gradual. Even the law of Justinian had placed certain 
limitations on the lending of money;" and, in explaining 
these, the civilians had naturally tended to introduce some of 
the ailments of the theologians."' We shall see later that 
it was during this period that secular legislation itself began 
to follow the example of ecclesiastical ; and the legist Baldus 
(1327-1400), whose authority was especially great in 
merchant law, frequently refers to the prohibition of usury 
as enforced in his time in all the secular courts." 

Let ns turn now to the arguments by which theologians 
and lawyers justified the prohibition. Of these the most 
important, as has already been said, was the gospel precept. 
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which was held to be oonclusive in itself, bo that it was 
seldom considered necessary to explain the reasons which 
had led to it. As secondary proof from Holy Writ, reference 
was made to the Mosaic law prohibiting the tating of nsnry 
by one Hebrew fi'om another, especially the warning, " If 
thou lend money to any of My people that is poor, thon abalt 
not be to him as an usurer, neither shalt thou lay upon him 
usury. °^ Later writers referred to the doctrine of Ariatotlo 
that money was itself barren, and that therefore &uit or 
interest cannot justly be demanded for the use of it. This, 
of all the theoretic arguments, was the one most readily 
grasped by the public mind, and the one consequently that 
appears most frequently in literature : as in the well-known 
paasago in the " Merchant of Venice," where Antonio taunts 
Shylock with taking " a breed for barren metal." But the 
main argument by which the great schoolmen and legiata 
maintained that the taking of interest was of itself opposed 
to natural reason and unjust, was one much more subtle than 
this, and careful attention must be given to it. It turned 
npon a distinction derived from Bonian law, though applied 
in a manner foreign to Eoman law, between congumptibles, 
things such as coi'n, that are consumed or spent in use, and 
fangihleB, such as a house, which is not consumed by use. 
Money, it was said, belonged to the first class. So that to 
charge interest was, as it were, to sell a thing, and then 
make a charge for the use of it, which was unjust. The 
modem reader wiU probably object thai the lending of 
money can hardly be called a sale. But it bad been a doc- 
trine of the Roman law, that when money had passed into 
the hands of the boiTower, he obtained not merely the pos- 
tetno but the dowinium, i.e. the absolute right of property in 
it, and therefore the canonists argaed that the transaction 
must be regiirded as a sale in which the payment of the 
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price was deferred. And to any who etill objected that 
some payment ought to be made for the loss of time in wait- 
' ing for the price, the canonietB replied that time was couimon 
property, and ought not to be eold. 

The argument based oq this distinction had appeared 
oomparativeiy early ; in the 2)ec?^(um it ia attributed to 8. 
Chrysoetom. But it will bo worth while heia to quote it in 
the shape in which it was stated by Aquinaa, from whom it 
was taken and commented upon by all the later theologians 
and legists. 
I " To take usury for a loan of money ia in itself unjust : 

I for it ia to sell what does not exist, which is an inequality, 
and therefore an injustice. To understand this, it must be 
known that there are some things whoso use consists in the 
consuming of them, as when we consume wine by drinking 
it, or com by eating it. In articles of this kind, therefore, 
the use of the thing muat not be reckoned separately from 
the thing itself; he who ia given the use is thereby given 
the thing. And accordingly in lending a thing of this 
kind, all the rights of owaersliip are handed over. If there- 
fore a man wanted to sell wine and the use of the wine 
apart from one another, he would be either selling the 
same thing twice (meaning that the use ts the wine), or 
I would be selling what did not exist. "Wherefore he would 
I manifestly be committing injustice and sinning. Tor the 
Iftame reason, he would commit injustice who lent wine 
am, seeking for himself tao rewards, the restitution of an 
F equal amount of the article, and also a payment for its use, 
called usury. 

" But there are some things, the nse of which is not in the 

oonBUming of them ; thus the use of a house is to dwell in it, 

not to destroy it. And, accordingly, in cases of this kind the 

[ two things can be granted separately, aa when a man 
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tranefera the ownership of a house to another, but reserrea 
to himself the use of it for a certain time, or conversely. 
Therefore a man may lawfully receive a price for the use of i 
a house, and besidea this demand the restoration of the honaa I 
itself at the end of some period agreed upon. Ent money, as J 
Arigtotle says in the fifth book of the Ethias and the first of | 
the Politics, has been devised for the making of exohan 
So that the first and chief use of money is its consumption or i 
spending. Wherefore it is in itself wrong to receive (besides 
the return of the money itself) a price for the iwe of the 
money." " I 

It will be shown in a later section bow, in the sixteenth 
century, instead of the theory that all taking of interest was 
usurious, arose the theory that it was only the taking more 
than a certain percentage ; and when we come to our own 
century we shall see how the practical difficulties involved 
in such a distinction, together with the belief in the natural I 
right of every man to make what terms he pleased in money 1 
bargains," caused all legal restraints to be removed. There 1 
was a period when to defend usury laws was to obtain the 1 
character of a sentimental reactionary. But the political 
dangers which complete freedom of contract in the matter of 1 
loans has caused in central and eastern Europe, dangers so I 
great as to induce the German legislature to retrace its steps 
and bring book the legal prohibition of usury in a more J 
workable form," may dispose us to consider what sort of I 
justification the ideas we have been stating may have had ia I 
relation lo the circumstances of the time in which they w 
dominants But, first, we must put on one side the argument I 
in favour of iatereat ifhich will probably suggeat itself to 1 
nine out of ten who think about the matter : " A mao who I 
has money is not bound to lend it; if he does choose to lend 4 
it, surely ho is free to make what oonditiona he pleases." To'l 
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this the mediffival theorist would reply, " True, he is not 
bound to lend it ; bat if he does, ho can only do so on just 
oonditiona. If he persists in making unrighteous conditions, 
he is to he punished by spiritual penalties, and, if these do 
not aufSce, by aeoular penalties. A man has not the right 
to do what he likes with his own." 

Now, speaking generally, it may be said that, during the 
period from the eleventh to the fourteenth century, there was 
but a very small field for the investment of capital." In 
the trading centres there were, indeed, during the later part 
of the period, occasional opportunities for a man to take part 
in a commercial venture, and no obstacle was pat by the 
ChuToh or puhlio opinion to a man's investing hia money in 
this way, when no definite interest was stipulated for, but 
he became a bona fids partner in the risk as well as the gain." 
Bttt such opportunities were very rare. We must not forget 
that England was almost entirely an agricultural conntry, 
and that its agriculture was carried on under a ouatomary 
system which gave littlo opportunity for the investment of 
capital. Even in the rising manufactures of the time there 
was little room for " enterprise " or " extension of businesB : " 
the demand was too small, the available workmen too few, 
for any such rapid increase in production as we are nowadays 
familiar with. Under such circumstances, when money was 
borrowed, it was usually to meet some sudden stress of 
misfortune, or for "unproductive" expenditure, e.g. by a 
knight to go on crusade, or by a monastery to build a churob. 
A good example is furoished by the history of S. Edmunds- 
bury, on which Carlyle has commented in Ptwi and Preeent. 
The old abbot mismanaged the convent revenues ; the Camera 
fell into ruins; and £27 bad to be borrowed of a Jew to 
rebuild it, — a debt whioh, by the accumulation of compound 
I intfiiest, had, at the end of four years, riaen to £880." 
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In oaHSB like these it Beemed unjust that a peiHon pos- 
BBssing money wHch he could put to do productiTe uae 
hiniBelf should make gain out of the necoesitiea or piety of 
another. Ample security was usually given for the return , 
of the money lent ; " and as the alternative to lending waa 
that the money remained idle in the hands of its posseaaor, 
he was in juat the same position when his money came back 
to him aa if he had never parted with it. Surely, under 
these oircum stances, we cannot blame the moralists who 
thonght that the evils of usury were so great that they did 
well to prohibit the payment of interest altogether. And 
such an opinion was likely to be strengthened by the grievoua 
reeulta before their eyes of such usury aa was permitted, — 
that exercised by the Jews. The Jews of history were not 
cringing cowards, biit too often niercilesa bullicB, confident 
of the royal protection. We can hardly blame them. They 
were shut out by law or prejudice in almost every country 
from engaging in agi-icultnre, industry, or commerce, and 
were thus almost driven to trade in money. It waa in vain 
that Innocent III. called upon all Christian princea to. 
compel the Jews to give up their usuries ; they were too 
profitable a source of revenue to be parted with, until 
aovereigns could show self-denial and cruelty enough to 
drive them out of the kingdom altogether, like Edward I. in 
1290, The eccleaiaetical courta were obliged to shut their , 
eyes to them. Since, moreover, the exti'eme pcjialtios that I 
until 1274 the courts could inflict were exclusion from w 
munion and the refusal of Chrietian burial, it is difBcult to ] 
see how the Jews could have been hindered in their busineaa, 
even had the courts been bold enough to attempt it,°° 

It is scarcely denied by competent modern critics that, at ] 
Bome period at any rate, during the Middle Agea there waa 
such an absence of opportunities for productive investment | 
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as relatively to juBtify this strong prejudice against interest ; 
the only difference of opinion is as to how late that period 
reaches. One writer is of opinion that even before the twelfth 
century the economic condition, of things vaa such that the 
papal decreea could not possibly meet with obedience : be can 
only regard the effort of the Church as a vain struggle againet 
irresistible tendenoiea.*^ To another the prohibition seems 
juatiflable faj- into the fifteenth century."' On the one hand, 
it is clear that the growth of commerce from the thirteenth 
oentury onward must, by widening the field for profitable 
investment, have lessened the injustice of taking interest. If, 
for instance, a man could make twenty per oent. on a certain 
capital in commerce, it might seem hard to prevent hia 
borrowing money at ten per cent. It was imposBible to 
maintain that money was absolutely barren after Innocent 
III. had expressly ordered that dowry iu certain cases was to 
be "committed to a merchant" in order that "hononrable 
gain " might be obtained.^ On the other hand, we can 
scarcely suppose that the prohibition of usury would have 
been maintained by public opinion, enacted by statute, and 
enfoiced in the courts throughout the fourteenth century, a« 
it certainly was, if cases had been of frequent occurrence in 
■which it really prevented legitimate commercial enterprise, 
or hindered the growth of manufactures. We may, perhaps, 
conclude that on the whole it was suited to the economic 
condition of western Europe, though there may sometimes 
have been cases in the active commercial life of the towns 
where it was felt to be a harden. 

Later writers, especially those of the sixteenth century, 
occapying themselves in the work of systematizing canon 
law, and in applying it to new cases as they arose, arrived 
at certain theoretic conceptions concerning capital, money, and 
value which seemed to them to underlie the particular pre- 
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C9pt8. They ahowed how these conceptions were related t(» 
one KQotber, and in this way there c&ine to be formulated for 
the flret time a general economic theory. This theory Ende- 
mann haa explained with great falceBii ; and his ailment 
implies that because certain general conceptiona seem to be 
the logical basts of definite regalatlons, these conceptiona 
most have been in the mindB of thocie who issued the regula- 
tions. But the ideas which we have already esplaioed appear 
quite sufQcient to account for the rules and maxJms of, at 
any rate, the period down to the middle of the fourteenth 
century. It aeeraa advisalnle, therefore, to postpone the oon- 
sideration of the general canonist theory, as well as the 
exooptions. limitations, and pretests for evasion which were 
gradually devised, until we come to the later centuries. 

We mnat, however, notice the application of the prohibi- 
tion to cases other than money loans. The repayment of ft . 
loan together with interest in money had, of course, been the 1 
first subject of prohibition ; but even the ^Fathers of the fourth \ 
and fifth centuries bad rebuked those who pretended that I 
usury consisted only in taking mon^^-interest. If you lend 1 
money to a man expecting to receive from him more than I 
you have given, whether it is in money or in com, wine, I 
oil, or anything else, you are a usurer, says S. Augustine. 1 
Jerome, in almost the same words, lays down that usury it 
receive more thnn you have given, and condemns those who j 
for money they have lent " are wont to receive small presents J 
of various kinds j " while S. Ambrose declares *' usury iB I 
whatever is added to the capital, whether it be food, clothing, \ 
or whatever else you like to call it." All these definitions I 
were included by Gratian in his Decrefum," G-regoiy IX. I 
drew the deduction that to pay a sum of money on condition J 
that yott should be repaid at a future time in wares— 
oortainnumberof measures of grain, wine, or oil," — when you 1 
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knew that before that time the valne of those articleB would 
rise above that suni, Was aleo iiaiiiy.*° Such a transactiDii 
Oonld be called either a loan or a parchaae ; and though the 
prohibition did not interfere with a sale where the purohaBer 
had no idea whether at the time of delivery the value of 
the goods would be greater or lesa, it certainly stood in the 
way of speculative trading, where the purchaser eayccfed that 
values would rise.* For it was not ao much the aotnal 
receipt of greater gain, as the iidimiion to obtain greater gain 
that wag eiufol. 

A second deduction, probably even more important, was 
that, since it was wrong in return for a loan to receive 
liack the principal in money together mt\ interest in kind, 
01 to receive in kind more than the value of the money, 
it must also be wrong, if you do receive the value in kind, 
then in addition to demand the capital sum in money. 
The application of this was to those cases where land had 
been pledged in security for a debt. When the lender had 
taken posHCssion of the laud and had kept it long enough to 
receive from its produce the value of the sum originally lent, 
he was bound to restore the land. Cases of this kind must 
have been especially numerous. The canon drawn up on tJie 
subject at the Council of Tours in 1163 dealt only with the 
misconduct of the clergy ; the prohibition of such unjust 
gain by the laity occurs in a Bull of Alexander III., addressed 
to the Archbishop of Canterbury and his sufFi-agaus : " Since 
to pursue the gains of usury is dangerous not only to the 
clergy but to all others, we enjoin you to compel by eocl&- 
siastical penalty those who have received the capital they 
lent (together with the expenses of management) from the 
poBsessions or woods they are known to hold in pledge, to 
restore the same pledge*." " And in the following century 
the rule was repeated in a canon issued by S. Edmund Rich 
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of Canterbury : " We forbid that any one ehould endeavour to \ 
retain a pledge, after from tbe fruits of it he has received the 
Bnm he lent, together with expenses, since to do bo ia usury," 

The transition was easy from usury, strictly so called, to I 
Dsurious praotices in ordinary trade. Thus all payment of 1 
money in return for rte jtPtnj of crerfif, — all bargains in which f 
goods were sold at a price higher than their real value in con- 
sideration of the seller's ha viog to wait some time before he waa 
paid, — were deemed usurious. For it was the same as if tha ( 
seller were to charge interest for lending the goods themselvoB, 
or the amount of money which was the juat price of the poods, 
to the buyer, for the period during which the seller waited 
for payment. It is significant that the direct prohibition of ] 
such practices should appear first in a Bull directed by Alex- 
ander III., in 1176, to the Archbishop of Genoa, — which city 
was then struggling with Pisa for commercial supremacy in 
the Mediterranean, — and that the wares specially mentioned 
should be spioeriea. It was the trade in spice which produced 
probably the first body of whfAmale mercAant^ dealing in a special 
commodity, namely the grocers ; and we may perhaps con- 
jecture that cases of purchase on credit, such as the letter speats 
of, would be likely enough to occur on the part of the small 
general dealers from the greater merchants. " You tell us it 
often happens in your city that people buy pepper, or cinna- 
mon, or other wares, at the time not worth more than five 
pounds, promising to pay those from whom they reueived them 
sis pounds at an appointed time. Though oontracta of this 
kind and under such a form cannot strictly bo called usuries, 
yet nevertheless the venders incur guilt, unless they are 
really doubtful whether the wares wiU be worth more 
or less at the time of payment. Tour citizens therefore 
will do well, for their own salvation, to cease from such 
contracts," ™ 
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It ia easy to see how the theory of nsnry, when it had 
once been developed to this point, wonld come to be inter- 
woTen with the theory of just price, until the one could in 
many doubtful cases be brought to strengthen the other. It 
■will be worth while to conclude this section with two quota- 
tions which will show how the teaching was presented in a 
popular form. Hitherto we have referred only to the writ- 
.ings of Fathers and Schoolmen, the canons of Counoils, and 
the deorees of Popes : the following are taken &om the A^en- 
InU of Invsyt, a sort of mannal for oonfessors, of wide use in 
the later Middle Ages, itself a translation made in 1340 by a 
certain Dan Michel, a monk of !£eat, from a French treatise 
written in the previous century. " The eighth bough of 
Avarice is chaffering, wherein men sin in many ways, for 
worldly gain, and especially in seven ways. The first ia to 
sell things as dear as oae can, and buy things as cheap aa one 
can. The nest is lying, swearing, and forBweariag, the higher 
to sell their wares. The third is by weights and measures, 
and that may be in three ways : the first when a man has divers 
weights or divers measures, and buys by the greater weights 
or measures and sells by the lesser; the second when a man 
has right weights and measures but makes an untrue use of 
them, as when taverners fill a measure with scum ; the third 
when in weighing a thing it is made to appear heavier than 
it is. The fourth manner of sin in chaffering is to sell to 
time [referring doubtless to such sates on credit as have 
just been explained]. The fifth manner is to sell otherwise 
than one hath showed before, as the scriveners do who begin 
with words fairly written. The sixth is to hide the truth 
about the thing one sells, as do horsedealers. And the 
seventh is to contrive that the thing sold should appear 
better than it is ; as when cloth-dealers sell their cloth in a 
dim light." Dsury is also divided into seven kinds. " The 
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first when a loan ia made in money, and the lender reoeive 
profits in money, or in horses, or com, or wine, or fruits of tbi 
land whioh he tabes in pledge, over and above the capita 
sumt and withont reckoning them as part payment. 
is worse, a creditor will Bometimes demand payment sevei 
timeB in the year, to raise the rate of usury, even when i 
each term he receives a gift; and he will often torn thel 
interest into the principal debt. These are usuries evil and 
foul. The court«duB leaderja be that lendeth without making 
bargains for profit. , . . The nest manner of usury ia that 
of those who do not lend themselves, but retain what their 
fathers, or those whose wealth they have inherited, have 
received through usury. The third way is that of those 
who are ashamed to lend with their own hand, hat lend 
through their servants or somebody else. They are thna 
roaster money-lenders ; and of such sin those great ones are 
not free who support Jews and other usurers, that destroy 
the country, receiving from them the ransom money of the 
goods of the poor. The nest way is that of those who 
borrow at a low rate of interest themselves and lend at a 
greater, — the little usurers. The fifth manner is when a 
man sella a thing for more than it is worth at the time ; 
or, what is worse, when he sells at a time when his wares are 
greatly needed for twice or thrice as much as they are worth. 
Such trade is ruinous to the knights who follow tournaments ; 
they get from them their estates in pledge and never 
release tbera. Others buy articles, auch as com or wine, for 
half as miich as they are worth, and sell them for more than 
twice as nmch as they are worth ; or buy them in harvest 
time, or when they are especially cheap, with intent to sell 
them again when they are dear, wishing for a time of 
scarcity ; while others, again, buy com in the blade, and 
vines in the flower. The aisth manner of nsury ia to lend 
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money to merchanta on condition that they Bhal! share in 
gains but not in losaoa. . . . And finally the seventh manner 
is that of thoaa who lend a little to their poor neighbours 
■when thoy are in need, on condition that they shall work for 
them, and get out of them three pennyworth of work for 
every penny they have lent." ™ 

Nothing could better illustrate than this last passage the 
way in which the two rules, to sell at a fair price and to 
avoid usury, had come to be almost identified with one 
another even in the mind of the writer of a manual for the 
confe!!sional. It has now to be seen how it was attempted 
in secular legislation to give ezpression to, and to enforce, 
these principles. 

§ 18. Most of the economio questions which presented 
themselves to meditEval thought were met by the proposition 
that for every commodity or service there was a just money 
equivalent. But that practical effect should be given to 
such a principle, it was necessary that a country should 
possess a trustworthy currency. Moreover, the sole right 
of coinage had been expressly claimed by Eoman law as a 
prerogative of the head of the State, an example which 
conid not fail to oommend itself to the sovereigns whose 
kingdoms arose upon the ruins of the empire. For both 
these reasons, to maintain a prerogative, and to satisfy a 
general need, the princes of the young states of western 
Europe began very early to issue currencies of their own. 
And thus the provision of a medium of exchange was the 
first assistance which the organization of the state rendered 
to society. It is therefore necessary to deal at somewhat 
greater length with a subject to wiiich brief referenoe has 
already been made. 

The earliest function of a currency in early societies was 
not so muoh that of a medium of exchange as of a efnre of 
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L-oZue. Them was little regular traffic or purchase of com-. I 
modiliee : men livod upon the produce of their lands, tilled by 1 
themBelves or by their dependents. Still, ocoaaions aametinies 1 
arose in which men might need or desire to buy for them- \ 
BBlves food, land, or slaves; adventurouB traders sometimM 
arrived at a great man's bousa with jewels or robes for sale f 
sometimes there was a wergild to be scraped together. And ■ 
even if the store were not parted with, the very posseseioti of I 
things universally desired as ornaments, would increase tha I 
respect in which a man was regarded. Such a purpose was J 
served among the English as among the Scandinavian nations 1 
by gold armlets or rings," and by the few Soman gold coins I 
left behind after the barbarian conquest or brought by traders. { 
The first new and independent coinage in western Europe I 
was strnok by the Merovingian princes; it was in gold, and I 
in imitation of a small Eoraan coin." The introduction of I 
Christianity into England, bringing with it new ideas of royal ' 
duties and powers, and a closer connection with the Conti- 
nent, led almost at once to an imitation of the Merovingian 
currency. These first English coins were of gold; probably 
very few were struct. The pieces comprising such a cur- 
rency were far too valuable to be used conveniently in trade- 
Moreover the Teutonic peoples had long shown a preference 
for silver over gold. Accordingly, with the rise of trade along 
the Frisian shores, and the increasing importance of the Aus- 
traeian Franks, there appeared a silver coinage along the lower 
Khine." The example was followed in the English kingdoms 
which carried on trade with those countries, namely Kent, 
Essex, and Mercia ; and the silver coins then struok, known 
as loeattof, were almost certainly the first ooius that came into 
general use in England for the purpose of trade.'" They were 
not destined, however, to play any oonsiderable part in the 
history of English onrrency : about a centary later they were 
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aced by a coinage of a different charaoter, the silver 
penny, wliiob from the end of the eighth to the middle of 
the fonrteenth century was the only coin in general use in 
this country. This aleo -was a direct imitation of the " new 
pennies " issued by Pepin the Short in the Frank kingdom, 
about 765 ; '' and, as we might expect, it was issued first by 
Offa, who was in constant communication with the Carling 
princes. Por some time Northnmbria had a copper coinage 
of its own ; but towards the end of the ninth century this 
also gave way to a silver penny currency, similar to that of 
the south." 

It is probable that the right of coinage was from the first, 
in England regarded as speoiaUy attached to the royal dignity. 
The Mcoiios indeed bear no inscriptions; but the silver pen- 
nies have on the one side the name of the moneyer who struck 
them, and on the other usually that of the king by whose 
authority they were issued. From this evidence, it appears 
that each of the kingdoms then existing in England — Kent, 
East Anglia, Northnmbria, Mercia, and Wesaex — had its 
own issue, as long as it was governed nominally by a king, 
even when it had fallen into the position of a vassal state. 
And although the great ealdormen of later centuries became 
practically semi -independent princes, they never issued 
money with their own names upon it. To the rule that the 
coinage was issued by royal authority there are, however, 
three remarkable exceptions. There are a number of pennies 
extant bearing the names of " Edmund, king," or " S. Ed- 
mund," struck, it would seem, at the end of the ninth and 
beginning of the tenth century. It is probable that these 
were made to be worn in memory of the martyred king of 
East Anglia, and that they scarcely came into general 
circulation." Much more important than these were the 
two archiepiaoopal coinages: that of Oanterbnry, bearing 
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the name of its archbisliopB, from oirc. 766 to circ 9! 
and that of York, coneisting of copper ityeag (or piecea), 
with tiie names of the arohbisliopB, from piro, 734 to oirc. 
900, and of silver pennies, bearing the name of S. Peter, 
during the first half of the cinth centmy,™ In the almost 
cont ill nous anarohy during the reigns of the lat«r North- 
umbrian kings, both Anglian and Danish, tho Arohbiehop 
of York gained a unique position as the one represent ative 
of order in the northern half of England. The primate of 
Canterbury also had an inflnence and authority that made it 
advisable for Egbert to enter into alliance with him as with 
an equal potentate." It is easy enough, therefore, to under- 
stand why the two archbishopa should have been allowed to 
exercise rights which the kings usually reserved to them- 
eelves. But it does not seem fanciful to suggest that thia 
was also due to the feeling that the Churoh was, in an especial 
way, the guardian of morality in matters of trade, and there- 
fore that it was fitting that the all-essential goodness of the 
currency should be guaranteed by putting its issue into the 
hands of the great pastors. Even after the archbishopa of 
Canterbury had ceased to issue coins bearing their own name, 
they retained the right of appointing two out of the seven 
moneyers employed in the city of Canterbury, while the 
abbot of Christ Church nominated one ; and at Eochester the 
bishop appointed one out of three." Doubtless, as we find by 
later grants, the right of having a moneyer implied also the 
receipt of certain profits. 

In 954, the Danish kingdom in Nortbumbria came to an 
end. Henceforward the only king in England was the ruler 
of WesBex,'" About the same time, moreover, the West 
Saxon kings began to assume titles implying imperial power, 
Buch as Basileiu, Jmperoior, and Gaetar,^ — partly, no doubt, 
to assert their own overlordshlp over all other princes within 
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Britain, but also partly, it is pi-oliabla, to claim for theioBelves 
It dignity euoli as they supposed belonged to Hoinan em- 
perors. A natural oonBequence was the aseertion of the 
king's exolusive prerogative of issuing money. " Let no 
man have a moneyer except the king," appears among the 
laws of Ethelred in 997.™ But it was long before the work 
of minting was confined to one place immediately under the 
Bupervision of royal officials. It would seem that moneyera 
were allowed to establish themaolvoa, or were employed at 
intervals, in all important trading centres, though little is 
known of their status or of the precise way in which the 
coins got into ciroulation. It was the growing trade in the 
towns, especially at the ports,*' which made a currency in- 
creasingly necesBary, and the minters in each town may be 
regarded as primarily working to meet the needs of the 
traders of that particular place. Indeed, it was so im- 
possible to maintain the standard of quality and weight 
unless the minting was done publicly in towns, under the 
constant watch of the reeve, that it was enacted that it 
should bo carried on nowhere else on pain of death." 

h far England had only followed the same course of 
development as the other countries of western Europe; but 
Q the tenth century onward it presented a striking con- 
rast to them. In Prance, Germany, and Italy the right of 
□inage was gained by all the more important princes and 
cities; in England, the king's sole prerogative was never in 
danger except during the anarchy of Stephen's reign. Then, 
indeed, baronial mints appeared. The claim to strike their 
own coin was justly regarded by contemporaries as an en- 
croachment on the rights of sovereignty. But Henry II, 
,, had no difficulty in putting an end to this "adulterine" 

I^^Hwinage ; "^ and it is to be noticed that the king's sole right 
^^^^^ regulating the currency was afterwards asserted, not only 
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Bs againet individual barons, but also as againet Farliament. 
A provision of tlie Ordainera, that no charge ahould be made 
on the coin of the realm without the consent of the barona 
in Parliament, waa repealed in 1322." 

Down to the reign of Heuiy VIII. the tinge of Eng- 
land were honourably free from the crime of debasing the 
cnrrency, — therein a striking contrast to their French 
iieighbouTB. For a brief apace there was danger. William 
EnfiiH Heema to have exacted or threatened to exact a pay- 
ment from his subjects known as moneyage, mmetagium, — a 
recognition, apparently, of his right to alter the coinage, and 
a bribe not to do so." But thin, among other innovations, 
waa expressly renounced by Henry I. From that time the 
efforts of the aovereigns or of their ministers were steadily 
directed towards securing a sound currency for the country. 
There were two main dangers ; lest the moneyers should 
elude the vigilanoe of the local authorities, and ist^ue ooina 
of base metal, and lest coins should he clipped as they passed 
from hand to hand. The former evil was met and overcome 
by ruthless severity in the puniahment of iraadulent 
moneyers. Their hands were to be cut off and set upon 
the mint-smithy, says a law of Athelstan; they were to he 
put to death, says a law of Ethelred." Henry I. fell back 
upon the earlier pan ishment of diamemberment; and in one 
swoop of avenging justice inflicted it, in 112S, on every 
moneyer in England."* It is clear from the chroniclers that 
Heniy'a conduct was seen with gratitude by the nation. 
Only two years before, a council at Rome, under Pope 
Calixtus, had pronounced upon such criminals the highest 
penalty that an eccleEiastical authority could inflict, and had 
separated from the congregation of the faithful whoever 
knowingly made or purposely circulated false money, as men 
iccursed, oppressors of the poor, disturbers of the State.** 
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The Government in the main encceetled : the difficulties which 
ai-oae in the following centuriea were due to the importation 
of base money from abroad. The other danger waa greater, 
and waa bnt partially avoided. The practice of clipping the 
coinage was carried on ao generally that it waa often 
neceBsary to prohibit the use of the old currency, and oauae 
a new one to be issued, as in 1180 and 1248." Henry L 
endeavoured to lessen it by ordering that all who lived 
within towns should take an oath to preserve the coint^e ; " 
the ministers of John, by a proclamation in 1205 that none 
were to keep clipped money in their possession on pain of 
seizure," and, in the following year, by an Assize fixing one- 
eighth as the limit of allowable nnder-weight, and ordering 
the use of a jury of inquest to discover who were guilty of 
olipping." 

It was impossible altogether to put an end to this form 
of tiand so long aa the process of minting waa as rude as it 
remained until the seventeenth century. Perfectly round 
coins conld not be produced until the dio struck by the 
hammer had been replaced by the " mill ; " * and the fact 
that coins as issued from the moneyere already differed 
somewhat in size rendered the work of the clipper easy. It 
was all the more important, therefore, that snch uniformity 
should be secured as was possible. In 1208, all the moneyera, 
Bseayers, and keex>ers of dtee were summoned from London, 
Winchester, Exoter, Chichester, ContBrbnry, Kochester, 
Ipswich, Norwich, Lynn, Lincoln, York, Carlisle, Northamp- 
ton, Oxford, S. Edmnndsbury, and Durham, to appear at 
Winchester with their old dies; these were taken from them, 
and they were sent back with new ones all of one pattern, 
— a precaution often repeated.^ This expedient had the 
additional advantage of hastening the slow tendency towards 
uniformity iu the " type " or pattern of the coins. As early 
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as the reign of Henry II, the number of types had 1 
reduced to two, and at last, under Edward I., it was liraite 
to one. The first recorded public trial of the i^iAilij of th^ 
coins issued was in 1248 ; " in 1270 a general assay of t' 
coins in use throughout the kingdom was ordeied; 
the first regular " trial of the pix," — an examination of t 
coins recently struck at the mints of London and Cantei^ 
bury, by the barons of the Exchequer, — was in 1281 
1282." And gradually we find the local mints brought t 
some extent under a central authority, and their num 
reduced. In 1279, a skilled coiner from Marseilles ■ 
made master of the mint, with authority to make moneu 
at London, Canterbury, Bristol, and York; and i 
Edward III. pennies were struck only at London, York^ 
Durham, and perhaps Canterbnry, and gold coins only a 
London."" 

The quality of the metal of which the English penny waq 
composed was almost uniformly good ; but in its weigliH^ 
there were considerable variations. In this, as in all other I 
parts of their administration, the English sovereigns were 
greatly influenced by the example of the Frank kingdom. 
Charles the Great bad taken for his standard a pound con- 
siderably heavier than that by which the Merovingian 
moneyera had reckoned; his pennies averaged 22*5 grains 
troy ; and the English penny, weighing at first about 18 
grains, nearly reached this standard under Egbert and Etbel- 
wulf. But as the unity of the Frank empire disappeared 
under the later Carlings, western Franoia reverted to its 
older standard, and the deuiera issued during the reign of the 
Capetian kings weighed only about 16J grains troy. This 
change was not without its influence in England : the extra- 
ordinary lightness of many of Canute's pennies, some only 
weighing 12 grains troy, may be explained as due to imi- 
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tation of the equally light Scandinavian "pening;" bnt the 
ConfeEGor's coins were as light aa those iesiied by his con- 
temporaries in France, and no improvement took place 
under the Norman kings. Meanwhile, however, the Caroline 
standard, "the ponnd of Charles the Great," had remained in 
use in the eaetern kingdom, the later kingdom of Germany ; 
and the penny based npon it came to be known in England 
and France as the BterUng penny, in oontradistiaction especi- 
ally to the French denier, based on the lighter /tore Tounois. 

It seems to have been Henry II. who at last cansed 
England to definitely revert to the earlier and heavier 
standard ; 215 of the pence issued in 1180 are said to have 
weighed as much as 240 of those previously in circulation. 
Prom this time forth our whole system of weights and 
measures was based on the sterling penny of 23| grains troy 
or 32 wheat grains. The Amze of WetgJiU and Meatures, 
■variously assigned to Henry III. and Edward I., hegins 
thus : " By consent of the whole realm, the king's measure 
was made, so that an English penny called sterling, round 
and without clipping, shall weigh 32 grains of wheat in the 
midst of the ear. Twenty pence make an ounce, aod twelve 
ounces make a pound, and eight pounds make a gallon of 
wine, and eight gallons of wine make a bushel of London." ""' 

Not only did the Government strive thus to maintain and 
improve the ancient coinage of the kingdom ; it took the 
initiative in introducing into eireulation money of other 
denominations than that to which the people were accustomed, 
when it saw that they were called for by the new needs of 
the time. The round silver halfpennies and farthings, issued 
in the first half of the thirteenth century, were needed, not 
only in the retail trade which accompanied the multi plica tioa 
of gilds and markets, bnt also to facilitate the commutation 
of agricultural serrices. The gold coinage of Henry III. 
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was indeed prematnre ; hnt that of Edward III. was almost 
at once felt to Batisfy a want. Yet bo Btrong was the 
prejudice in favonr of the nsaal penny piece, that neither of 
these new coinages waa at first popular ; *" and we can hardly 
doubt that if the supply had been left to private initiatiTe, — 
fluppoBiDg that to have been even conceivable, — the country 
would have had to wait much longer than it did for these 
useful instruments of exchange."" It must, however, be 
noticed that the inconvenience of possessing a coinage all of 
one, and that a comparatively low, denomination was obvi- 
ated, BO far as the reckoning of paj-inents and the keeping of 
acconnl.8 were concerned, by the use of what is called money 
of account, i.e. a unit or units of reckoning not actually existing 
as ooins, but Btauding in Eome clear and universally accepted 
relation to the ooins actually in circulation. Such were in 
England, from a period cerlainly earlier than the Norman 
Conquest, the pound, mark, and shilling. It was not until 
the reign of Henry VII., that pieces named shillings and 
pounds were actually struck. The difficulties caused by the 
practice of clipping were also doubtless largely overcome by 
the plan, frequently resorted to, of making large payments 
by weight and not by tale.^"* 

England had thus been provided with a HatisfactoTy 
currency; but without the constant vigilance of the Govern- 
ment it would soon have been lost. Oounterfeit coin was 
struct abroad in great quantities, and brought by adven- 
turers into England. A statute, ascribed to the reign of 
Edward II., distinguishes between the money " with a 
mitre," of which twenty shillings weigh only sixteen shillings 
and fourpence of English money ; two sorts of money " with 
lions," equally light; money made of copjjer and blanched ; 
money made in Germany of the same weight as the mitre 
money but bearing the name of Edward; copper coin thinly 
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plated with silver, and, finally, clipped coin. " The moneya 
which are made or dipt out of England are chiefly brought 
by merchants, and because they know Ihat search ia made 
for them at Dover, they put them into clothes or bales ; then 
they come not to Dover or Sandwich, but they come to 
London, or into Essex, or into Suffolk or into Norfolk or to 
Hiill, or into Lindsay, or to some other ports of England where 
they expect to find uo hindrance. The which things, if they 
should be long permitted to be so, would bring the money of 
England to nothing.'"" 

This importation of base coin, like the clipping of money 
within England itself, was an evil from which the country 
to some extent suffered throughout the Middle Ages : the 
Government tried to meet it by very similar measures, and 
especially by visiting the crime, when an offender was caught, 
with loss of life and goods."* Yet, aa the danger was really 
greater, it called for a special organization to oope with it. 
Accordingly it was ordered, by the statute De Faha Monela 
of 1299, that the commonalty of every port should choose two 
wardens to enforce the prohibition. All whom they dis- 
covered bringing false money into England they were to send 
to the county gaol. Merchantabringing money into England, 
whatever it might be, were bound to give it np to the 
wardens : if, after assay, the money proved to be good " ster- 
lings," — apparently wbother struck in England or no, — it was 
to be returned, and could be used in England; butall"monGy 
that runs in the jurisdiction of the King of Erance," being, as 
wo have seen, of less weight and also of baser metal, was to be 
retained, and its valoe given to the merchants in English 
money, A later statute entirely prohibits the circulation of 
any other coin in this country than that of the King of 
England, Ireland, and Scotland,"" Merchants were to take 
to the Tables of Exchange, set up at Dover and other ports, 
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all the bullion, silver plate, and silver coin 
with them, and were there to receive Engiia 
with to carry on their trade.'"' But if foreig 
not to be brought in, it was again and again 
English money should not be taken out without Hpe<dd 
lioenae of the king."* Englishmen about to travel abro 
were to take their money to the king's Eschange at tl^ 
port of embarkation, and were there to receive its equivalei 
in foreign money. But special license to take Engliall 
money was certainly given in exceptional cases, where t 
merchants were able to prove to the satisfaction of 1 
Government that Buch permisaion was necessary for thrfi 
business. The prohibition went beyond the exportation 
coin, and included silver in plate or in any other form ; 
to this Edward III., in I33S, looking forward to his neiri 
coinage, added vessels of gold. Such measures seem, at fi 
sight, remarkably like those prompted by the " meroantile'fi 
theory in the sixteenth ciintury, when the policy of t 
Government was directed towards increasing the nation^] 
store of the pteoious metals. But throughout the legislatitH 
of the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries there is no trace fl 
any desire to increase the amount of gold and silver ij 
oountry ; its one motive is to retain within England tild 
currency that had with so much trouble been created."" 
only enactment that seems at all of mercantilist colour ii 
in a statute of 1340, that exporters of wool shall give snrsrt 
to import within three months and bring to the tinglH 
eschange for every sack of wool, silver to the value of tw 
marks."' But this may be regarded as an awkward device C 
securing for the royal mints the bullion necessary to replac 
the wear and tear of the currency, rather than as a deliberate 
plan for increasing the stock of eilver in the oountry. 
lat«r " mercantilisni," whether in the earlier form which a 
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t preTenting money leaving England by direct prohibition, 
11 the later form which aimed at increasing the national 
e of money through the " balance of trade," regarded the 
e of England as a wftoZe, and compared it with that of 
ther countries. But we have seen that such a view of 
\i trade had scarcely yet begun to be entertained.'" 
We are so accustomed to the governmental monopoly 
) business of coinage, that we take it as a mutter of 
I, as a service falling naturally within "the limit of 
tate duty." J. S. Mill thought that " no one, even of those 
Dat jealous of State interference, has objected to this as an 
Ojproper exercise of the powers of Government," though " no 
in be assigned, except the simple one that it con- 
duces to general convenience," "° But there have not been 
altogether wanting theorists who have ai^ued that it would 
have been better for the State to have left the ourrenoy 
altogether alone. Let individuals, it has been urged, issue 
money, if they think it profitable, and can induce people to 
receive it, and let ub trust to self-interest to prevent a bad 
currency gettiug into circulation. Mr. Herbert Spencer, not 
content with arguing that the Government monopoly is a 
"breach of the law of equal freedom," and causes society 
" to pay more for its metallio currency than would otherwise 
be necessary," goes so far as to say that " the debasement of 
coinage, from which our forefathers suffered so much, was 
made possible only by legal compulsion, and would nevur 
have been, possible bad the currency been left to itself,""* 
The justification, however, for the action of Government, 
both as to false or tiaauthorized moneyera in England, and 
ae to the money of foreign countries, rests on the circumstance 
noticed by Sir Thomas Gresbam in the sixteenth century, 
that, as a matter of fact, bad money drives out good, and good 
money cannot drive out bad. This Qreaham'g lata or theorem 
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is true whether the currency is depreciated in consequence 
of the isBue of bad money or not."* If it ia not depreciated, 
and the false ooine paaa at their nominal value, it wUl 
beoome the interest of all those who have to pay considerable 
sums to pay in the light or base money ; the good coins will 
be withdrawn from circulation by coiners, melted and re- 
coiued with alloy or of deficient weight, and reissued, or 
else exported as bullion to foreign markets and mints. If 
it is depreciated, the good money will sink in common estim^ 
tion as muoh as the bad ; most people, indeed, will soaroely be 
able to tell the difference ; and it will become, in the same 
manner, the interest of all those who can discern the differ- 
enoe, to keep back the good coins and melt them down to be 
rsooined into a greater amount of base money. Thus the 
inevitable reanlt of free trade in coinage would be, not that 
the good would be preferred to the bad, bnt that the bad 
would altogether drive out or absorb the good, and become 
progrefisively worae. And this, in an early stage of trade, 
would probably have the further result that people would 
beoome suspicious of every coin, and try to do without the 
use of money altogether, falling hack on barter. Thus the 
very purpose of a coinage, to assist trade to rise above meie 
barter, would be defeated. 

But, it may be further urged, why should not the Govern- 
ment, while taking measures to prevent false money oircu- 
latiug, have permitted good money to be exported and 
imported according as intlividuala deemed it advantageous. 
Bicaido has argued, and most economists have agreed with 
him, that if complete liberty existed in this matter, a ouuntiy 
tvould nevertheless always have the amount of currency needed 
for its exchanges. For if a countiy, under its own special 
conditions. as to rapidity of ciiculation, had lees currency in 
proportion than other countries, it would be impossible to 
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give as mnch money for a commodity there as abroad; that 
IB to say, commoditiee would be cheaper there than elsewhere. 
It woiild then become the interest of foreign merchants to 
buy anoh commodities in that country, and for that purpose 
to take money there, since they could obtain more for it 
there than at home. In the opposite case, of a superfluity of 
cnirenoy, prices would rise, and it would be the interest of 
the merchants of that country to export money to purohaae 
goods elsewhere. So that, merely by the fluctuation of price, 
a oonntry must, as a rule, retain the amount of money 
necessary for its exchanges. " Money," says Rieardo, " can 
never be exported to excess;" never to such an extent "as 
to occasion a void in the circulation."™ 

We need not consider here whether such a proposition 
would be entirely true, even under modem conditions and 
with complete freedom of trade. But it must be noticed 
that, even if such an eqiiilibratory movement of prices had 
been possible in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuiy, it 
■would have been attended with serious evils. For, through- 
out the Middle Ages, Europe, and therefore each nation, had 
a supply of the precious metals extremely small when com- 
pared with that after the discovery of America, It has 
been roughly estimated that the amount in circulation from 
the ninth to the fifteenth century was but a tenth of what 
it had become by the end of the sixteenth century.'" Thus 
a withdrawal of money, small in itself, would have had a 
most embarrassing effect on domestic trade. Prices might 
easily have gone down to an extent which would have 
checked production, — especially as the difficulties of com- 
munication were so great that each market was practically 
dependent on the amount of money locally cunent. In the 
long ran, money might have been drawn to England by 
low prices; but, meanwhile, production would have been 
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impeded, and, what ia still more important, the whole I 
eoonomio teachiDg of the Church and the whole economio I 
policy of the State would have been rendered impnwj-' 
ticable. For what that teaching and policy aimed at was 
a fair price, wMoh it was believed could only be fonnd in 
a etotfe, ttqi^ai^A price. And free withdrawal of currency 
would have made euoh stability and regulation of prioe i 
impossible. 

§ 19. Neit in importance to a truBtworthy carrency were J 
tmstworthy weights and measures. "Let there be juetf 
weights and measures," ran the decree of a cotmcU at Mains^-a 
quoted in the Corpus Juris Canonici. " If any one preaame horn 
alter just weights and meaeuree for the sake of gain, let him-l 
do penance for thirty days on bread and water." ^ We have I 
seen that Aquinas, while laying down general principles asfl 
to trade, carefully abstains from prescribing the autboritisBiJ 
by whom or the means by which these principles are to be J 
enforced ; it is all the more significant, therefore, that in thiafl 
one matter he departs from bis usual practice, and distinctly ■ 
assigns to tbe secular authorities the duty of fixing standardsrl 
of weight and quantity."' 

As early as the tenth century, English kings had I 
attempted to prevent the nse of fraudulent measures; anda 
the laws of Edgar, Etbelred, Cannte, and William the.l 

I Conqueror contain general precepts that men should avoid I 
false laeasares, or that they should moke their measureaJ 
correct.™ But there was no definition of what true weights-J 
and meaaares were, except in the enactment of Edgar thatJ 
weights and measures should everywhere be the same as at J 
London and Winchester ; and it is obvious that the task off 
preventing fraud would be rendered all the greater if the ■ 
Government came into conflict with the natural prejudice 1 
of every district in favour of its own standards. 
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Not before the ead of the twelftli contury was it possible 
to Bet about the work in good earnest. By that time a 
strong administrative system had been created. The plan 
of calling upon some four or eis men in every county and 
town to assist the Government in enforcing its measures had 
been found practicable; and these local agents of the eseou- 
tive were supervised and controlled by itinerant judges. 
The method which had been effective in taxation and judicial 
procedure might, the ministers of Richard I. thought, bo 
applied to this even more difficult matter. Accordingly, in 
1197, was issued the ^$ize 0/ Jtfeagure*.'" It enacted that 
weights and measures should everywhere be the same ; that 
four or six lawful men in every city or borough should be 
assigned to carry out the assize ; and that offenders should 
be oomiaited to prison and their chattels forfeited. According 
to a later tradition of the city of London, all measuiea then 
in use were at the same time examined, and made to agree, 
and etandards were deposited in London."" Next year the 
itinerant justices were ordered to inquire whether the 
assigned guardians of the assize in each town were doing 
their duty.*" The regulation apparently met with general 
approval, for it was inserted among the articles of the Great 
Charter, with the addition that the measure of com was to 
be the London quarter."* 

The rule of uniformity, — not that the same measures were 
to be used for all articles, but that the same measure should 
be used in each place for the same articles, — was frequently 
repeated by subsequent assize, writ, and statute, especially 
by the assize of measures ascribed to 1303, which took the 
sterUug penny of 32 com grains (or 22J grains troy) aa 
tho unit of reckoniDg,"' Under Edward II,, the Treasurer 
hit upon the plan of having model brass ell-yards 
bushels made in London, and distributed over the country. 
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Yet it is clear that the central eseoutive would have been ■ 
unable to enforce regulations which could bo eaeily be evaded, 
had they not been assisted by the local authorities ; and | 
whatever doubt wa may have as to the efficacy of the earlier I 
rojal enactments, there can be no doubt that in the four- 
teenth century the municipal authorities in the chief towns ■' 
took the matter vigorously in hand, and did succeed in * 
compelling the use in each town of certain standards.^" But ] 
though these enactments did much to lessen fraud, they did 
not secure uniformity of standard throughout the country ; i 
and local differences, as, for instance, in the number of oun 
in the pound, remain until the present time. 

The pccnliar importance of the English cloth manufacture j 
is shown by the fact that, while Bichard's assize of measures 1 
did not for any other commodity prescribe that it was only J 
to be sold in certain quantities, it did prescribe a necea- j 
sary length and width for eveiy piece of cloth offered for ] 
sale : " It is ordained that woollen cloths, wherever they are 1 
made, shall be made of the same width, to wit, of two ellK. 1 
within the lists, and of the same goodness in the middle and \ 
Bides." This rule was repeated by the Great Charter, : 
spite of the opposition which merchants, especially at the 1 
Stamford fair, had offered to its execution. Under Edward j 
I. a special ofGcer was appointed to see that the assize '< 
carried out, with "the custody of aulnage and of the assize k 
of oloth both English and foreign sold thi'oughout England.",'! 
The office of aulnager existed until the reign of William IIL» J 
with an importance increasing for the first century of it& I 
history, but thenceforward steadily diminishing. With t' 
appearance of new qualities of cloth, in consequence of. I 
the immigration of Flemish weavers in the second half oC 1 
the fourteenth century, the simple regulation as to two ell»''| 
gave way to careful distinctions and uumorous standards. 4 
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And in 1353 there wag a sigaificant change. In a statnta of 
that year it was enacted that, wheieas foreign merchants are 
deterred from coming to England beeanee they forfeit their 
cloth if it be not of assize, henceforth cloth shall not be 
forfeited, but " the king's aulnager shall measure the cloth 
and mark the same, by which mark a man may know how 
much the cloth oontaiueth, and by as much as the cloth afaall 
be found less than the aaisize, allowance or abatement shall 
he made to the buyer." "^ The Government gave up the 
attempt to secuje that all cloths offered for sale should be 
of a certain size; but it did not gi^e up the attempt to 
promote honest trade by enabling the customer to catdly 
ascertain for what he was paying. To give a publio 
guarantee of the size and quality of certain goods, while 
still leaving customers and dealers to make what bargains 
they pleased, is a service which the Government could in 
many cascB perform both safely and advantageously ; aa late 
as 1776 Adam Smith speaks with approbation of the stamp 
on cloth, as affording some real security to purchasers. 

§ 20. The public authoiities were not content with having 
thus provided society with mere instruments of exchange j 
with the growing trade of the thirteenth century they felt 
themselves bound to regulate every sort of economic trans- 
action in which individual self-interest seemed to lead to 
injustice. This regulation was guided by the general 
principle that }V»i or reatonahla price only should be paid, 
and only such articles sold as were of good quality and 
correct measure. Most of the enactments and rules were 
aimed at preventing some particular form of fraud, usually 
in some particular article ; and no hard and fast lino can b* 
drawn between the action of the central authority and that 

I authorities of town o 

iona were of the nature o 
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some commodities were felt to be of snch general importanoe I 
as to make it neceesary for the Govemment to give apecial I 
attention to them. It will be convenient to follow thit| 
divieion in describing the measnreB in qnestion. 

The rules of most far-reaching coneequence were thoBS.1 
prohibiting the allied practices r>i forestalling, engrossing, satiM 
regratiug, — terms which came later to have each a separata I 
meaning, but in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuriegl 
seem to have been used almost as eynonymous for any action ' 
which prevented goods from being brought by the produce 
or hona fide merchant to open market, — the forestaller or 
engroaser buying Ihem wholesale, either outside the town or 
in the market itself, and then securing by means of monopoly 
a higher price than would otherwise have been paid. How 
such tricks of trade were regarded is clearly shown in the first 
legal definition of the offence, which occurs in a statute or 
ordinance variously ascribed to 61 Henry III. and 13 Edward 
I. : " Especially be it commanded on the part of our lord the 
king, that no forestaller be suffered to dwell in any town, — 
a man who is openly an oppressor of the poor, and the public 
enemy of the whole commnnitj and country ; a, man who, 
Beeking his own evil gain, oppressing the poor and deceiving 
the rich, goes to meet com, fish, herrings, or other articles 
for sale as they are being brought by land or water, carries 
them off, and contrives that they should be sold at a dearer 
rate. He deceives merchant strangers bringing meiohandise 
by offering to sell their wares for them, and telling them 
that they might be dearer sold than the merchants expected ; 
and so by craft and subtlety he deceives his town and his 
country. He that is convict thereof, the first time hhall be 
amerced and lose the things so bought, and that according to 
the custom and ordinance of the town ; he that is convict tho J 
second time shall have judgment of the pillory; at tho thirdl 
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time he shall be imprisoned and make fine; the fourth time 
he shall abjure the town. And thia judgment shall be given 
upon all manner of forestallera, and likewise upon those 
that have given them oouusel, help, or favour." ™ Among 
other methods of forestalling, ordinances of the same period 
espeoially mention those who buy warea in a town before the 
hour filed for the opening of the market; and those who 
in ports go out to ships laden with merchandise as they 
enter, and " do buy the meichandise in gross and then do 
sell them at greater and dearer prices than the first mer- 
chants would do, to the grievance of the common people." "■ 
In the later years of Edward III. the prohibition of fore- 
stalling was again and again renewed by statute."" It was, 
B8 we have seen, during this period that &eedom of trade 
between foreign merchants and Englishmen generally was 
established, and with the advantages of &eedom of trade 
came also its disadvantages. 

The prohibition, it is clear &om the wording of the 
statutes, had primary reference to those who endeavoured to 
secure looal and temporary monopolies of the supply of food, 
espeoially of corn'; though it^was wide enough to cover all 
similar attempts with other wares. The records of the city 
of London furnish two excellent examples, both of the offence 
and of the way in which the local anthoritiBa dealt with it 
The first of these is in the year 1311. Thomas Leapioer of 
Portsmouth had brought to London aix pots of Kantes 
lampreys. Instead of standing wiih his lampreys for foar 
Jays after his arrival in the open market, under the wall of 
S. Margaret's Church in Bridge Street, ho took them to the 
house of Hugh Matfroy, a fishmonger; there stowed them 
away ; and sold them a couple of days after to Matfrey, and 
I vithout bringing them to open market at all. They were 
"tioth Drought before the mayor and aldermen, confessed their 
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fault, and were forgiven ; Thomas taking oath that hem 
forward he would always sell lampreys at the proper pli 
only, and Hugh that he would always tell strangers wht 
they ought to take their lampreys. The other is 
1364, and, as it conceroa wheat, is probably even m 
typical. Joho-at^Wood, baker, was charged before tiK 
oommon BOrgeant with the following offence: " Whereas 
Robert de Cawode had two quarters of wheat for sale 
(jonimon market on the Pavement within Newgate, he, the sai 
John, cunningly and by secret words whispering i 
frandulently withdrew Cawode out of the common niaiket ; 
and then they went together into the Church of the Friars 
Minor, and there John bought the two quarters at 15^. per 
bushel, being 2\d. over the common selling price at that time 
in that market ; to the great loss and deceit of the common 
people, and to the increase of the deamess of com." At- Wood 
denied the offence, and " put himself on the country." There- 
upon a jury of the venue of Newgate was empanelled, who 
gave as verdict that At- Wood had not only thus bought the 
com, but had afterwards returned to the market, and faoastet 
of his misdoing; " this he said and did to increase the d( 
ness of com." Accordingly he was sentenced to be put into' 
tlie pillory for three hours, and one of the sherifis was directed 
to see the sentence executed and proclamation made of the 
oauBe of his punishment.^ 

Such violent interference with the liberty of the subject 
seems to come into hopeless coUiaiou with all modem prin- 
ciples of freedom of contract. Not only does it conflict with 
" natural rights : " it is apt to eeem obviously futile and 
childish, one of the curious follies of the Dark Ages, 
popular fear of eugruBsing oi forestallisg may be compai 
to the popular terrors and suspicions of witchcraft," says Adi 
Smith. " The unfortunate wretches accused of this latl 
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crime were not more innocent of the miflfortnnea imputed to 
them, than those who have been accnaed of the former." '" He 
argues that the com merchant performs a most important 
service to the commnnity by equalizing supply t it is his 
interest to feeop back com until a time of scarcity, and by 
selling it then, even at a high price, he prevents the price 
being so high as it would have been had the supply been 
consumod when prices wore low. But it mast be noticed 
that these laws did not force the producer to sell at any 
particular time ; and Mr, Rogers, whose authority is highest 
on mediasval prices, tells ua that, as a matter of fact, "producers 
were very acute in doling out their supplies to the market. 
The most critical saloa of the year were those effected in 
I amount of the last year's produce 
itly, and the prospects of the ensuing 
guessed." "" An argument on which 
greater stress is that the prohibition 
his corn by retail, 
een two different 



early summer, when 
was known pretty go 
harvest could bo fail 
Adam Smith lays ev 
of forestalling, by forcing the farmer to 
compelled him " to divide his capital beti 
employments : to keep one part of it in his granaries and 
stockyard for supplying the occasional demands of the market, 
and to employ the other in the cultivation of his land." 
This made corn dearer in two ways : by locking up part of 
the farmer's capital for a time, it "obstructed the improve- 
ment of the land, and therefore tended to render com scarcer 
than it would otherwise have been ; " and by making the sale 
of corn the work of men who had other occupations it pre- 
vented all those economloB and advantagos which accompany 
division of employments. But it may be doubted whether 
this argument has much correspondence with actual fact, eves 
with the large farming of our own time. Whether com is 
sold a month or six mouths after harvest, the farmer will 
need bams ; it would certainly not be the best way to get a 
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profit, for tho farmer always to loot forward to " selling h 
whole crop to a com merchant aa fast aa he could thresh 1^ 
out." The oxen or horses which draw the plough, may be u 
without additional expense to carry the corn to market, 
the farmer sells his com immediately after harvest, he t 
indeed receive money in hand; buHf the farm is well oulti 
vated already, he will not wish to set his men to wort e 
than usual; and the bailiff or yardling in the fourteentl 
century could not put hia money in a bank and get intere 
on it. 

But even if we grant that, nnder modern circumstancMI 
the producer who added to the business of production that o 
distribution would need to employ as much capital i 
additional business as the man who was a distributer and 
nothing else, it does not follow that he would require the 
same profit. To suppose that he would is to assume, ae most 
economists have assumed, that " the rate of profit tends to be 
the same, not only on capitals of the same amount, but also 
on capitals of different amounte," But as Professor Sidgwiok 
has pointed oat,"* the trouble of management by no means 
neoessanly increases in the same proportion as the capital to 
be managed. Even Mill allows that a farmer " will expect 
the ordinary profit " only " on the bulk of his capital. 'When 
he has oast in his lot with the farm ... he will probably be 
willing to expend capital on it in any manner which will 
afford him a surplus profit, hoieeiier email, beyond the value of 
the risk and the interest ... he can get for his capital else- 
where." ■* So that, both because he would probably not 
deserve the same rate of profit on all his capital, and also 
becanse he could probably not insist on getting it, a producer 
who also acts as dealer may sell his goods even more cheaply 
than a man whose capital is all in trade. 

Tho above discussion toaches only on the theoretic justi- 
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fication of Adam Smith's argument. A more nseful point of 

view perhapB is tliia. The forestaller or engrosser tried to 

get a temporary monopoly, — to create what wa now call 

" corners." We do not interfere with such apecTilation now, 

not from any belief in the usefulness of suoh speculation, but 

only because we do not believe it can to any large extent 

succeed. But the very attempt is still regai-ded with general 

disapprobation, and there are signs that " corners " would not 

be uninterfered with by the State if they wore successful with 

any commodity of great social importance.™ During the 

Middle Ages it may be said that economic conditions were 

such that individuals could, if unrestrained, control or get 

to their power the supply of commodities. It must bo 

lombered that the supply, in the case of 00m and other 

Btuffe, was necessarily a local one. Then came centuries 

iring which supply was furnished from so many directions 

,t individuals could not control it. At the present time, 

dth the increasing centralization of bufiinesB and facility 

* OommunicatioQ, it seems to be again becoming possible for 

individuals to control the supply, not, as in the fourteenth 

century, of a town only, but of the civilized world. And if 

Buch attempts suoceed, we may come to look upon medieval 

" Igislation with somewhat more sympathy, 

S 21. Of all articles, }^saA is that in the price of which 
community is most interested. Hence it was the very 
. to be directly dealt with by the Government. It did 
it seem possible to fix an unalterable price for coru. The 
the time might perhaps have argued that if the agri- 
culturist gave each year the same amount of labour to his 
land he ought to receive much the same reward, and this 
could not be unless he got a higher price when the harvest 
^^^nrae deficient. All that the legieilatioQ we have jnst noticed 

t" 
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any unnecegaary interference of middlemen. There is 
in the liondon records, ciro. 1291-1307, an entry referring tj 
"men awom to -watch that no one sold hie corn above thj 
just price.""' And the tovm magistrates were ready i 
punish 'with pillory or imprisonment any persone fraudulent^ 
enhancing prices ; as, for example, in 1347, a m 
caused two bushela of corn belonging to him to be bronglq 
to market, and then, " to the increase of the dearness of con 
offered fora hushel of his own wheat l^f?. beyond the oommoj 
Belling price of the bushel of wheat in that market c 
same day sold." "^ Somewhat later there is a case in -whitd 
a man was sent to the pillory merely for following a serrant^ 
about in the market with a sample of wheat in his hand, t 
saying that " snch wheat as that he wonld not be able to buy 
at a lower price than 21 pence per bushel ; whereas, on the 
same day, and at that hour, the same servant could hava | 
bought snch wheat for 18 pence." ™ But it ia clear, ( 
from these examples, that the fair price was loft to be dete 
mined by free chaffering of the raarfeet-plaoe. 

And accordingly, in limiting the price of bread, it v 
not attempted to establish an invariable standard, but only ri 
Bliding scale, according to which the teetght of the farthin^'l 
loaf should vary with the price of the quarter of wheat. Such 
an Atsize of Bread was first proclaimed in 1202, coming in 
natural sequence after Henry ll.'s reformation of the coinage 
and Eiohard I.'s assize of measures.'*" In later reissues the 
various sorts of bread were distinguished, and the relation in 
which their weights should stand to " wastel bread of a 
farthing, white and well bafced," was carefully fixed. The 
most important of these ordinances is the Asshe of Bread and 
AU attributed to 51 Henry III.'" This contains a acala 
fixing the change in weight of the farthing loaf for each 
variation of sixpence in the price of the quarter of wheat 
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fiom twelve pence to twelve shilliBgB : it allowed, therefore, 
for prices consideraLly lower and couEiderably higher than 
were at all nsaal, for during the period 1259-1400 the 
average was 5*. lOf d, ; it fell hat once below S«., namely 
in 1287, and then only to la. lOJi, ; only in the two years of 
famine, 1315-1316, did it rise above 12s. "" The assize declared, 
on the authority of the king's bakers, that, at the appointed 
woightfi, " a baker in every quarter of wheat may gain four- 
pence and the bran, together mth two loaves for the fumage 
{for the cost of the oven, or for oven-dues ?), three halfpence 
for three servants (journeymen), a halfpenny for two lads 
(apprentices) \ for salt a halfpenny, for kneading a half- 
penny, for candle a farthing, for wood twopence, for the 
sieve three halfpence." '" If a baker violates the asRize he 
ill tobe fined; if the deficiency of weight is great he is to be 
put into the pillory. The contemporary ordinance called 
Judfciutn FiUorias, which orders that six lawfnl men in each 
town shall have the enpervision of weights and measures, 
directs them to inquire into the price of wheat last market 
day, and fix the weight of " wastel of a farthing " in accord- 
ance with the assize. '" The enforcement of the assize soon 
became part of the work of the ordinary municipal authori- 
ties. It is ordered by a etatute of Edward II. that ofScera 
in cities or boroughs who by reason of their oflSces ought to 
keep assizes of victuals, so long as they are attendant to 
those offices, shall not inerchandiBe for vicluals, neither in 
gross nor by retail.'" At the end of the fourteenth century 
the maintenance of the assize was added to the duties of the 
justices of the peace.'" 

How it was enforced may be illustrated by a case 
which came before the mayor and aldermen of London in 
1321.'" A certain William le Bole, a partner with another 
baker in an oven in Bread Street, — clearly the home of the 
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London bakere, — was charged with making light or " cocket "*! 
bread of less than the proper weight. Two " bladarii,**! 
or oorn-deulers, gave evidence that on the last Wednesday] 
market day the quarter of good wheat was sold for eigl 
shillingB ; " to this twelve pence being added for the wagefifl 
of tho bakers and other necessaries in baking, the quarter 
worth nine shillings." The halfpenny loaf of light 1 
should, therefore, they say, " weigh 43«. SJd." William le 
foolishly declared the bread was not of his baking, and than 
he was not a partner in the bakery in question. At that, t 
sheriS' was bidden empannel a jury of twelve men of the w 
of Bread Street, and of other neighbouring wards ; and thee 
gave verdict that the accused was a partner, and that \ 
bread was 3s. lOJf?. under due weight. Whereupon, for t 
double oSence of breaoh of the assize and denial of thei^ 
oo-partnership, William le Bole was condemned to be draw- 
through the city on the hurdle. This penalty for bakei'aJ 
fraud is said to have been first imposed by the mayor iiifl 
1283; and it was not discontinued until the reign i 
Deniy VI.'" 

From bread the legislator naturally turned his attentioi 
to the other necessary of mediteval Hfe, afe. The JudicitMi^ 
PilUiriae adds to its rules as to bread and as to forestalling, 
a short scale fixing the number of gallons of ale to be sold 
for a penny, according to variations in the price of the quarter 
of barley: when the' quarter is at 2s,, then 4 gallons for a 
penny; at 2s. 6d., then 3^ gallons; 3s., then 3 gaUons; 
38. Sd., then 2^ gallons ; 4s., then 2 gallons ; and so down- 
wards, half a gallon less fur every Bixpence.'" The average 
price of barley during the period was 4s. SJif., bo that the 
oonsumer had probably to be satisfied aa a rule with two 
gRllons of ale for his penny. As the average annual price 
r four times during this period fell below 2». 6(2., the 
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legislator seemB to have been unduly hopefnl in hie fore- 
cast.'^ Hencefoiward bread and ale were always associated : 
brewers were supervised in the same way as bakers, and 
punished in the same way if they violated the assize. 

There was a Tery considerable importation of French, 
especially of Gaiscon, icine into this country. Its average price 
was little more than twice the price of ale ; and there is good 
evidence that it was consumed pretty generally by the middle 
classes, and especially in the towns.'" As early as 1199 the 
Government bad attempted to regulate its price, l>otb whole- 
sale and retail ; but instead of devising some sort of sliding 
scale, it adopted the less satisfactory plan of fixing rates 
beyond which the prices of the various sorts, — ^wine of Anjou, 
wine of Poitou, and French wine, — were not to rise. But 
" tho merchants could not endure this assize," and they were 
granted permission to sell wine at a price half as large 
again.'" Yet the same plan of fixing a maximum price was 
adhered to throughout the next century. A "sextary" 
for twelve pence was the appointed price : if tavemers 
demanded more than this, the mayor or bailifT was to cause 
their shop doors to be shut, and prevent their carrying 
on trade until they gained permission from the king;'"' and 
the municipal authorities were urged not to wait until the 
arrival of the king's justices before they inquired into 
violations of the assize."* It Js apparent, however, from a 
statute of 1330, that these measures were not put into 
execution. In that year. Parliament complained that the 
increasingly large number of tavemers in the realm sold 
unwholesome wine, and also charged unduly high prices 
"bocanse there was no punishment ordained for them as 
hath been for them that have sold Bread and Ale." It was 
gly enacted "that none be so hardy to sell wines 
I rnuonoUe jincf, having regard to the price at the 
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porte, and 'Can expenses, sncli as the carriage from the port 
to the place of sale," Twice a year the mayora or bailiffa 
of towns wore to make aseay of wines, and ponr away all 
that was found corrupt. "" It would seem, however, that 
this statute only extended to other towns what had been 
ordered by royal writ for London in 1311 : doubtless the 
men appointed by the municipal authorities every half-year 
to examine the quality of wine, exercised the power which 
we know they had in London, of at the same time fixing 
the price of wine of each sort until the next assay."* 

Aftflr the middle of the fourteenth century the price of 
wine at least doubled, — a rise eaeiy to explain by the plague 
and the French war."' From that time ooward it became 
increasingly difficult to regulate prices ; and the government 
tried in vain to influence the price at which wine was 
imported by alternately prohibiting and encouraging Eng- 
lish traders to export it tbemselves from France instead of 
leaving the business in the hands of Gascognera. But 
these difRculties fall outside the period we are here consider- 
ing. It is interesting to notice that the great fight Id the 
stieeta of Oxford in 1354, between town and gown, arose from 
a dispute between a scholar and a taverner over a quart of 
wine, and that one of the results of it was to cause the king 
to "grant to the chancellor of the university, excluding the 
mayor entirely, the complete supervision of the assize of bread, 
ale, and wine, and all victuals." "* 

In curious contrast with its anxiety about the price of 
bread, the central Goverontent left the regulation of the price 
of meat entirely to the local authorities, contenting itself 
with the enactment that butchers selling unwholesome meat 
should be severely punished."" In London the butchers were 
under the supervision of wardens, whose duty it was to bring 
unwholesome meat before the mayor and aldonnan. The 
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accused had the right of demanding " inqaiBition " by t> jmy 
into the character of the meat; andif it wascoodenmodha was 
punithed by boicg put into the pillory, and having the meat 
haint before bis faco."° The municipal authorities also, at 
leatit ns early as the later years of Edward I., fixed maximnia 
prices for the carcases of oxen, oowa, sheep, and pigs."' 

The town magistrates, indeed, were not less anxious than 
were Parliament and the ministers to keep the trade in 
articles of food under due control. Besides carrying out the 
assizes of bread, ale, and wine, they issued ordinances regu- 
lating the prices of poultry and fish, appointing the markets 
at which each sort of food was to be sold, and providing for 
their supervision."* Accounts of punishmenta inflicted on 
persons selling unwholesome food form a. very oonsiderabla 
part of the town records."" 

Among craftsmen some were more than others subject to 
regulation by the town magistrates. They were such as had 
no fixed shops, but moved about from place to place to perfoi-m 
particular pieces of work, "carpenters, masons, plasterers, 
daubers, tilers, and the servanta of such." "* An ordinance of 
the mayor and aldermen of London in the reign of Edward 1. 
fixed the wages of " masters " in all these crafts at fourpenoe 
a day between Michaelmas and Martinmas, or three halfpenoe 
and food at the employer's table, whichever the employer may 
prefer ; between Martinmas and Candlemas threepence, or 
" one penny and the table ; " between Candlemas and Easter 
fivepence, or " twopence and the table." Journeymen are 
to receive less. " Paviours " are at all seasons to receive two- 
pence for making a piece of pavement, 1\ feet long and 1 foot 
wide ; carters for eveiy cart of sand or gravel of a certain 
quantity, one penny. "If any man of the city give more to 
any workman than is heie written and commanded, let him 
be amerced to the city in forty shil lings, without any pardon." 
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There were, however, bnt few otter cases in which i 
tnanicipal authorities itttempted to regulate wages c 
before the middle of the fourteenth century. It will be ■n 
for the present, to confine onraelTea to the period pre 
the Black Death, and lo leave the question what effect t 
caUmity had upon industrial policy to a later section. 
doubt the town magislrates claimed the right to regulat 
wages when they thought proper ; and this right they oowJ 
sionally exercised ; e.j. in London, to regulate blacksmitbi 
charges for shoeing horses. '" This was a matter in whidi 
a traveller in a hurry might be at the mercy of a blackamitll 
So also the charges to be made by curriers™ and leathei 
dreesers'" were limited. But, as a rule, the price of mani^ 
factored goods eeema to have been left to be determined b 
the rules of the gilds ; the limitation in London of the priog 
of BpuTS by civic ordinance is an almost solitary exampl 
to the contrary.'** Unfortunately we have too little ( 
dence to be able to speak with confidence as to how the gild^ 
regulated prices. In many crafts the artisan did not pui 
chase the material himself, but received it from a cnsi 
to be made up, and received a payment for his service : 
payments in each craft were doubtless fixed by custon^ 
and common consent, and overcharges seem to have been 
punished."" The amount of remuneration when the artisan 
only did the work and did not provide the material would 
doubtless help to determine the price to be paid for an 
article when it was bought ready made. The weafe point 
in the system was that when once the gilds became finnly 
established they tended to limit their numbers and to raise 
prices. This was a danger very apparent in the later years 
of the fourteenth century, but even as early as 1321 it had 
begun to show itself in the conduct of the London weavers. 
The weavers' gild had been the earliest to come into ex- 
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istence: it had been forced to carry on a long etru^le with 
the municipal aathoritieB for the very right of existence; 
and now, within twenty years after its final victory, it ia 
found limiting the supply of cloth and the nJimber of men 
in the trade. Yet the gilds were not left altogether without 
check ; for the wards of Oandlewick {i.e. Cannon) Street and 
Walbrook presented the weavers before the king's justioea, 
on the charge that " by coufederacy and conspiracy, in the 
Church of 8. Margaret Pattens, they ordained among them- 
BolvcB that for weaving each oloth they ahould take siipenoe 
more than anciently they had been wont j " and it would 
appear, though the record is imperfect, that they were 
obliged to return to the old charges.'™ 

§ 22. The dii'eot action of the loverninent influenced the 
economic life of society in many other respects, both in the 
way of facilitating trade, and also by limiting it in certain 
directions. Of these limitations the most important was the 
prohibition of usury. In the compilation known as the Xawa 
0/ Edward the Confessor, drawn up probably early in the 
twelfth century, Edward is said to have ordained forfeiture 
and outlawry as the penalty for usury ; " the king used to 
say that he had heard, when he was staying in the court of 
the king of France, that usury was the root of all vioea," "• 
But with the growth of separate ecclesiastical courts, cases of 
usury were removed from lay jurisdiction ; the author of the 
Dialogue on the Exchequer, writing about 1178, is careful to 
point out that " against an usurious olerk or Christian layman 
the royal power has no action, while he is yet alive, but he is 
reserved to the ecclesiastical jurisdiction to be condemned 
according to bis rank ; " though, upon his death, if he had 
not worthily repented, — t.e. directed by will that restitution 
_.£honld be made to those from whom he had obtained his 
unjust gains, — bis chattels were forfeited to the king.'" 
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This compromiae between the two juriBdictiona was con- 
firmed by a statute of 1341 : "The king and his beirs shall 
hare the cognisance of nsurers dead, and the ordinaries of 
Holy Chnroh shall have the cogniaance of uanrera living, 
as to them pertaineth, to compel tbem by the censnres of 
Holy Church for their sin, to make restitution of the usnrieB 
they have taken against the laws of Holy Church."™ But 
eo far were ecoletiaBticB from being in advance of publio 
opioion, that in the later years of the fourteenth century 
Parliament frequently complained of the laxity of the 
Church courts: and, as early as 1363, the municipality of 
London were specially empowered by the king to make 
regulations against the evil. In a case brought before the 
mayor and aldermen in 1377, the usurer was sentenced to 
forfeit double the interest he had demanded.'*' 

In spite of the law of England and Cbristendoin. a trade 
in money which the opinion of the time regarded as ua.i:ioua,^ 
was carried on in the thirteenth century by the Caursinea,.! 
and in the fourteenth century by Lombards, The means by J 
which they evaded the penalties of the eccleBiastical courtB.^ 
are of especial interest, as showing the development of a 
theory which in the eequel did much to weaken the foro 
of tbe prohibition of usnry, the theory namely of "interert,*'' 
in the original sense of that word. According to Homan ]aW|,| 
when one party to a contract, whether of sale, hiring, orl 
of any other sort, did not perform hie part, he could be foroedJ 
not only to perform the promised act or pay an eqnivalentj 
but also to recompense the other party for any Iobb whioli 
might have accrued to him by the non-fulfilment, — to n 
up id guod interest, i.e. for the dijference between the m 
present position and what it would have been if tbe con^ 
tract had been fulfilled. Thus, anppoBe you had bargained 
to sell a horse and did not transfer the horse to the pni>-3 
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a doctor and had lost the fee he might have earned through 
being unable to ride to a patient, you might Im compelled 
not only to restore the pure haee-money but also to make up 
for the loHH euBtained.'" Early mediaaval legists divided the 
oases in which such a claim could be put forward to thos^ of 
doflinuni emer^eiM and lucrum cesaata, loss arising, or gain pre- 
vented, by the non-fulfilment of an obligation. And they 
urged that such a juat claim might be put justly forward by 
a lender if the borrower did not repay a loan at the ap- 
pointed time. The doctrine was early accepted by the 
schoolmen and oanonists, so far as resultant lost was con- 
cerned : and Aquinas grants that this recompense may justly 
be previously bargained for : " A man who lends may, 
without sin, contract with the creditor [to receive] recom- 
pense for a loss. . . . This is not to sell the use of money 
[i.e. usury"] but merely to avoid loss." But the claim of recom- 
pense for the cessation of gain was one which ihe canonists 
conld not on their own principle accept. They held that 
with Ihe transfer of coins went the right to use them and 
make what profit was passible; and that accordingly the 
lender, when he haaded over the coins, gave np any such 
claim. "Eecompense for loss deemed to arise from the 
money not bringing any gain cannot be bargained for," says 
Aquinas, " for a man ought not to sell what he has not 
got." '" Accordingly it was for a long time difficult for civil 
lawyers to lay stress on this ground for oompensation, and 
ooQpin"- - *nrned with all the more zest to the con- 

BidiT mergens. They began by laying down 

thei u> only owing where there has been 

dela( 'ued that the mere fact that money 

wasf self a loss or inoonvenienoe to the 

lentt reward, would have brought them 
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into violent conflict with the whole doctrine of nsnry. 

when the time for repayment had passed, and the debtor b1 

did not pay, did the creditor begin to gain a right t 

than the bare aam lent. What the inconveniencea or 1 

the waiting creditor might be were not very clearly defined el 

the lawyers contented themselves with imagining 

which the creditor might enfTer loss, as, e.g. by inability fi 

pay taxea.'" Bat they came to this pregnant conclnBiona 

since it is allowable to a man to avoid loss to himfielf. I 

may jnstly bargain for a definite reward to be paid for t 

looa he will receive by a delay in payment. 

The proceedings of the Canraiite^ in England show the not 
which conld be made of snch a principle. How the town o 
Cahora gained so evil a repntation as the homo of tisarers tht 
Dante puts it by the side of Sodom, the home of Si 
in his " Inferno," does not seem to be known ; 
" Canrsine " was probably very loosely applied in Englani 
to money- merclianta from sonthem France, and somctimM 
perhaps to merchants from Italy. They first cami 
land ftbont 1235, as "papal merchants," i.e. to assist in thi 
collection of papal revenues in England, and in 
them to Rome: and Matthew Paris tells ns how even tha^ 
king was heavily in their debt ; and how they cozened the 
needy, "pretending not to know that whatever is added to 
the capital ia nsnry, however it may be called." Eoger, 
bishop of London, in vain admonished them to desist from 
their enormities. He went so far as to excommunicate them, 
and to order them to withdraw from his diocese, especially 
from the city of London, " which up to that time had been 
ignorant of such a peetilence." But, the eame chronicler tella 
UB, the Caursinee had such influence at Home that the bishop 
was summoned thither, and forced to give up his attempt 
to expel them.'" In 1240, "the king's eyes were opened," 
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y were banished ; but many were able by means of 
bribery to conceal tbemselvea in Eagland.'* Most of thpse, 
however, left in 1245, when the papal legate was ordered 
to withdraw.^ But in 1251 tliey were again numerous and 
prosperous in London, and establishing themselvea in great 
palaoea; defying the prelates aa merchants of the pope, and 
defying the populace through the protection of the magnatea, 
some of whom Matthew Paris accuses of intrusting money 
to the Caursines to trade with. But the king's conacience 
ivaa aroused, and many of them were in that year brought 
before the secular courts, and condemned to imprisonment.'"' 

How it was that they were able to evade the laws both 
of Chuj-ch and State, and so make it possible for the popes 
to protect them, ia seen from the form of acknowledgment 
of debt which they obtained from thoae to whom they bad 
ient money. A copy is preserved by Matthew Paris, 

" N the Prior, and the convent of M, to all who shall 
«ee this present writing, greeting in the Lord. Know that 
we have received at London . . , from A and B, for them- 
selves and their partners, citizens and merchants of the city 
of 0, a hundred and four marks of good and lawful sterlings. 
. . . Which marks aforesaid we promise by lawful agree- 
ment, and are bound in the name of ourselves and our Churoh 
wholly to restore and repay, to the aforesaid merchants, or 
to one of them, or to an agent of theirs who shall bring with 
him this letter, ... on August 1, at Now Tomple in London, 
the year of Our Lord's Incarnation 1235 : with this added 
condition, that if that money is not paid at the appointed 
place and time, then, the appointed period being over, we 
promise thereafter ... to pay them . . . every two months 
one mark for every ten marks as a recompeuse for losses 
[pro recompensatione damnorum], — such losses and expense 

they may thereby incur or suffer ; so that [recompense for] 
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loBBeB, and expenses, and the capital may be ened for, tnpiethw I 
with the expeQseB of one merchant with one horse and one \ 
Rervant, wherever the merchant may bo, until the full pay-', 
ment of all the aforesaid. The expOQBeB also caused c 
shall be caused in the reooTery of the money we will pttj^ 
and restore to the merehaote, or one of them, or their agentj 
This recompense for losses, interest, and expenses [recoi 
pensatio damnorum, xidetMte, et expensaram], we promise n 
to reckon as part of the principal. ... To fulfil the abovftB 
promises we bind ourselves and our Church and our successDrs,.! 
and all our property and that of our Church, moveables and 3 
immoveables, ecclesiautical and secular, present and to come, \ 
wherever found, to the aforesaid merchants and their heira^.J^ 
until full payment of the above, recognizing that ■i 
their property at their good will. And for the aforesaid i 
are willing to answer anywhere and before any tribunal [: 
omni foro oonveniri], renouncing for ourselves and onr b 
oeesors any aid from either canon or civil law, privilege J 
of clergy and (clerical) jnrisdiotion, . . . from customs or 1 
statute, letters, indulgences, or privileges obtained or thatj 
may be obtained on behalf of the king of England a 
subjects from the Apostolic see, . . . the benefit of restiturj 
tion, the benefit of appeal, letters of inhibition from 1 
king of England, and every other objection against 1 
instrument. In witness whereof we have placed c 
to this present document, April 19, 1235." '*' 

In this example, doubtless a genuine one, a sum of money I 
is borrowed nominally only tor a little over three montla. i 
If the convent chanced to be able to repay it on August l,..i 
nothing would have to be paid for the loan ; but from thatfl 
date onward they were to pay for the loan at the rat« «^fl 
Bixty per cent, per annum, eeventeen per cent, hig 
the Jews were permitted to bargain for. It ia obvious tl 
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if this were permitted, all that the money lender needed to 
do to make himself sale was to allow a period during whioh 
the loan 'was grataitoas : bnt this period oonld be made very 
short, and the lender was not likely to make loans except to 
those who were not likely to pay on the nominal settling 
day. Yet it is interesting to notice the care the lender takes 
to make the borrower renounce any protection he might 
receive from the canon law and from ecclesiaBtical oourtB. 
The terminology of the agreement is still a little obscure ; it 
is not quite clear whether the payment of one mark for ten 
every two months ia the only obligation of the borrower, 
beside the repayment of the capital ; but it is probable that 
ia the meaning, and the repetition of the words " loss " and 
" expense " is only in order to give an apparent justification 
for the monthly payment. Probably this was not the only 
formula used by the Caursines, Grossteste is represented as 
lamenting on his deathbed over these extortions of " the 
merchants and exchangers of our lord the pope : " they foroe 
a man, he says, who harrows a hundred marks from them 
promising to pay a hundred pounds at the end of the year, 
to sign an acknowledgment that he has received a hundred 
pounds ; and they are harder than the Jews, for if, after a 
short time, the borrower offers to repay, they will not take 
less than a hundred pounds, while the Jews would only ask 
for the interest on a hundred marks for the time the bor- 
rower has actually kept the money.'" 

Just as the pressure of need led prelates and religious 
communities, themselves perfectly aware of the prohibition 
of usury, to borrow money from usurers, so there can be 
little doubt that some of the popes, engaged at this time in 
their struggle with the Emperor Frederick II., and anxious 
for all the aid the Caursine merchants oonld give them in 
raising money, were disposed to protect them however near 
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they might sail to the wind, provided they did not break tJ 
letter of the canon law. It is indeed very evident the 
legislation, both papal and royiil, was dae far mi 
teaching of theologians and to a strong public opinion t 
to abiding dislike of QBary on the part of the legialato 
themselves. This is strikingly brought out by the histo 
of the Jews in England. Their unpopularity is not s 
ciently explained merely by the statement that, 
king pillaged them, he permitted them to pillage the 1 
tian population : it was rather because, to gain j 
for themselves, they were obliged to make themselvt 
meauB by which the king pillaged the nation,'" In 119^ 
it was ordered by Richard L that loans made by Jews ahoulS ■ 
in each town be made only in the presence of two appointed 
Christians and two appointed Jews and two clerks : the 
ucknowledgment of debt was to be duplicated, one copy 
given to the Jew lender, the other put in a chest or coSei, 
under the charge of the officials before mentioned. No 
change was to be made save in the presence of the wardens 
of the chest. When the debt was repaid, the creditor gave 
the debtor a release, which he had to present to the wardens, 
receiving from them thereupon the copy of the acknowledg- 
ment (carta) in the coffer. Such cofiers existed in about 
twenty-six towns."* On this basis, and probably about the 
6 time, was created the Exchequer of the Jews at West- 
minster, — a branch of the great Exchequer, with its own 
justices and ofGcials, and with cognizance of all suits between 
Christians and Jews. At intervals the king imposed heavy 
tallages on the Jews, — bringing in an amount equal on an 
annual average to about a thirteenth of his revenue."' 
Before the order was issued it was usual to command a 
Borutiny or registration to be made of all the charters 
ooutained in the ohests in the various towns, and after this 
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had beea done the chastB were i 
number of Jews were sure not to 1 
whereupon their " debts " were 
acknowledging debts to them wei 
of the Jbwh, and their creditors ' 



jaled up. A considerable 
e able to pay the tallage, 
oonfiscated : the charters 
i sent up to the Exchequer 
forthwith called upon 



to pay the king or make terras with him."* The king's 
right of tallaging the Jews was therefore an indirect right 
of tallaging the people: hence the clauses of Magna Carta 
ordering tbat interest shall not accumulate during a 
minority, and that wives of dead debtors shunld have their 
dower, were really directed against the king : and the ex- 
pulsion of the Jews in 1290 is to be placed by the aide 
of " the confirmation of the charters," as, like it, a con- 
CPBsion to a coostitutiooal demand. And just as great men 
were accused of making usurious profit on money which 
they put into the bands of the Caurnines, so it was com- 
plained by the barons, in 1257, that the Jews, — doubtleaa 
to buy protection, — sometimes transferred their debts to 
powerful men, who took the opportunity thus given to them 
to obtain possession of lands which had been pledged to the 
Jews for payment,'™ 

The rate of " g^iiu " tbat Jews were permitted to receive 
and usually did receive during the thirteenth century, was 
twopence per week on every pound, i.e. about 43^ per cent, 
per annum.'* It was to meet the troubles caused by poor 
Oxford acbolars borrowing at such an exorbitant rate, that 
GrosBteate, while chancellor, established the first "chest," 
that of S. Frideswide. Out of this loans were made gra- 
tuitously to scholars whose annual income was less than 
two marks, and in it were placed the articles of clothing or 
books which they gave in pledge.'" This example was 
followed by benevolent persons, until in the fifteenth 
century there were a dozen or more of such chests.'" 
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j 23. Lastly, mention most be made of the great servi 
irliicli the Goremment rendered to commerce and trade li 
the establishment of a simple procedare to enforce the pft/'^ 
ment of ordinary mercaniile debts. This was by the StataM 
of Uerchants or of Acton Btiroell in 1283. Merchants, t 
preambie begins, have often been injured by there hein^ 
"no epeedy law" to have recovery of their debts, an^fl 
inaay merohants have conseqnently refrained &om comingj^ 
into the conntry. In futnre a merchant is to have th«g 
power cf bringing his debtor before the mayor. If 
proves the debt, the debtor must affix his seal to a " 1 
obligatory," binding himself to pay on a certain day. 
he does not do so, he can be brottght again before t 
mayor, who shall at once cause hie movables to be sold t 
to the amount of the debt. If no bayer can be found, moi 
ables up to the amount are to be given over to the creditor 9 
if the debtor has no movables within the mayor's juiisdie^ 
tion, the mayor is to send the necessary information to t 
chancellor, who shall then cause a writ to be sent t 
BherifT within whose oonnty the debtor has movablea, ordaiv4 
ing them to be di^'trained upon. If the debtor 1 
movablea, he is to be imprisoned until he comes to term^] 
or his friends make terms for him, the creditor meanwhi* 
providing him with bread and water, the cost of which i 
\ to be added to the debt. If the debtor has secured sureties 

^^L they are to be proceeded against in the same way, though 

^^H not nnlesB the debtor has not suEBcient property himself ( 

^^^1 pay. Foreign merchants are empowered to add to the sum 

^^^1 owing to them the cost of their own i 

^^^1 waiting for the debts to be paid.*" 

^^H The statute was of too innovating a character not toS 

^^H meet with difficulties in its execution. Two years later iM 

^^H was re-enacted more preoiaely, because "sheriffs sometimM] 
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by malice and false interpretation delayed tte execution of 
the Btatnte.""* In 1311, it was enacted among the ordi- 
nances that this statute should only apply t« merchants, 
and to dehta arising from the sale of goods ; at the same time 
the number of places at which such suits might be heard 
wag increased from the three (London, York, Bristol) men- 
tioned in the statute of the preceding biag to twelve : New- 
castle, York, and Nottingham, "for the counties beyond 
Trent, and the merchants there coming and abiding ; " 
Exeter, Bristol, and Southampton, for " the parts of the 
south and west ; " Lincoln and Northampton for merchants 
there ; London and Canterbury, Shrewsbury and Norwich."" 
From this time onward foreign merchants would find no 
great diEBcnlty in recovering debts owing to them from 
native traders : especially after the Carta Meroatoria, in 1303, 
bad established the rule that in suits between foreigners and 
Englishmen the juries should be composed half of English, 
half of natives of the place whence the foreigner came. But 
difBculties long remained in the way of the recovery of debts 
by an Englishman from a foreigner no longer residing in 
this country. In such cases the English municipal authori- 
ties bad been wont to confiscate any goods they might be 
able to seize, belonging to any merchant from the same 
town. This rude method of retaliation was but gradually 
given up. Henry III., in the later years of bis reign, 
granted letters of protection to Ghent, Bruges, Ypres, 
Bouai, S. Omer, and Lubek, promising that their citizens 
trading in England should bo held responsible only for 
their own debts, or debts for which they had made them- 
selves sureties."* But this rule was not made of Tmiversal 
application until 13o3. In a statute of that year it was 
enacted that merchants should only be sued for their own 
debts or those of persons whose "pledges" they bad been; 
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bat if Englieh Bnbjeote were injured by the lord of any 
foreign land or her snbjecta, tha king tlireatens to exercise 
the right of repriBal, if the foreign prince, having been duly 
warned, fail to provide that jastice should be done."^' It has 
been shown in an earlier Bectiou that the neual practice at 
the middle of the century, when a debtor residing abroad 
refused to pay, was for the English mnnioipal anthorities to 
write to the authorities of the foreign town to which he 
belonged, threatening reprisal unless the debt were paid. 

We are now, perhaps, in a position to sum up the oha- 
ractoristica of the period we have been oonsideriag. It was 
one in which, out of and alongside of a village eeonoviy, — a 
condition of things in which almost all the economic life of 
the country was concentrated in a number of agricultural 
groupB, — had grown np a (own economy, where manufacturea 
and trade were fostered and monopoHaed by civic com- 
munities, becoming more and more unlike the agricultural 
population, yet stiiuulating agriculture by providing mar- 
kets. Within the manor groups, though there was little 
apparent change in everyday life, the plan of commutation 
of services was preparing the ground for the more violent 
changes that were to come ; within the towns, the burgher 
monopoly was slowly broken down by native artiaaus and 
foreign merchants. Dealings between man and man were 
influenced by prinuiples which have almost disappeared 
from modem life, but which were then, to at least a large 
extent, enforced by the authority of Church and State. The 
royal authority aecnred for society trustworthy instruments 
of CKoliange; and by helping to break down the priviieges 
of isolated town comraunitios, prepared the way for the 
idea of a national economy to make its appearance in the 
sixteenth oentuiy."" 
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1. (n) S. Matt. ri. 19,20, 24: S. Mark it. IS: (6)8. Mutt.iii. 2 



,21; 



8.Lii]texriii.21,25: (a) S. Matl.iii.21; S. Luken 
message which mOYed S^anois of Asaiai to the tow of po»etty ; (tf) S, Lake 
Ti. 20, 21, 34, 25 : (e) S. KUtt. vi. 25-32 : (/) a Lake tL 29-31 1 (ff) Aots 
_iv. 32, 34, 35. 

2. Qq. in Coiy. Ar. Camyaiei, BearAi I., dirtinotio 47, o. 8 (od. 1618, 



I, perliapa, a fittiog term for 

rln)[, "the priucLpla of equal 

"the uegleot of demarca- 



"Similarity" i 

LB of the most importact meaninga of I'l 
diattibntion," and of aequitat, "leTelling," i 
tioiia;"ib. 5S-61. 

1. Justiniau's Iit»titate», ed. Moyle, i. 92 ; Cor. Jut. Camnnci, Deer. I., 
diBt. )., c Tii. ; " Jdb naturale est commuaB omiiimu DBtionnm, eb quod 
ubiqne jnatiaotu nahime non conslitutioQe alfqua habetar, ut Tui et 
foemiuae oonjunctio, liberorum Bnooeasia et educatio, cotninunia omnimn 
jKKHHio ti omaium una liberUu" to wbich it goes on to add, not lefy 
logiottlly, " Acquiaitio eorum quae coelo, terra, raarique oapiuDtur, item 
depoaitae lei vel aQmiueadatue peouuine le^titutio, rioleutiae per Tim 

5. Qo. la Corp. Jur. CammUi, Deer. TI., cacsa 12, qnaeatio 2. See aho 
the qnotatiooa !□ Eautz, Ctetchlchtiiche Entaickelang der Nixtional-Oeko- 
vomili (ISeOJ, i 205. 

6. The contrast between Christian teaching and that of the Stoioa ia 
pointed out by Lecky, Siit. of European Morali, i. 203, 204; ii. 1-4; of, 
Sxe Bamo, prefl to fifth ed, xi. (ed. 1883). Bosi^hor points out that 

I mediasval theology regarded the rtdieF of the poor not as a matter of 
L voluntary charity, but as an obligation, — what Aquinas calla dfbifum 
fcitigota: Geieh. der Nat. Oekonomik, 6, 

7. Tertnllian, Deidctotr., 11; qu. Kniea, P. Oe. vom Qetchukt. BUind- 
s,116,n. 3. 

' 8. Eautz, 209. 

"Merito dictam negotlDm, quia negat otium, qnod malum est, 
oeqae quaerit Teram qtuelem, quae est Deua ; " in Corji. Jur. Caaoniei, 
Deer. I., diet. 88, o. 12 (ed. IGIS, p. 95, col. 2). 

10. EpUt. ad Builietita, o. 9 : " Qualitaa lucri negotiantem aut axonsat 
trot argnit ; quia est honeatna qnaestui aut tnipia ; " qn. Eniaa, 116, n. i. 



11. D«or. J., dint. 9 



, 0. 3 ; " OJericQB rietum et veBtiroentum si 



«I afp^eaUura, absqne oSleii eat duntaiat dt;trlmcnto, parul." 
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Cf. on tbe sabject gcncrnltj, EodeniRnD, Die Natt 
GrvndiStit der dmonittiechmi Lehre, % 17. 

12. Cf. Roaoher, Oeechiehte, B: "Bei dar Banrtheilimg dieasr aak^ 
tischeo Eiueeitigkeit darf nmn DJeht Sbersehen, dua Bio im Zeitalteid# 
FrObeten Kiichenv&tor eine ebenao uBtiiiliohe wie heilsam BeactioD war 
gegea den Egoismns deg rdmiBohen Kechta, and dass nacbmals ibre Fort- 
daner wahiend dea germanisohen Miilelalters gejtenSber dem Panst- 
recbte, dem alle niederen Knltnrstofeii bnldigen, ebenfalU nur voblthatig 
wiikeu konnte." 

13. Ortolao, Roman Late (Engl, traoe.), SZ3, 532. Ct Lyte, Hitt of 
Unh. of Oxford, (1886). 55. 

14. Cr. Maine. Anciint Laa, 2G1: Early Hid. of IiutUtUions, 391; 
Hjirlij Late and Caitom, 313, 3i4. 

15. Iijte, 11, and referenoea there giren. 

16. Maine, S2, 13, 44. 

17. 8. MftH, vii. 12; 8. LnVe vi. 31, 

18. Digeit IV.,iv. 16 (4) : XIX.,ii. 22 (3) ; " Quemndmnliira in emendo 
et vendendo naturaliter concaesum est qnod plaria eit mtnoria emere, qaod 
mianriB at plane vendeie, et ita inTicem ee circuinaoribere, ita in looa- 
dumbiu quoqae et conditctiDnibna juris est." 

19. Codex IV., lUv. 2; "Hem majorla ptetii ai tn vel paler (una 
minnria pretii dietrazit, hntaanum ert, nt vel pietiam ta rettituenta 
empioTibuB /undum venditum recipios auetoritate {n(ereeiimE< judieit, 
vel, ai emptor elegant, quod d^est joato pretio recipies. Minus autem 
pretiuca QBae Tidetni ij neo dimidia pan vert pretii ailuta aet" (i2i. ii., 179) 
See Hunter, Soman Law, 318. 

20. AuguBline, de Trin., 13, 3r "Soio ipse hnminem, qunra venaliB 
oodex el fuiaset oblatue, pratiiqne ajua ignanuD et ideo quiddam edgaum 
poaeentem oeraeret Tenditorem, juatum prutium, quod mnlto ampliua arat 
neo opinanti dediase." See Kniea, 117. Tbe phraae " juBtiiin pretiura" 
ooeurg in the later Boman law, an in the rescript quoted in tbe pravlooa 
note, BO that the atatement in the text is ecarcelj accurate ; but ita tiae 
by the later Fathers and scbooltiien Bcema to have been derived from 
Augustine. 

21. Sumnui Tlieologiai . Semaida Secundae, qaneMn Ixivii., artiaulua i. : 
*■ Jnstnm eaim in oumnutatiauibua humauae iitue Betusiluui legua cjviles 
deternuiiator. 8ed aeonndnm eas licitum eat emptor) et Ycuditori ut Be 
invioem dedpiant" (ed. Paria, 166*, t. 22, p. 144). 

22. Aquinas is, however, especially careful to point nut that though 
everything really has some one just price, this cannot always 1m i:iactty 
.Icfermincd, and therefore restitution should not be ii 
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,e injnrj dono by a wrongful price is conBidorablo ; " Lei diriiia nihil 
impunitum lelioquit quod sit vlrtute contrarium. Onda Becimdmi] divi- 
nam legem illicitum reputatut si in emptione et learlitione non sit 
uftjV^Hai juttiiiae obBeryata; et tenetur illeqai pins habet, teconipenBare 
ei qui damniCcctiu eiit, ei ait nal/iiile dsmnom. Quod ideo dioo, quiu 
istud ptottum rerum non eat jmnctuaZi'fer deterniinafuni, aed mugia in 
quadam aestlmatiana conaiatit ; ita quod modica additio vol mioutio iion 
Tidetai toilers ocqualitatem justitiae," tb. 

23. J. S. Mill, Folilical Eoanamy, bk. iiL, oh. 3. The explanation of 
medieaval Ohmch teaobing, bb aiming at detonniniug price hy the oast of 
production, viaa piobablj first so^eBted by Kuies, part ii., § 3 (ed, 1SS3, 
p. 116) ; cf. Ounningham, Engl. Industry ancj Commerce, g 43, pp. 171-173. 

24. FBWcttt,JfaBuafo/PoLajon.,bk. iii.,ch.l(aixthed.,p.339). For 
purposes of cDmpiLriann tbia modern tbeor; is here stated ^thout 
criLioiam; but Mi. Sidgwick has rcoeQtl7 pointed out (^Prineiplba of Fol. 
fcan., bk. ii., cb. 2) that "coat of production oannot be SBsumed to be 
independent of demand." The quotation on p. 137, as to the doctriiie of 
value not being " the sure stronghold," ia from Guatttv Cohu, profeBsor at 
Gottiugeni Byetem der Nationallilmtomie, (IStiS), i. 468. 

25. Cf. Eudemaim, Sludien in dor Somaaiteh-canoaietiielteH Wirttt- 
ichaftt- unJ ReehU-lehre, ii. 37. 

26. " Utrum venditio reddatar illiolta proptei: defeotnm rei Tenditae " 
u the heading to artieulus 2. 

27. lb. : " In imoquoque loco ad Eeotores dvitatis [probably meaning 
primoril; eily anthoTiticu] pcitinet detetminare quae sint juatao menautae 
rerum TeoiilioiD, pcnsutia couditiunibus locorum et rariun. Bt idco has 
meuBuras pnblicn auctoritate oel comxteladiHt inatitutae prauteriro non 
lioet" 

2^. lb., artio. 3: "Gum enim venditor emplorem ad emendam non 
cogat, videtor ejus judicio rem quam vendit aupponeie. . . Non ergo 
videtur imputandum vcndilori, ai emptor iu suo judicio docipitur, prac- 
oipitaatuc emendo, absque dlligenti inqiiisitione de oonditionibue lei." 

2H. lb., "Bi vero vitium ait manifestum ; put& onm dquus est mono- 
oulus ; vel cam usus rei utsi non competut yenditori, poteat tamen easa 
couveaiena aliia ; et si ipse propter hiyuemodi vitiuui subtrahat quantum 
oportet de prctio ; nun tenetur ad manifeBtandum Tilium lei : quia forte 
, . . emptor vellet plus subtrabi de pretio quam esaet nubtraheliduiii." 

30. lb.: "Dicendam quod judicium non potest fieri nisi de re maui- 
feata. . , . Dnde si vitia rei quae vendenda pioponitur sint occultu, niai 
per venditorem munireatcutur non sufSoienter committitur cmptari 
jodiuiuui." 
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31. Jb. .' "Dicendum quod vitium ml facHrera in prueati ei 
Tnlorfa qtmm Tideiitac. Sed, is cwn premiBso, in/ufurum rea expectal 
esse miaoiis ralaris per BUperrentum negotiatoTQm qai ab emeiidbl|| 
ignoratur. Dnde venditor qni vendit rem lemintiuin yrrfium (nod fnwi 
non Tidetnr coutra joatitiam faoere ei quod fntntum eet non eiponat. 
Umen eiponeret vel de pretlo eabtralieret. abnadaiitioris eaeet Tirtql^ 
quamvis ad boo oonvidestor teneri ex jostitiae debito." 

32. Bile;, MemoriaU of London, 420. 
3S. Artie, 4: "Negotiari propter res neceeaariaa Tilae conseqnenda 

omnibus lioet; ptopter luorum vero, nisi id eit ordtnatun ad aliqual 
honeatnm flnem, negotiari ei ee est turpe." 

34. Jb.: "Beounda autem juete vituperstur; quift, quantum est de ri 
deeerrit onpiditati laori, qaae terminuiD uesoLt, sed in iniioitum tendit^ 
Tliia is derived &om Aristotle, foltVira, bk. i., ohaps. 8,9. As toArJstath 
use ottipas, see Jonett, PoUliet, vol. ii., part i., p. 30. 

39, lb. ! " Lucrum tameo, quod est Degotiationis finis, etai in 
noD Importat aliquid honeetaio vel ceoeesarium, nihil lameu importat U 
BDi rations vitioBum vel virtuti contcaiinm. Uude nihil probibet iQcn 
oidinari ad aliqncm flnem neceesarium, vel etiam honeatum ; et sin a _ 
tiatto licita reddetur. Biout cum aliquia lacram modetatnm quod u 
gotiandc quacrtt a<l domns suae sustentationom, vel etiam ad subveniendnt 
indigentibuB ; vel etiam cum aliquis negotiationi intendit propter publioi 
utilitatem, ne scilicet res uecessariae ad vitam patriae desiut, et lacra 
ezpetit Hon quegi flnem aed quasi stipendium laboris." 

30. The qualification "momentary" is hero inserted because Aqni 
distiuetl; recognizes that variation in snpplj maet cause variatioo. ^ 
price, as in Us example in arlie. 8, of "cariBtia fmmenti," 
oanonieta never conceded that price could be determined by the arbitre 
will of buyer or seller. They argued that in each Btate of the a 
there was a just price which dealers onght to ceco^ize. As to the hlt4 
doctrine of the caoonista and the difScnlties into vrhich they fell, m 
Endemann, SUtdien, ii. 44-46. For an illustration of the praotu; 
vorbing of this maintenance of " the common aelliug price ia a partion" 
market on a pactionlar day," see Mtmoriali o/ London, 236. 

37i B. Luke vi. 85, as qnoted from the Vulgate : " Mntnmn date, n. 
inde sperantes." 

35. For the bistor; of the prohibition, see Endomann, OfvndiStie d 
Canoniituchen LrKre, § 2, 

39. The law of Justinian had limited the rate of interest tc 
pet oent. for loans on cargoes, eight per cent, on loims far business p 
poBes, in other oaaea to riz and foor per cent : " Juhemns illnstriU; 
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quIdeLQ peraonia rive eaa praeoedentibQi minlme Uoere nltm tertiam 
partem centeaimae uBuraiaai in quoonmqas oontractii vili Tel miisiaia 
atipulari; illos vero qui ergaBteriia praeHunt vel aliqaam Uaitam npgofin- 
tionent ^erunt Usque ad beiiem cfnieaivtae anaia stipillationem modorEU-i ; 
{n trajecticiiB aiiitem oontractibaa Tel Bpeoieriim fenori datioriibnB lUqtM 
adoentetimamtttntnmmodo lioere atipnlmi neooum eioodare, ttcei wimSiu 
legibui hen eral eonoeiiam : oeteioa aulem omnee hominea dimidisim tantnra 
modo centeaimae tisurarum posae atipulari et earn quantitHtem nsuiarum 
etiam in aliia onmibua oaaibna nulla modo ampllaTi in qnibaa oitra atipu- 
lationem naurae exigi solenl. Nee lioeat judioi memoTatam augero taxSi- 
tionem oofOBione oonsuetudinia in regions obtiaeotia ; " Codex, it. xxJcii. 
26, § 2. The ceitesi'ma was OQe-hundiedth each month, t-e. tnelve per cent. 
See aleo Kniea, IIS. 

40. Endomann, Stadiea, i, 1]Q, 

41. Ortolan (Engl, trana.). 542. 

42. Stubbs, Oomt. Eiat, ii. 118 and n. 2. Francesco d'Accorao with 
his wife resided for aome ticae in the King's Hall, in tlie nnrthtm suburb 
of Osford. Jjyte, Eiat of Oxford, 89, thinks " he muat surely have given 
lectures on Komaji law &t Oxford." 

43. DeereiaUi QregoHi (quoted oB "X"), lib. 5, tit, 19 (de uram), 
cap. 3 (ed. 1618, p. 69*). 

44. lb., cc. S, 9. 

45. Libgr Sextia (quoted as " FL"), lib. 5, tit 5 (de iisuria), o. 1. 

46. lb., o. 2, 

47. Olementinamm, lib. t., Ht. 3 {de uiuru), oap. unicum. 

48. Endemann. Sfudten, i. 27. 

49. See a. 39 ahoTe, and cf. Ounninghmn, Vmry, 7, S. 

50. Bndemann, u.i., i. 19. 

51. 16., 27-28. 

52. Eiodaa nil. 25. But, aa Aquinaa saw, it might be argued that 
the prohibition of taking money from a bruther Jew implied [itrmisaion to 
take It from Gentilea, Aquinas gianla this, bnt says that it was alloBed 
on aoeoont of the hiirdness of their hearts : " Quod autem ab eitraneii 
uauram acciperont non fuit eia conceasum quasi tioitum, sed permiaaum 
ad majua malum litandnm: ne aeilicet a Jndaeia Deum colentibus 
uauras acoiperent, propter aTaritiom cui doditi eraot ; " Seatnda Secundiie, 
qnaeatio lixTiii., nit. 1. The Pips BaU of 4 Hich. I. coulaina an entry of 
a Eoe paid by Judna, a Jewnf BrlBtol, " that it might be found by inquest 
in a obapter of the Jena, whether a Jew might take usury of a Jew;" 

^JUadox, Exchequer, 16l> and n. (u). 

. , . . " Pecunia .... priiicipaliter eat invents ad eommntatioucB 
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facitnilae: et it& proprius et piincipulu peciraiae nans est ipsiDB a 

Rumptio, rdre dulractio et propter hoo ea^undum ae ee 

pK) uBu pecuniae luatDstae accipere pretium, qnod dicitnr u 
the DeerefHin. diatinctin IxKiviii., a. li., tliu cu'gnmeQt appeam 1 
quDtatiori from b wurk there oesigned to S. GhryaoBtom. He ia uu 
ftrgatneiit. How is the man who takes interest worse than a n 
lets B honee or an estate and receives rent Tor it? "Qui agiun li 
nt agrarian! recipiat, ant domurn at peusiones reoipiat, nunne 
oi qui pecamua dat ad usniam? Abait, Piimum, qniden 
peounia non ad aliquom luum depoaita est, niai ad em^lidma." 

5i. Jeremy Beutham th* begins his celolirated LetUrt on JJtaii 
(1787) : " The proposition I have been acoustomod to lay down t( 
OD this labjeet is the foUowing one, viz., that DO man of ripe years u 
soQDd mind, acting freely, and with bis eyes open, ought to be hioden 
nitli a view to bis advantage, fiom making snob borgaiu in the way fl 
obtaining money, as he thinks fit; nor (wliat is a neceasary connequeneefl 
anybody hindered from aupplyiug liim, upon any terms he thinks p 
to accede to. This proposition, were it to be received, would level ai 
stroke all the barriHrs wliicb law, eiLhei Btatal« or oommon, bava in 
united wtadom get up against the crying sin of usury." These lettc 
with an often-quoted letter of Calvin, and with an interesting speecll jj 
Biohard Dana in the MassachnBetts House of RepresentBtivcs (1SS7), ■ 
reprinted in convenient pamphlet form as Trout IV., published by t 
American Society for Political Education, 1881. 

55. The later history of usury laws, especially in Germany, i 
cellontly sketched by Wagner, in Bohonberg'H flandfitioA der PolUiiel 
(Ekonomie, i. 313-316. He points ont that tbe olgect of the r 
German legislation is to retain tbe idea that usury is a criminal offen 
but wttbnut fixing a bard line of distinction between ueury and lawf 
interest. 

56. Cf. EoBcher, Pol. Earn., bk. iii., ch. 4, § 100 (Amer, trans,, ii. 128 

67. This is expressly allowed by Aquinas (qn. 73, art. : . 
indeed clearly eondemoed by a decretal of Gregory IS. ; X, lib. 5, tit. lU 
cap. 19 : " Naviganti . , . mutunns pecuniae qnantitatam," el^j. Aa to hoa 
the canonists overoaine this difB.oulty, see Endemonn, Studien, 326-328, ] 

68. Fast and Freient, bk. ii., ch. i. 
60. Landowners usually borrowed on tbe security of land, and otlifl 

borrowers indnoed their friends Uy be sureties, "pledges," 
pernofB." The frequency of this latter plan is abonn by the proTishn 
of the Statute of Merchants, 1283, Stat, of Realm, i. 51. 

60. Endemonn, Btudiea, IL, p, SS3 ucq. The stories about crucifixicql 
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and the like crimes comraitted by Jowfl ore doubfless tnythienL Wh«t 
cniinot be doubted is that tbey were sumetitaos guilty af openly inaultitig 
the fuith of the people among whom tbey lived. Thus, on ooe occasiou, 
Aeceneion Day, 12<i3. "aa a long pioceseioii of clergy was wending ita 
vay towards the cemetery of S. Frideawide's to h<;ai tl}e pxblia aermoa, 
which tho chaiioellor of the univereity was wont to preach on that day, 
a nambor of Jews made a sudden attack on the oroiS'beaTer, and hav- 
ing wiendied the croaa out of hta hands, trampled it under foot igno- 
minioualy ; " Lyte, Oxford, 67. 

61. EudermaDD, Slvidien, i, 13. 

62. Cunningham, Oily Opinion on Utary, in Baiiker'tJiyunit^, February, 
1887, 

63. X., lib. iv., tit. 20. o. 7. 

64. Decf., causa 14, qnaeat. 8, oc. 1-4. Bndemann, Qranda&tze, § 4. 

65. This ia cleacly the meaaing of X, lib. v., tit. IS, cap. 19, whioh 
lays down that a maa is not to be reckoned a uaurar who does bb a 
matter of fact receive a greater valae, if" ntmmpluBTBl minus BolnlioniH 
tempore foerint valiturae, veriaimiliter dubitatur." 

66. Endenann, Grandaaite, 21, 'i'l. 

67. X, \ih. v., lit. 19, 0. 2. 

6B. Lyndwood, Frovinoiale, lib. 3, tit. 10 (ed. Osford, 1677, p. 160). 
The Pipe Boll of 9 John (Mados, Exclieqiier, 170) contains an entry 
recording the petition of a cerlain baron that, instead of hia tanda, whioh 
were pledged to the Jews, passing into their haoda, he should keep tiiem, 
paying their yearly vain e to Ibe Jews until Iha debt was discharged: 
" Kogema de Berkele (debet) Ix. marcna : nt iuq^uiratur quantum valeat 
per annum terra ejusdem Gogori . . . onm pertiiientiis, quae est vadium 
Juda3urom Bristolliae et Gloeceatriae pro dobito quod eia debet ; et quod 
ipse in manu sua teaeat teiram illam, et prodictia Judeia valorem illiua 
tcrrae aingolia annia reddat, quousqae prueiliotum debitum suua eu 
persolvatoi." 

69. X, lib. 5, tit 5, a. 6. 

70. Freely translated from the AyenJiih of Iniet/l,, eel. Eiitly Engl. 
Teit Soo., pp. 35, 44. 

71. Keary, Introd. to Cat. Engl, Coini., vi, viL As to a alare of value, 
of. Jevons, ikonay, 15, 16. 

72. Keary. 26., xi. 

73. lb., xvi., xvii. The early beginnings of Frisian trade Is illustrated 
by the mention in Bede, EcbI. BM. r. 22, of a Frisian merohant to whom 
a slave was sold in Loudon, "wlioae ohuins fell off when musaea «ere 
snug for him." 
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'\. Kea.rj, Introd., lis., xx. 

75. lb., xziiL 

76. i(i.,iiviii.,nii. 

77. Ii„iL, Mii.,x«. 

78. 16, ii, iii., sxxi 

79. Cf. GTBen, Conqufit of England, 72, 73. 

50. Laws of AtLrlBtftn, n. (Concilium Greatanlftujeme), 11, | ' 
Schmid, Guetu der Angehaehan, 110. 

51. Except, of course, daiing the two years' luis of Edgar over Eng 
north of the Tliames, wliile EUwj was reoognized in the south ; aud 
during the divided rule of the kingdom b; Edmund IcuOBide and Cuui 

82. Freoman, Norman Congtteit, i. S34, eeq. 

83. Bthelred, m. (Cbneilium Wanelungentei. c S; in Sclimid, 216. 

84. Bee lists iu Sohmid, p. 140 ; in Ruding, vol. i. 
S5. Athelatau, in. 14; Etbelred, m., o. 17; in Sohmid, 138, 219. 
86. BtubtB, CoiM. Hilt. (Libt. ed,), i. 378. 549. Far Frunoe, 

Hallam, liidMe Aget, (ed. 1878), L 205 : for Itsl; and Germany, Bai 
Huheiislaafen, v, 344. 

67. Ducange deGiies monelagiwm as " praestatio quae a teneutibtu 
vnassUa domino fit teitio quoque anno, ea DosditioDS ut mooetaai i 
oi uon liceat" See article 5 in Henry L's Cliarter uf Libertiet (ir 
Charlen, 101), and of. Buding, L 163. 

88. Athelstan, n. 14, § I ; Ethebed, u. S ; in Sohmid, 140, 216. 

89. EnglUh CliTimiela, B.a, 1125. 

90. Ending, L 164. 

91. 21., L 171, 184. Of the coinaga of H80, Ralph de Diceto 
(ii. 7, Rolls' ed.),"PbiIippus Aymari, natione TnranicuB, mantiato r^ifl 
ill Angliam TeDieoa. numiematia intiovaudi proonratiouem sueoepit. 
Hyemali aiquidem feeto beati Martini moaeta veteri reprobala, nunuDos 
in forma rotunda oummercliB Lominum paatdm eit per legnmn eipoeitue." 

92. Bymer, Foedera, i. 12. Henry to BamaoD, biaLop. and TJrao 
d'Abetot, and all barone Freach and Euglish in Worceetershite 
" Soiatis quod volo el precipio quod omnes burgenses et omnes illi qui 

I in burgts uiorantur, taui Ftanci qunm Angli, jutent tenere et 
raonstam meam in Auglia, et non coneentiant foMtatem monetae meaa.' 
This illuabates the way in which the iQcreatdng importoDce of the 
renoy was due to the growth of town life. 

93. Bnding, i. 178. 

94. lb. No money was to be current wnoting more than !(. 6d. 
pound : Buuh pennies as were more defeotive y/ere to he bored thrai 
Bpd rttumed to thi:ir owners, never again to be uaed. 
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95. MoDBula;, chap, xil. Tiie Biipply of coiu wu bo imftll Ihat the 
goTemmeat of Edward I. ordered, iu ISOO, the oompnUory oiroalatioii 
even of }w2Iariii and wodaxtix (poIZnl, i.e. clipped, and artia/ied peoaies), 
at the tote of two for a peiinj ; Jtfemoriab, 42 ; tAher Q\ittv,marv,m, S63. 

96. Buding, i. 179. As to the general tendency to wardg aaiformity of 
type, of. Keary, in Goim Qiwi JtfeJoIa, ed. lAue-Foale (1885), p. 107. 

97- Buding, L 70. 

98. 16., i. 187. 

99. 16., i. 70. 

100. Ih., i. 1^3. 

101. The eUtoments in the two preoading paragraphs are all based on 
B. W. BohertBon, Hitloneal Estay (1672), 41^5, 60-67. For the AuUa 
of Weighte and Meaauree, see Slatutea of the Bealm, i. 201. 

102. Bite Budiog, and for Bdwacd'a gold aoiuage, .S^ of Bealm, i. 301. 

103. Alention must also be made of the coiaa:4;e of groaft and haif- 
groatt. This ia aaaigned by the continuer of Uurimulh (p. 182), fol- 
lowed by Walaingham (Holla' ed. i., 275), to 1351 : "Waiiaa of Edyngdon, 
bishop of Winoheater, treasurer of the kingdom, aud a man of great prn- 
deoce, who lored the good of the king more than that of the oommnnity, 
derlBcd and cauHed to be coined a new money, numely, tlie groat and 
half-groat ; bat these were of low weight than the like sum of atcrlicg. 
This waa afterwards the cauee tliat food and mercbandiae became deurer 
tlironghont the whole of Hugland." The ohrouioler does no more tban 
echo the popular discontent at a norelty ; the groat pkguci of two years 
before and its oousequencM are quite sufflcieut to aoooont for iocreased 

101. For English money of aooount.seeJeyona, 3f<i7iFi/, 71; imdKeary, 
JntfOd, toCatnl., uiiii.-xxxT. Aa to paytaenta by w 
of Exchequer praotioe in the Dialogut dt Seaeeari 
QharUTi, p. 193, 

105. SLatala of the Beaha, I. 219. 

106. lb., 132; respite of penalty. 134; lightened, 200. 

107. lb.. 219 (assigned to 12 Ed. II.). 

108. lb., 273 (1335). 

109. lb,, 132, 272. A» to the liceoces granted to indiTidaal mer- 
chants, see Oohenkowaki, England* WiTthtchaftliiAt Mntaiskclung, 205. 

110. Oohenkowaki, 212, 213. 

111. S(ot. 0/ flealm, 1. 291. 

112. Tlte woikiug of mediiBvnl legislation on the coinage la nude the 
more easy to understand when it it noticed that the busineca of exchange 
was B royal mouopoly. Cambium ia at first oaed foi both mint aud «z- 
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^kmige ; and for a long time ihe work of exchanging was entrosted to 
the royal moneyera. The writ of Henry L before qnoted (Bymer, i. 12) 
adds, ** Defendo ne aliqnia monetariiis denarioe mntat nisi in oomitatn 
suo, et hoc coram dnobiis legitimia testibna. . . . Et nollna sit ansus 
oambire denarios nisi monetaiina." John committed the ''cambinm 
totins Angliae " to one person for a laige payment : probably he ap- 
pointed local exchangers. This plan of appointing an exchanger for 
the whole kingdom, paying nsnally an annnal snm to the king for the 
privilege, was long retained. Freqnent statutes, from 1354 onward, for- 
bade nnder the severest penalties any ** exchange for profit " by nn- 
authorized persons ; and this prohibition was maintained till 1539, when 
its removal was largely dne to ^be representations of Sir Thomas 
liresham. See Bnding, xL 138, seq. 

113. PoUiical Eoonomy, bk. v., ch. 1, § 2 (i. 387> 

114. Sooidl StatioB, ch. xxix. 

115. Jevons, Money, 8L 

116. Bicardo, High Price of BvMion, See criticism by Walker, Money 
(1878), p. 48, seq. 

117. These estimates, which are frequently refierred to in economic 
literature, are derived firom Jacob, Ijiquiry into the Precioua MetcUs (1831). 
They will be found summarized in Walker, Money, p. 124, seq. 

118. X., lib. iii., tit. xvii., c 2. 

119. Summa, Secunda Seeundae, quaestio Ixxvii., artic. 2. 

120. Schmid, Oesetze, and Glossar. s.v. Oemet; for Edgar's law, p. 192. 

121. Boger of Hoveden (Bolls' Series), iv. 33. 

122. Liber Ckutumarum, 383. The citizens of London, objecting in 
14 Edward n. to an ordinance that the gallon for ale should be larger 
than that for wine, ** dixerunt quod una mensura vini et cervisiae erit 
conoordans per totam Angliam, sicut continetur in Magna Oharta de liber- 
tatibuB Angliae : et siout usi sunt semper, et maxime a tempore Begis 
Bicardi, ab anno regni ipsius viii.; quando omnes mensurae Angliae 
examinatae fnerunt et factae Concordes, et in Londonia standarda regia 
posita." This reference, with much other help in §§ 19, 21, is given by 
Sobanz. 

123. Hoveden, iv. 62. 

124. Boger of Wendover gives an interesting piece of information, 
which shows how very largely the work of government depended on the 
personal action of the sovereign. He tells us that Henry HI., on his journey 
from York to London in 1228, ^ mensuras bladi, vini, et cervisiae falsi- 
tatis arguens, quasdam oon&egit, et comburere nonnullas praeoepit ; et 
vasi^ substituens oapaoiora, panem migoris ponderis jussit fieri, et hujus 
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■tatnti oontemptnreB poena gravi pefnninjiBi mnllnri praeoepil:" in 
MutLbev Furu, Chnmica Majora (Bolls' ed.), iii- IIS. 

125. sua. of Realm, i.2\H. 

ISii. See SchanE, £>S0, and referenoea there given to HunfmniCa 
GUdha-Uae. Bee alro, in Memoriah of London, 78, the oath exacted 
&DII1 tumen not to mate false tneasnrea (ISIO). 

1ST. Siat. of S., i, 3S0. A few BenteaoeB are bere taken from m; 
WooUm Indit^iry. 31-34. 

12S. Stol. o/ fl., i. 203, 204. For later distinctioialietwean/orwtoQer-*, 
mgroiwri, and rsirralarj, aee S add G,Ed. IV.. 0.11; 5(a(. D/BeaIni.iT. 14S. 
Bnt for use of regnOor in the teaie in which /orcttol^ is naed in Qie 
ordinance qnoted ia tile text, see Dooauday of Iptutieh in Black Booh of 
the Admiraltg fEolU' Beriee), ii. lOI. Engroti and farettaU seam to be 
DEsd aa eqiuvalents in 37 Ed. nX, Bt 1, cap. £, in BtaL of Bealm. i. 331. 

129. Stat, of Realm, L 202; Blaek Book of Adltdr., i. 71. 

130. E.g. in 1350-1, 1S53, 1357. Sot. of .Beoim. i. 31S, 331, 353. 

131. Jiemorialt of Loadm. S^ 31S. 

13£. Wtalih of ilalioM,eA.'&ogen,a. W%-\n. 
\3Si. Six Ctniuriei of Work and Wagei, 144. 

134. Fnnniplet of PoJ, Eammay, 205 (bt il ci, 2, § 8). 

135. FoL Eamomy, i. 523, 524 (bk. 11, ch. 16, $ 4> 

136. An article in the Sptotator fbr Dec. SI, 1887, on The Xnnopolg 
rf Copper, strikinglj iilnBtrateB the impotenoe of the modern abstract 
economiat in haudlirig prautiool problBma. The writer deolarea that &e 
French jouTDaliats who demand itate intsTftiienoe with the Ef DdlOBte aie 
" eoonoinioaUy " in the wrong: booanse, if hi^ piioei oontinuo, there 
will he an inoiease of pitidnctioc, new mines being opened, etc. nnUl the 
eiceBB of enppl; forces prioes down again ; — dleregaTding (he enoimoiiB 
waete of aapital and labour wliiob is involved in opening new miim 
which after a fihort tiiue have to be abut again. He layt dona that " it 
ie qnite impoBBible to show that oomecing <a ettgTDgsiDg a immoral, 
when the ortiole pnichaBod does not involve hnman life," — a oonoeption 
of morality which is probablj lest satisiaatory than that of msdiuval 
arhoolmcn. Yet be aeeroe to think that if the application of the ejdEting 
Freaoh Uwb against engrc«sing conld destroy the pmotioe, tliis might 
properly he deemed BatiefaL'toiTi bj the public, thongh not by " sound 
economists." 

137. Liher Alhut, 692. 

13B. MemoriaU r^ London. 236, 

139. lb, S14 (1SG3). Hention ought to have been mode in the text 
of the action of the Government in the matter of the export of eom. The 
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general rale, certainly from 1 177. probabl; from a much euIieT dab 
iru thai export wae entirelj' furbiddea except b/ rojal IJceoce. ~ 

Faber, in bU EnUUhnnij da Agrariehutsa in'England (StcBBsbarg, I 
p. 65, aignee that tbe polioj of the eiecative vas influenced il 
thirteenth century chiefl; bf a niab to iecure cheap food, ii 
teenth century to increase the royal revenae. The Carta Merea. 
gnre permiasioD to foreign meroliants to export oorn on pajing a duty 
St. in tbe pound; a pririlege which shared tbe history of the rest of t] 
ptOTlaions of that oharter. Vide lupra, 19T, 103, and Faber, 75-77. 

140. Matthew Paris, Chronica Majora (Bolls' Series}, it 480. The 
earliest extant eoactmeat on the subject ncouis among the regulations 
dcawn up for the aruBoders by Bicbard and Philip Augustus, at Hesaina, 
in 1190: "Slatutnm est a domtna rege anglornm et constabolariis et 
jostitiia et nuesoaUis exereitns regis Augtiae, qnod mercator de qua- 
cnnque mercatiooe sit non potest emece panem ad T&Betidendain in exer- 
oitu, nea faiinam [i,e. to forestall} . . . &i autem aliquia bladom emerit 
et de eo panem fecerit, tenetur lucrari in salma [a seam, or quarter of 
grain], imum terrim [the Sicilian coin called lareaue, weighing 20 grains 
of gold] tantum, et brennon [the bran]. Alii Tero roercstorea, de qua- 
cunqne meicatione slut mercatores, in deoem deoarioii tenentnr incrari 
unum denarium. . . . Et ne aliqnis carnem mortuam emat ad leven- 
deodnm, nee bestiam vivam, nisi earn occiderit in exercita. Nullus 
vinnm atiam post primatn conclamationem carius vendat. NuIIuh panem 
faoiatnisi ad unum denarium;" Benedietua, Getfa HenrieiJL etlCieardi 
i„ a. 131 (ed. Stubbs, KulU' Series). 

141. 8iat.ofBeal7a,i. 199. 

142. Rogers, Sift, of Jgrio,, i 

143. An the translation is ni 
give the text here : " Sciendum est qnod pistor potest luonri in quolibet 
quarterio framenti, nt probatnm est ptir pistores domini legii, quatnor 
deoarloa et fuifnr [et duos panes] ad fumagium, trihus serTieatibus 
denarium et obolum, duobua gardonlbuB obulum. In ^le obolum. In 
geato obolum ; in candela quadrantem. In bosco [ii denarioa]. In 
bultello habondo [denarium et obnlum]." The amounts given within 
bruokets differ in the copy preiterved in the London lAber Horn. 

114. Stat, of Bealiit, t. 201. 

145. Btatnte of York, c. 6, 12 Ed. II. in Stat, of SMlm, i. 178. Tbe 
prohibition inolndee ths sale of wine. 

146. Cf. Schanz, 637, esS. For the offioe of Jnstioe of the Peaoe, see 
Qneiat, Self-Govemmenl, (1871), § II. 

147. In the London archirea ie a folio volume of 164 leaves (34 blunkJ^.J 
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marked Asiina Panii, contaioisg; a regiatec of the weigbte of bread as 
fixed from time to time, and of malif of the oaBeB of Tiolatian of assize 
that were brongbt before tba mayoi'. Extracts ura piiateJ in tlie 
Appendix to Mmiimenta QildliaUae, iii. For WUliiun le Bole's gobo, see 
p. 111. Tba plan of reokoning thu prioa of tlie quarter at tbe markst 
price of the nhesit pha the oast of baking, seems to he different tkuu tbat 
prefloribed in the copy of the asBize printed in the Statute Book. 

US. Glosaarj to Jfwn. Giidft., iii. 304, s.d, "Oiaie." 

119. BtaL of Eealm., J. 202. An article in tbe Assize of Bread (A., 
300), makes a distinction between tonu and country prices: " When a 
quarter of wheat is eold for Si. or 3a. id., and a quarter of barle; for 20d. 
or 2»., and a qnurter of oati for 16ci., then brewers in oitiea ought and 
may well atfnrd lo anil two gallons of ale for a penny, and out of c 
sell three gallons for a penny. And when in a town tUreo gallc 
sold for a penny, oat of a towu tliey ou^Lt uiid may well afford 

150. Rogers, Bill, of Agrie., i. 219. 
IBl. lb., 618, 623. 

IBS. HoTedeu, iv. 99. Sea Sohanz, i, 612, seq. 
153. Statute of Bakers, iu titat of Realm, i. ^03. 

151. Statute of Qlouoester, ib., i. 50. 
165. lb.. 264. 
ISG. The kiug's writ of 1311 orders that "the mayor and aldermea 

■hall OBUse eight or twelru good and lawful men to be chocen, who 
the most skilled in wines, and shall make tiiem swetir well and lawfully 
» BBSuy the wines in aU tlie tavema of London, and in the suhwbB of 
tbe liberties thereof; and tlioy tduLll oauae the tUDs to be marked, each at 
,ts value, with tbe maik that shall be thereunto ordained, tJiat il to 
ay ; The gallon of tbe best wine to be sold at five pence, tbe next best 
at four peuoe, aud the rest at tliree pence per gallon, fbr this year. And 
let every wine be set at its value without mixture; and let each tun be 
marked at the end in front, tbat bo the buyer may reiidily eee the value 
of the wine. And let every buyer see his wine drawn, that so he may 
not be deceived ; " Mtmoriule, S2 ; cf. 182. 
157. Rogers, EUt. of Agrio., i. 622. 

1GB. Kob. of Avesbury, de Miribitibui gatii Edwardi Urtii (ed. Heunie, 
1720J, 197. 

159. In Btat of Bakers, Slat, of Eealm, I. 203. 

160. Memorial; 133, 139. 

161. Libir Citltumarum, 301 ; Liber AUnu, 713. 

162. The Asms iff Pendtry of U Ed. IL is given in the Liber Casta- 
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marum, 304 : " Et a (^eate assiBe gardier, eoient ordonez par Ics Ui^irei | 
A-ldermnnB, et Tisooiintee, ri. prodesbommes de In cite, qs ne Kiient paa dH j 
meitier; iafint qs !es iii. soient aseigiiez a gaider laBsiee a la Sole da 1 
Plom [fa. LeBdenhaH], entrs lea foteinz [i.e. non-burghera], et le» autre 
iii. aoient a la Poletrie [t'.e. the Poultry], pur gfarder Issaise eatre lei 
denzeina." As to the Leadenhall market, see MemoriaU, 230, 221. 

163. E.g. mmoriah, 90, 119, 121, 132, 139. 

164. L&er AUmt. 728. For conditions of labour iii rural distriota, see 
Eogori, Bitt. of Agrie., i. 253. 

185. Liber AOnu, liii., 733. 

166. Ib„ 719. 

167. MemoriaU, 234. 

168. JAber Albui, Introd. liiL ■ 

169. To judge from § 24 of the ordinanoea of the weavera, 28 Ed. I., In 1 
Liber Cuilumartim, 126 : aee trauslatiou in JHun. Oildh. ii. pt. 2, p. 550. 

170. LOier Oiutumamm, 416, seq. Cf. Engl. Woollen Indutlry, 45-47. 

171. Schmid, Geielze, 518. 

172. Dialogia, n., oh. 10, in Sdeel GharUn, 229. The writer drawa 
B distinotion between " public " and " private " uauiy. " Publicas igitur 
et uaitatoa nauras djoimus qnando, mora Judaeornm, in eadem epeoie ei 
oonTeatione qaia ampliuB perceptnrna est qnam commodavit ; eicnt libram 
pro maroa, vel pro libra argeoti duoa dooBrioa in aeptiniaDa de Incio 
proeter aortcm [the rate permitted to the Jewa] ; uon publicoa autem Bed 
tauieo daninBbilee Qum qaiB/un(i«maliquemTeleccleaiBm pro commodato 
Buaoipit, et manenia loriU inUgritaie, fructus ejus, doneo Bora ipsa aoluta 
fuerit, aibi peroipt. Hod genua propter laborem et aumptum qui in 
BgrioulturiB fiolent impend i lipeutjns viaum eat; aed proeol dubio aordi- 
duiD est et inter nauraa oomputnnduai merito." We hnve aeen (supra, 
p. 159) that it waa expresaly forbidden by Alezauder IIL 

173. Stat, of Realm, i.2S6. Madoi,Ei;(A«gu<r, 237, giveaflTeexamplea, 
ftDm the Pipe Eolla ot the later yeara of Henry II., of tba fo rfeiture of the 
" peounia " and " oatalla '' of oaurerf . 

174. See Ounningliam, in Journal of InitlUle of BaalteTt, Feb. 1887. 

175. Endemann, Studien, il. 213, aeq. The moat important paaaage in 
Roman lam on thia matter le Codex, vn. 47 : "Com pro eo quod intereit 
dubitationeB antiqnae in infinitum prodnctne aunt, tneliuB nobii vianm est 
hi^namodi proltiitatem prout poBBlbile est in augastnm ooartare. Sanoi- 
mna itaque in omnibus caaibna, qni certam babent quantitatem Tel 
naturam, veluti in Tenditionibua, et locationibus et omnibua eontraetibna, 
hoe qnod interest dupU qunntilatem minime exoedere : in aliia autem 
ooiibuB, qni inoerti ease Tidentur, judicea, qnioauioa dirimecdas auscipinnt, 
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nam Bubtilitati^iu rcquireie. at quod ra vera iaduoitur Jniunum, hoc 
reddatar et dud ex qolbusdam mBalunatiaDibiia . . . iii circuitUB inextri- 
cabilea redigatiu. . . . Et hoo non lojum in domno itA aiiatm in hiCTO 
nostra umplactitur canatitntio." 

176. Summa, Soounda Seauciia, quaeatio Ixiviii., n 



:b ; " Endemnuu, u,«. 233, 2J4. 



" Traioalpini quos CausiDoa 



i% of infonDation ci 
a QipulsEoi 



^^^^1 1T7. " Inleresae con debeiur 

^^^H 179. ChroatBa Majora, (Kails' Berica). i 

^^H ISO. lb., IT. B. 

^^H 181. lb., IV. 122. 

^^^1 182. ilk, TV. 215. Hero tUo phraau occi 

^^^^EjipellamDB.'' 

^^B^ 183. Jb., m. 329. 

^^m 1S{. Ib.,y.VH. 

^^H ISS. Hitherto tha beat avaUable at 

^^^^poaitian of tbe Jews ia Euglaud before t 

Demtiirer, and the chapter on. the Eiohequar of the Jews in Madox's 
Erchequer, from whiali all later acoouata, aueh aa Tcivey'a Aaglia Judaiai 
were drawn. But tbesa are now aupereeded bj the valuable paper of Dr. 
GroBB, The Exdieq^er of the Jew» in England (Loodoo, JeicM Chronicle 
OfBcB, 1887), based largely on the manuaciript and hitherto unuaed Betuli 
Jvdaeortim in the Fublio Reaord Offioe. 

1S6. For tbe Capitala de Jndaeit of 11114, aee Seleat Chariert, 262. 
The list of towna poBseaaing oheatd ia given by OroBS, Exchequer of the 

IJeios, 20; tliey were Bedford, BerkhamBteBd, Briatol, Cambridge, Canter- 
'barj, Colchester, Devizes, Exeter, Gloucodter, Hereford, Uuutingilon, 
Iilncaln, Loudon, UarlboroDgh, Northampton, Nottingham, Norwich, 
lOxford, 9tamford, Badburj, WallLngford, Warwick, Wilton, WinoheBtor, 
■Wotctwtec, and York. TUe foilowiog towns obtained grants from Henry 
BI. aod Edward I., probibitiog Jews to settle there: — Derby, Leioetter 
(graat from Simon de Montfort), Newbury in Beiks, Newoaatle, Homsey, 
Southampton, Winchelsea, Wiodsor, Wjcombe, and the following Welsh 
' tioronghB, Bala, Beaumaria, Carnarvon, Conwny, Criccieth. Flint, Harloch, 

Nenborough, aod Bhuddlan(>f>,,23), Ur. Oro«B points out (p. 1) that "in 
Qeraany the authoritiea of a town &equentl; besought the Mog to allow 
Jews among them ; " the explanation of this coottost lying in tha fact 
that the central power was so much weaker in Germany that tho towos- 
men were able to reap the advanbigea from the presence of tbe Jew8i 
which in Fjigland the mooacoh kept to himself, 

187. lb., as. 

188. lb., 30-31. 
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189. SdetA Charters, 385, § 25. 

190. Ghross, 40. Ot supra, n. 172. Hence it appears that Ly te, Hist, of 
Oxfardy 44, is mistaken in supposing that the order to this effect in 1248 
imposed a new restriction. 

191. Lyte, 40. 

192. 15., 101. 

193. StaL of Bedim, I 54. 

194. !&., i 99. 

195. 15., i 165. 

196. Ochenkowski, Englands Wtrthschaftliehe Entvriekelungy 179. 

197. 27 Ed. m., Stat. 2, c. 17, Stat of Realm, i. 339. A statute two 
years earlier (25 Ed. III., stat. 5, c. 23, Stat, of Realm, i. 324), enacted 
that the companies of Lombard merchants should be answerable for the 
debts of their members : *' so that another merchant which is not of the 
company shall not be thereby grieved or impeached." 

198. As to the general course of development, cf. SchmoUer, Studien 
vber die Wirthsehaftliche Politik Friedrichs des Orossen, ii. (in Jdhrhuch 
fUr Gesetzgebung, etc., im Deutschen Reich., Jahrg. viii., Hft. 1, 1884). 
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—Elizabeth Faknesb ; 
int of Spain. By EOWAKO 

IG. M.A„ Fellow of Queen's 

Collcee, Oxford. 8vo., idi. 
Arnold.— Works by T. Abnoltj, D,D., 
formerly Head Master of Rugby School. 
INTHODUCTOHY Lectures ON Modern 
History. Gvo., 71. 6rf. 



Mii 



Woi 



Baewell.— lllKLAND L'NDER THE 
TUDOKS. By RiCKARU BaCWBLL, 
LL.D. 3 vols. Vols. I. ondll. From 
rhr iirst Invasion of the Noithmen 10 the 
year 1578. Bvo., 331. Vol, III, 1578- 
t6oa. Svo., 181. 
Ball.— Historical Review of the: 
Legislative Systems Opilkative in 
IBELAND, from Ihe Invasion of Henly 
Ihe Second to the Union <ii73-i8ooj. 
By the Rl. Hon. J. T. Ball. Bvo„ 6j. 
Baoant.— The History op London, 
By Walter Besant. With 74 lllu^ 
lialiona. Crown Svo.. 11. grf. Or bound 
as » Scliool Pri« Book, is. W. 



Braeaey.— Papers , 

By Lord Bbasset. Naval and Afari- 
' '- Crown Bvo., — 



By Henev TH0MA«-n 
>oti. Crown Bvo,. 241. 
History ofthbPapacti 



Creighton. 

Mandkll Creighton, D,D,, LL.pi 
Bishop of Peterborougb, Vols. I, 
II,, 1378-1464, 33f. Vols. ITLand 
1464-1518., 841. VoL V-, ISI7-II 

tJuraon,— Works bj 

N. CUHZON, M.P. 

Problems of the Far East t Jai 

COBEA, China. 

50 Illuslraiioni. I 

Persia and the Prhsian QubbtiohI! 
With 9 Maps, cfi II lustrations. App" " 






dices, and an Index. : 



Demi 



De TooqusTille.' 

America. By Ai.cxib 
viLl.B. 3 vob. Crown 
E-wald.— Works bv Heinhich Ewald, 
Professorin the University of GSitengenr 
Thb Antiquities op Israel. 

lU. (Ki. 

The History of Israel. 8 vols. 
Vols. L and II., 34^, Vols. Ill, 
IV..aiJ. Vol, V-,18J. Vol, VL 
Vol. VII., an. Vol, VIII,. 181, 
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History, Politics, Polity, Political Memoirs, Slq.— continued. 



Fitzpatriok.—SscRRT Service 
UNDKR Pitt. By W. J. Fitzpatrick, 
F.S.A., Author of 'Correspondence olf 
Daniel OConnell '. 8vo. , js. 6d. 

Preeman.— The Historical Geo- 
graphy OF Europe. By Edward A. 
Freeman, D.C.L., LL.D. With 65 
Maps. 2 vols. 8vo. , 31J. 6d. 

Froude.— Works by James A. Froude, 
Regius Professor of Modem History in 
the University of Oxford. 

The History of England, from the 
Fall of Wolsey to the Defeat of the 
Spanish Armada. 

Popular Edition. 12 vols. Crown 
8vo. , 3J. 6d. each. 

Silver Library Edition. la vols. 
Crown Svo., 3?. 6d. each 

The Divorce of Catherine of Ara- 
GON: the Story as told by the Impeiial 
Ambassadors resident at the Court of 
Henry VIII. In usum Laicorum. 
Crown Svo. , 6j. 

The Spanish Story of the Armada, 
and other Essays, Historical and 
Descriptive. Crown Svo. , dr. 

The English in Ireland in the 
Eighteenth Century. 3 vols. Cr. 
Svo., i8j. 

Short Studies on Great Subjects. 
4 vols. Cr. Svo., y. 6d. each. 

CiESAR : a Sketch. Cr. Svo. , y. 6d. 

Gardiner.— Works by Samuel Raw- 
son Gardiner, M.A., Hon. LL.D., 
Edinburgh. 

History of England, from the Ac- 
cession of James I. to the Outbreak of 
the Civil War, 1603-1642. 10 vols. 
Crown Svo. , 6s. each. 

A History of the Great Civil War, 
1642- 1649. 4 vols. Cr. Svo., dr. each. 

A History of the Commonwealth 
AND THE Protectorate. 

[Vol. I. nearly ready. 

The Student's History of England, 
With 37S Illustrations. Cr. Svo. , laj. 

Also in Three Volumes. 
Vol. I. B.C. 55 — A.d. 1509. With 173 
Illustrations. Crown Svo. 4J. 

Vol. II. 1509- 16S9. With 96 Illustra- 
tions. Crown Svo. 4J. 

Vol. III. 1680-1885. With 109 Illus- 
trations. Crown Svo. 41. 



Greville.— A Journal of the Reigns 
of King George IV., King William 
IV., and Queen Victoria. By 
Charles C. F. Greville, formerly 
Clerk of the Council. 8 vols. Crown 
8vo., 6j. each. 

Hart.~PR ACTicAL Essays in American 
Government. By Albert Bushnell 
Hart, Ph.D., &c. Editor of * Epochs 
of American History,* &c., &c. Crown 
Svo., dr. 

Heam.— The Government of Eng- 
land : its Structure and its Development 
By W. Edward Hearn. Svo. , idr. 

Historic To-wrns.— Edited by E. A. 
Freeman, D.C.L., and Rev. William 
Hunt, M.A. With Maps and Plans. 
Crown Svo. , y. 6d. each. 

Bristol. By the Rev. W. Hunt. 

Carlisle. By M andell Creighton , 
D. D. , Bishop of Peterborough. 

Cinque Ports. By Montagu Bur- 
rows. 

Colchester. By Rev. E. L. Cutts. 

Exeter. By E. A. FreeMx\n. 

London. By Rev. W. J. I.oftie. 

Oxford. By Rev. C. W. Boase. 

Winchester. By Rev. G. W. Kit- 
chin, D.D. 

York. By Rev. James Raine. 

New York. By Theodore Roosevelt. 

Boston (U.S.) By Henry Cabot 
Lodge. 

Joyce.--A Short History of Ireland, 
from the Earliest Times to 1608. By P. 
W. Joyce, LL.D. Crown Svo., loj. 6d. 

Iiang.— St. Andrews. By Andrew 
Lang. With S Plates and 24 Illustra- 
tions in the Text, by T. Hodge. Svo., 
155. net. 

Lecky.— Works by William Edward 
Hartpole Lecky. 

History of England in the Eigh- 
teenth Century. 

Library Exlition. S vols. Svo., £j 41. 

Cabinet Edition. England. 7 vols. 
Cr. Svo., dr. each. Ireland. 5 
vols. Crown Svo., df. each. 

History of European Morals from 
Augustus to Charlemagne. 2 
vols. Crown Svo. , idf. 

History of the Rise and Influence 
of the Spirit of Rationalism in 
Europe, a vols. Crown Svo., idf. 
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Hiatorj, Politics, Polity, Politioal Memoirs, &c.- 



Leoky.— Works by William Edwai 
Hahtpole Lecky — omHitvcd. 
The Empire : its Value and 115 Growl 
An InaURural Address delivered at 1 
I[npetiHlInslimtG,Novemberao, 185 
under the Presidency of H.R.H. t 
Prince of Wales. Cro« n Bva u, 6 



Matiaulay.— Woriis t 



Lo 



tCabinti 
Library 



' England f 

FlAl 






EditioQ. 
Student's Edition, avola. Cr. 
I^ople's l^dilion. 4Vd1s. Cr.Svci.,i^ 
CaWnffi Edition. Svols. Pt.Bvo,i4ej. 
libTMy Edition. 5 vols. Bvo., j£^. 

L AND Historical Essaye. 
Lays of Ancient Rome, in 1 



■ Silver Library Edition. Crown Bvo 
pCBlTJCAL AND HiSTOKICAL ESSAYS. 



's Editi. 



I. Cr. 8 



velyivn Edil 



ivols. Cr. 
avola. Cr.8vo.,9J 
Cabinet Edition. 4voIs. Postavo.,a4J 
Library Edition. 3 vols. 8va, 361. 

Essays which may bi- had separately, 
price (ti. each sewed, is. each clolh. 



Addison and Wal- 

Fredenck the Great. 
T,ord Bacon. 
Croker's Boswell's 

Hallam'a 'Cnnnilu- 

lional Hisiorv- 
Wan 



The Earl of Chsr- 

hani(Two Essays). 

Ranke and Glad- 



Lord Byron,and 
Comic Drama 
oftheRestorai 



(3rf.s 

Miscellaneous Writinos 

Popular Edition. Cr. flvo., aj, 

Cabinet Edition. Including 

Fsnal Code. Laysof Ancient 

and Miscellaneous Poems. 



Macaulay.— 



, by LoKii 1 



Miscellaneous Writings. 

People's Ed. i vqL Cr. Bvo, , ^J. 6 
Library Edition. 3 vols. 

Selections fuom the Writings O 
Lord Macau lay. Edited, witli 
OccaKonal Noles, by the Right Han, 
Sir G. O. Trevelyan, BarL Crown 

May.— The Constitutional History 
OF England since the Accession of 
Geargelll. 1760-1B70. BySr THOMAS 
Erskink May, K.CR (Lord F(ira«- 
borough]. 3 YOls. Crown r 

Morivale.— Worlis by the 



History o 



E Romans u 



Cabinet Edition. SvoJs. Cr.Svo..^ 
Silver Library Edition. 8 vols. ' 

Svo., 31. td. each. 
The Fail of the Rouan RepublJ 

Short History of tba Last C 



of the C 



ealth. 



Montagu.— The Elbmknts of E 
LiSH Constitutional History, fi 
the Earlii-st Time to the " 
By F. C. MOBTAGU, M.A. Crowr 
3J. &t 

O'Brien.— Irish Ideas. Rei 
Addresses. By William l 
M. p. Cr. Bvo. 3J. W. 



FreudergaHt.— IRSI.AHD frok '; 
Restoration to the RevolutiJ 
1660-1690. byjohn p, prenubsgiu 
Autlior of ' The Cromwdliaa S. " 
in Irplnnd'. 8vo., 55. 

SesbohiTt. — The English ' 
Community Examined in ils Relatl^ 

to the Manorial and Tribal Systeir .. 

ByFBEDEBlCSEEBDHM, WithlsMspS 



d Plates. 






-London and the KmiiOOM i 

story derived mainly from 
Jircnivea at Guildhall in the custodj 
the Corporation of the City of Lonclo 
By Reginald R. Shahpk, D.C.L.. Re- 
cords Clerk in the Office of the Town 
Clerk of the City of London, a vds.. . 
Svo. Vol. I., loi. 6d, -^m 






Historyr Politics, Polity, Politioal Hemoira, &o.— co^'ikm 



a r d. — MiLMORi *i 



School. With Maps, Plans, &c. Cr. 

8vt>.. 3J. bd. 
Stephena.— A H i sto btoctheFremch 

Revolution. ByH.MoRS&STefitENii, 

Balliol CoUece, Oxford. 3 vols. B»o. 

Vols, I. and II. iBj. each. 
Stubbs.— HistobfofthkUnivbbsity 

DP Dublin. Irom Its Poundalion to the 
End of Ibe Eighteenth Centuiy. By J. 
W. Stubbs. a™., lai. bd. 

land.— Thb Histosv of 
Australia and New Zealand, Irom 

JlSso. ByALEXANDERSUTHER. 

, M.A, and Geohge Suthbs- 
I LAND, M. A. Crown Svo., u. 6(i!, 



Todd.— PAKLIAMENTAEV Gt>VEl^^ 
INTHZBRITrSHCOLONIKS. ByALPHl 

TODB. LL.D. 8vo., 301. neL 

Wakeman and HaBsall.— Ki 

Introductory to the Stud 
English Constitutional His" 
Edited by Henry Offlev Wake 
M.A. and Artuub Hassall, i 
Crown 3vD., 61. 
Walpole.— Work! by Spencer \ 

HiSTOHT OF ENai.AND PKOH 

1615x01858. fivols. Cr.8va..6j.ei 
The Land of Home Rule : 1 _ 

AccaUDi of the Hisioiy and Jnsiilu. 

lioiu of the Isle of Man. Cr. Svo, , bi 
Wylie.— History of England unori. 
Henry IV. By Jambs Hamilton 
WvLiE, M.A, one of H. M. Inspeeton 
of Schools. 3 vols. Crovi'nSvo. Vol 
I.. 139Q-H04, loi. 6rf. Vol II, 151 
Vol. III. {In prcparafioa 



Biography, PePBonal Hemoiro, &c. 



L Arniatroiig,— The Life 

OF Edmund J. Armstrong. Edited 
by G.F.Armstrong. Fcp. Bva.yj. &t 

1,— Letters and Life of 

Fkahcis Bacon, including all his 
Occasional Works. Edited by J, 

SpEDDING, 7 vols. Svo,, ^4 4J, 

Bagehot.— Biographical Stltdiks, 

Boyd.— Twenty-five Years of St. 
Andhews, 1865-1890, Bv A K. H. 
Bi>YD, D. D. . LL, D. , Authur of ' Recrea- 
tions o(a Counuy Parson,' &e. avols. 
Svo. VoL I,, lai. Vo). II„ 151, 

CarJyle.— Thomas Cam. VLB: aHisioty 
of his Lift By, ], A. Fitoude. 
179^-1835. avols. Crown8vo,,7t 
1834-1881, avols. Crown 8vo.,7J. 

Eraamua.— Life and Letters of 
Erasmus; aSeriesot Lectures delivered 
alOiford. ByJ, 



)-i66a. ByGEORGE 



JioOFES. With a . 



("oi.— TheEarlyHistoryofChakle* 
James Fox. By ihe Righi Hon. Sir G 
O, Thevelvan, BarL 

Library Edition. Bvo,, 181 



QpanviUe.-THE Letters OF Harriet 
CouNTE.'is Granville, 1810-1845. 
Edited by her Son, the Hon. F. Levb- 
SON GOWBR. 3 vols. 8vo., 3a>, 

Hamilton.— Life of Sir William 
Hamilton, By R. P. Graves, 3 vols. 
151. each. Addendum. Bvo.. 6d. sewed. 

Havelo ok.— Memoirs of Sir Henry 
Havelock, K.C.B. By John Clarb 
MabshMAN. Crown Svo.. 31. 6rf, 

Maoaulay.— The Life and Letters 
OF Lord MaCAULAY. By the Righi 
Hon. SirG. O, TreVeLYan, Baru 
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Biography, FoFSonal Hemoips, &o. — continued. 

— THEMEMOiKSOFTHEBAI(i>N , Sherbrooks. — LrPK AND LETTEH5. 

THE Right Hon. RoBBnr i^wE, V 
COUNT Srerbkookb, G.C.B,. By A. 
Patchktt Martin, With e ponraiu. 
a vols. a™„36j. 
Stephen.— Essays in Ecclesiasticai. 

BlOGHAPHV. By Sir JAMSS STEPHEN. 



M^ Crown 8to., 71, 6rf. 
IContFose. — Deeds of Mohtrcisb 
The MEMOiiiS or James, Marquis oi 

MONTHOBE, 1639-1650. " ■ - 



.. 7J. 5rf. 



Vemay. 

Kauilv during the Civil W. 

Compiled from the Leitcrs and III 

irated by ihe Portraits at Claydon Hoi „ 

"--'- By Frances Pahthknopb. 
Wilh a Preface by & R. 
M.A., LL.D. With 38 






Portraits, Woodcuts End Fae-simiie. 
Vols. I. and U. Royal Bvo., 4«. 

[Vol. in. /-. Ilu Pnss. 

Walford, — TWEH'E EjJCLI.'iH Altkoh- 

" " B. Walfoeu. Crown 



. D.D. (Bishop of 

Edinburgh, j66a-i67i}. Translated by 

the Rev. Alexander Murdoch,F.SJ\. 

and H. F. Moreland Simpson, 4I0, , 

3fij. nw. 
Sesbohin. — The Oxford Reformers 

—JohnCoi.et, Ehagmus and Thomas 

More: a History of their Felio*-Work. 

By FhsdehiC SekbOhm. Bvo., 14J. 
Shakaapeare. — Outlines of the 

Life of Shakespeare. By J. O. 

Halliwell-Pkillipps. With nume- 
rous Illustrations and Fac-slmiles. a 

vols. Roya! Bvo., ,(1 is. 
Shakeapeare'H Tkub Life. ByjAS. 

Walter. With 500 Illustrations by 

Gehalo E. MoiMA. Imp. Bvo., iij-, 

Travel and AdTfintnre, the Colonies, &o. 

Arnold.— Worksby Sir Edwin Arnold, 

K..C.LE. 

Seas and Lands. With 71 llluslra- 
tiona. Cr. Bvo.,7J. W. Cheap Edi- 
tion. Cr. a™., jr. 6d, 

WanqerinG Words : Reprinted from 
Papers published in TAc Daily Ttle- 
gi-oph and Foreign Journals and Masa- 



] 



Crowr 






i. Wit 



tllustralioi 






Notices of New Zealand. By A Clergy- 
man , thirteen years resident in the 
interior of New South Wales. Crown 
8vo., y. 

Bs.ter.— Works by Sir Samuel White 

Eight Years in Ceylon. With 6 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo,, jj. 6rf. 

bON. 6 Illustrations- Cr. 8vo. , 3]. 61^ 

Bent.— Works t>y J. Theodore Beht. 



The RtiiNSD Cities i 

land: being a Record of Eicavalic 
and Eiploralion in 1B91. Widi Mag 
13 Plates, and T04 Illuitnitians in ir 
■ Te«. Cr. 8V0..7J. 6i 




A Voyage u 

MONTHS- 

Library Edition. Wiih i Maps tt 

Cbarts, and IiB Illuitralions. Svo,, 

Cabinet Edition. With Map and 66 

Illustrations. Crown 8vo., js. 6rf, 
Silver Library Edition. With 66 

lUustrations- Crown Bvo.. 31. fd. 
.Popular Edition. With 6a Illusira- 

tions. 4I0-, 6d. sewed, ir, ehnh. 
School Edition. Wilha/lllustralions. 

Fcp., 21. clolh, or 31. white parob- 
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TraTel and AdTenture, the Colonies, &c — continued. 

Brassey.— Works by the late Lady Montague. — Tales of a Nomad ; or^ 
Brassey — continued. . Sport and Strife. By Charles Mon- 

SUNSHINE AND STORM IN THE EAST. i TAGUE. Crown 8vO., 6j. 

Library Edition. With 2 Maps and Murdoch. — From Edinburgh to the 
141 illustrations. 8vo., 21 j. \ Antarctic. By W. G. Burn Mur- 

Cabinet Edition. With 2 Maps and D. ch, Artist. R-ofusely Illustrated by 
114 Illustrations. Crovmivo., 'js.'^d. 1 

Popular Edition. With 103 Illustra- 



tions. 4to. , 6d. sewed, is. cloth. 
In the Trades, the Tropics, and 

THE ' Roaring Forties '. 

Cabinet Edition. With Map and 220 
Illu>t:\.tions. Crown 8vo. , js. 6d. 

Popular Edition. With T83 Illustra- 
tions. 4to. , 6d. sewed, is. cloth. 
Three Voyages in the ' Sunbeam '. 

Popular Edition. 346 Illustrations. 

4to. , 2J. 6./. 

Bryden.— Kloof and Karoo : Sport, 
Legend, and Natural History in Cape i 
Colony. By H. A. Hryden.' 17 Illus- 
trations 



by Dr. Fridtjof 



the Author. Supplemented by the 
Science Notes of the Naturalists of the 
Expedition, W. S. BiacE, J. J. W. 
Campbell and C. W. Donald, M. B. 

Nansen. — Works 

Nansrx. 

The First Crossing of Greenlanl 

\\'ith numerous Illustrations and &. 

Map, Crown 8vo. , js. 6d. 
Eskimo I .ifk. Translated by William: 
With 31 Illustrations. 8vo., 



8vo. , KS. 



Froude.— Wnric- 1)- Jamks A. Froude. 

Oceana : o'- Enp!:!!-- 1 and her Colonies. 

With 9 ■ilusirat ^ns. Crown 8vo., ■ 

2J. boards, 2s. 6d. cloth. 
The English in the West Indies : i 

or the Bow of Ulysses. With 9 lllus- ' 

trations. Cr. 8vo. , zs. bds. , 2s. 6d. cl. I 

Ho'ward.-LiFE with Trans-Siberian ] 
Savages. By B. Douglas Howard, 
M.A. Crown 8vo., 6s. 

Ho^witt.— Visits to Remarkable 
Places, Old Halls, Battle-Fields, 
Scenes illustrative of Striking Passages Stephen. 



Archer. 
t6s. 

! Peary.— My Arctic Journal : a Year 
among Ice-Fields and Eskimos. By 
Josephine Diebitsch-Peary. With 
19- Plates, 3 Sketch Maps, and 44 
Illustrations in the Text. 8vo. , i2J. 

RockhilL— Thk Land of the Lamas : 
Notes of a Journey through China, Mon- 
golia, and Tibet. By William Wood- 
viLLE ROCKHILL. 'With 2 Maps and 
6i Illustrations. 8vo., 15J. 

Smith.— Climbing in the British 
Isles. By W. P. Haskett Smith. 
With Illustrations by Ellis Car. 

Part I. England. Fcp. 8vo. , y. 6d. 

Part II. W'alrs. ^ In preparation. 

Part III. Scotland. ^ In preparation. 

The Playground 



OF 



Europe. By Leslie Stephen, formerly 
President of the Alpine Club. New 
Edition, with Additions and 4 Illustra- 
tions, Crown 8vo., 6j. net. 



in English History and Poetrv. Bv 
William Howitt. With 80 Illustra- 
tions. Crown 8vo. , y. 6d. 

Knignt.— Works by E. F. Knight. 

The Cruise of the ' Alerte ' : the 
Narrative of a Search for Treasure on 
the Df^f^ert Island of Trinidad. 2 Maps 
_and 23_Illustrations. Cr. 8vo., 3^. 6d. 1 Von Hohnel.— Discovery of Lakes 



THREE IN NORWAY. By Two of 
Them. With a Map and 59 Illustra- 
tions. Cr. 8vo. , 2J. boards, zs. 6d. cloth. 



Where Thrkk Empires Meet : a Nar 
ralive of Recent Travel in Kashmir, j 
Western Tibet, Baltistan, Ladak, ' 
Gilgit, and the adjoining Countries. ' 
With a Map and 54 Illustrations. , 
Cr. 8vo. , 7J. 6d. 

Iiees and Clutterbuck.— B. C. 1887 : 
A Ramble in British Columbia. By 
J. A. Lees and W. J. Clutterbuck, 
Authors of ' Three in Norway '. With 
Map and y^ Illustrations. Cr. 8vo., 3J. td. 



Rudolf and Stefanie : A Narrative of 
Count Samuel Teleki's Exploring 
and Hunting Expedition in Eastern 
Equatorial Africa in 1887 and t888. By 
Lieutenant LUDWIG voN HoHNEL. 
With 179 Illustrations and 5 Maps. 2 
vols. 8vo. , 42J. 

Whisbaw.—OuT of Doors in Tsar- 
land; a Record of the Seeings and 
Doings of a Wanderer in Russia. Bv 
Fred. J. Whishaw. Cr. 8vo. . js. td 
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Sport and Pastime. 
THE BADMINTON LIBRASV. 

Edited by Ifae Dukk OF BeAurtim, K.G,, a<5i5ted by Alfred E. T. Wats 
ARCHERY. By C. J. Longman and HUKTING. BytheDuKEOi 

Co!. H. Walbond. Wilh Conmbu- K,G,, and MowBRAr MoREis. Wib ll 
LecH and Viscount Coniribulions by ihe EAJiL OF SuF- 



With 



ATHLETICS AND FOOTBALL. 

Montague Sheabman, With 

IlllustrUioiu. CrovD 6 
BIG GAME SHOOTING. 

LIPPS-WOLLEV, F. C. SHLOUS, ST. 

George Littledale. &<^ With 150 



Illustration! 



ly C Phil- 



Illu«lratkin3. 



f. bd. each. 
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I Berkshihe. Rev. E. W. L. 
Davibs. DicuT Coluns. and Alfked 

E. T. Watson. Wiih 53 lUusuaXoni. 

Crown Bvo., 101. 6rf. 
MOUNTAINEERING. ByC. T. Dent. 

SirF. Pollock. Bart., W.M.CoswAT. 
Douglas Fbeshpield, C. E. Ma- 
thews, &e. With 108 lllustiwions. 
Crown eva, 101. 6rf. 
RACING AND STEEPLE- CHARING. 
% tbe Earl or Suffolk and Besx- 
SHIHS, W. G. Craven. Abthub 
COVEWTBV, Ac. With ^8 lllusnations. 



:-OATiNG. By W. R WooDGATE. Witl: 
an Iplroduciion by iht^ Rev. Edmonl 
Wakee, D.D..a^daCbapIe^o^'Kolv- 
ing at EioD,' by R. Hakvbv Mason. 
Wilh49lUustTatJoos, Cr. 8vo„ icu. 6rf. j RIDING AND HOLO. By Cuptaia 

COURSING AND FALCONRY. By ' "" 

Harding Cox and ihe Hon. Gerald 



Illiistrati 
1| Crown Svo.. icu. dd. 
SICKET. ByA.G.STREI.andilieHon. 
'". H. LvTTELTON. Witb Contribu- 
u by Andkew Lang, R. A, H. Mit- 
■ CHELL, W. G. Gbacs, and F. Gale. 
■With 4t Illustrations. Cr. 8vo.. itu. hd. 
JSfCLING. By Viscount Bubv (Eart 
f.of Albemarle), K.C.M.G.. and G. 
Laci HilLieR. Wnh So llliulia- 



CRIVING. By the Duke of Beaufobt. 
With 65 Illustralions. Cr. Bvo. , 101. 6rf. 

FENCING, BOXING, AND WREST- 
LING. By Walter H. Pollock, F. 
C.Gsove.C.Pke¥ost,E. B.Mitchill, 
and Walter Arustronc. Witb 43 
Illustralions. Crown Svo,, lai. &/. 

PISHING. ByH. ChOLMONDBLei-Phn- 



Conii 

Lhabquis of Exetbm, Henry R. 
i. Major JOHN R Traherne. 

i. Chmstopher Daviee, r. b. Mar- 



ar Horace G. Hi 
Mhe Rl Hon. A, J. Balfour, M.P., 
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.„u.„..iions. Cr. 9va.. loj. 6rf. 
SKATING. CURLING. TOBOGA- 
NING, AND OTHER ICE SPORTS. 
By J. M. Heathcote. C. G. TEBBirfT. 
T. Maxwell Witham, the Rev. Jobw 
Kbkr. Obudnd Hake, and Colonel 
Buck With 3S4 Illustraiions. Cidwb 
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TENNIS, LAWN TENMS, H.AC- 

QUETS, AND FIVES. By J. M. and 

C. G. Heathcote. E. O. PLErDB].ir 

BOUVERIE and A C. AiNGlR. With 

Contributions by the Hon. A. Lvttkl.- 

ton. W. C. Mafshall, ^Uss L. DOD. 
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YACHTING, 

Vol I. CraiMng, ConMiTitiion. Kacing, 
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K.C.B..CE. SHTH-SMriH,i',B..4c, 

With 114 Illujl, Ct, 8vo .uj. f. 
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THE PARTRIDGE. Natural History, 
by the Rev. H. A. Macpherson ; 
Shooting, by A. J. Stuart-Woktley; 
Cookery, by George Saintsbuky. 
With II full-page Illustrations and 
Vignette by A. Thorburn, A. J. 
Stuart- WoRTLEY, and C. Whymper, 
and 15 Uir.i^rams in the 'I'ext by A. J. 
Stuart- WuRTLEY. Crown 8vo., $1. 

WILDFOWL. BythcHon.JOHNScOTT- 
Montagu, M. p. , &c. Illustrated by A. 
J. Stuart Wortley, A. Thorburn, 
and others. [/« preparation. 



Campbell-Walker.— The Correct 
Card: or, How to Play at Whist; a 
Whist Catechism, By Major A. Camp- 
bell- Walker, F.R.G.S. Fcp. 8vo., 
&r. 6d. 

DEAD SHOT (THE): or, Sportsman's 
Complete Guide. Being a Treatise on 
the Use of the Gun, with Rudimentary 
and Finishing Lessons on the Art of 
Shooting Game of all kinds, also 
Game Driving, Wild-Fowl and Pigeon 
Shooting, Dog Breaking, etc. By 
Mabksman. Crown 8vo., lor. 6d. 

Falkener.— <jAmes, Ancient and Ori- 
ental, AND How to Play Them. 
By Edward Falkener. With nume- 
rous Photographs, Diagrams, &c. 8vo. , 

21 J. 

Ford.— The Theory and Practice of 
Archery. By Horace Ford. New 
Edition, thoroughly Revised and Re- 
written by W. Butt, M. A. With a Pre- 
face by C. J. Longman, M.A. 8vo., 14^. 

Fowler. — Recollections of Old 
Country I^ife, Social, Political, Sport- 
ing, and Agricultural. By J. K. Fowler 
(" Rusticus "), formerly of Aylesbury. 
With Portrait and 10 Illustrations. 8vo., 
lor. 6d. 

Francis.— A Book on Angling: or, 
Treatise on the Art of Fishing in every 
Brancli ; includini; full Illustrated List 
of Salmon Flies. By Francis Francis. 
With Portrait and (Coloured Plates. Cr. 
8vo., 15J. 

Hawker. — The Diary of Colonel 
Peter Hawkf.r, author of "Instruc- 
tions to Young Sportsmen ". With an 
Introduction by Sir Ralph Pavne- 
Gallwky, Bart. 2 vols. 8vo. 02s. 



THE GROUSE. Natural History by the 
Rev. H. A. Macpherson ; Shooting, 
by A. J. Stuart- Wortley ; Cookery, 
by George Saintsbury. With 13 
Illustrations by J. Stuart- Wortley 
and A. Thorburn, and various Dia- 
grams in the Text. Crown 8vo., 51. 

THE HARE AND THE RABBIT. By 
the Hon. Gerald Lascelles, &c. 

[/« preparation. 

THE PHEASANT. By A. T. Stuart- 
WoRTLKY,the Rev. H, A. Macpherson, 
and A. J. Innes Shand. 

[/« preparation. 



Ijong man.— Chess Openings. By 
Fred. W. Ix)NGMAN. Fcp. 8vo., 2J. dd. 
Maskelyne.— Sharps and Flats: a 
Complete Revelation of the Secrets of 
Cheating at Games of Chance and Skill 
By John Nevil Maskelyne, of the 
Egyptian Hall. With 6a Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo., 6j. 
Pay ne-Gall wey. — Works by Sir 
Ralph Payne-Gallwey Bart. 
Letters to Young Shooters (First 
Series). On tiie Choice and Use of a 
Gun. With 41 Illustrations. Cr. 8vo., 
71. dd. 
Letters TO Young Shooters. (Second 
Series). On the Production, Preserva- 
tion, and Killingof ( jame. With Direc- 
tions in Shooting Wood- Pigeons and 
Breaking-in Retrievers. With a Por- 
trait of the Author, and 103 Illustra- 
tions. Crown 8vo., i2j. (xl. 
Pole.— The Theory of the Modern 
Scientific Game of Whist. By W. 
Pole. F.R.S. Fcp. 8vo., aj. 6rf. 
Proctor. — Works by R. A. Proctor. 
How TO Play Whist : with the 
Laws and Etiquette of Whist. 
Crown 8vo. , 3J. dd. 
Home Whist : an Easy Guide to Cor- 
rect Play. i6mo.. u. 
Ronalds. —The Fly-Fisher's Ento- 
mology. By Alfred Ronalds. With 
coloured Representations of the Natural 
and Artificial Insect. With 20 Coloured 
Plates. 8vo., i+r. 
Wilcocks. The Sea Fisherman : Com- 
prising the Chief Methods of Hook and 
Line Fishing in the British and other 
Seas, and Remarks on Nets, Boats, and 
Boating. By J. C. Wilcocks. Illustrated. 
Crown 8vo. , 6j. 
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A Treatise on the Diseases of thi 
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With B4 Wood Engravings. 
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T. K. Abbott, B.D. lanio,, 31. 

*.ristotle.— Work? by. 

The Politics: G. Bekker's Greek TbH 
of Books 1., III.. IV, (VII.), wiib an 
English TrAnslation by W. E. Boi, 
LAND, M.A- i and short Introductory 
Essays by A. Lang, M.A. Crown 
a¥o..7J. &/. 

The Politics: Introductoty Essays. 
By Andrew Lang (from Bollandand 
Lang's ' Polities'). Cr. Svo., ai. 6rf. 

The Ethics: Greek Text, Illustrated 
with EUsayand Notes. By Sir Alex- 
ander Grant, Ban. a vols. Bvo.. 

The NicomacheAn Ethics: Newly 
Translated into English. By ROBERT 
Williams. Crown 8110., 7'- ^■ 

An Introduction to Aristotle's 
Ethics. Books L-IV. (Book X. c. 
vi.-ix. in an Appendix,) With a con- 
tinuous Analysis and Notes. By the 
Rev. E. MoOHE.D.D. Cr. 8vo.,ioj.6rf. 
eacon,— Works by Francis Bacon. 

Complete Wokks. Edited by R. L. 
Ellis. J. Spedoing, and D. D. 
Heath, 7 vols. Bva, ^3 131. 6rf. 
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a Metaphysical 



Heam.— The Aryan Household : its 
Structure and its Development. An 
Introduction to Comparative Jurispru- 
dence. By W. Edward Hearn. 
8vo., i6j. 

HodgBon.— Works by Shaoworth H. 
Hodgson. 

Time and Space : 
Essay. 8vo., i6j. 

The Theory of Practice : an Ethical 
Inquiry. 2 vols. 8vo. , 24J. 

The Philosophy of Reflection. 2 
vols. Svo., 2ia. 

Hume. — The Philosophical Works 
OF David Hume. Edited by T. H. 
Green and T. H. Grose. 4 vols. Svo. , 
56J. Or separately, Essays. 2 vols. 
28 J. Treatise of Human Nature. 2 
vols. 28J. 

Johnstone. — ^A Short Introduction 
TO THE Study of Logic. By Lau- 
rence Johnstone. With Questions. 
Cr. 8vo., 2j. td. 

Jones.— An Introduction to Gene- 
ral Logic. By E. E. Constance 
Jones. Cr. 8vo. , 41. dd. 

Justinian.— The Institutes of Jus- 
tinian: Latin Text, chiefly that of 
Huschke, with English Introduction, 
Translation, Notes, and Summary. By 
Thomas C. Sandars, M.A. 8vo. i8j. 

Kant.— Works by Immanuel Kant. 

Critique of Practical Reason, and 
Other Works on the Theory of 
Ethics. Translated byT. K. Abbott, 
B.D. With Memoir. 8vo., I2J. 6<^. 

Introduction to Logic, and his 
Essay on the Mistaken Subtilty 
OF the Four Figures. Translated 
by T. K. Abbott, and with Notes by 
S. T. Coleridge. 8vo. , dr. 

Killick.— Handbook to Mill's Sys- 
tem OF Logic. By Rev. A. H. Kil- 
lick, M.A. Crown 8vo., 3^. 6d. 

Xadd.— Works by George Turnbull 
Ladd. 

Elements of Physiological Psy- 
chology. 8vo., 21J. 

Outlines of Physiological Psy- 
chology. A Text-Book of Mental 
.Science for Academies and Colleges, 

Svo., T2S. 



Iiadd. — ^Works by G. T. Ladd.— ^o«/. 

Psychology, Descriptive and Ex- 
planatory : a Treatise of the Pheno- 
mena, Laws, and Development of 
Human Mental I^ife. Svo., 21 j. 

Iie'^es. — The History of Philosophy, 
from Thales to Comte. By George 
Hfnry Lewes. 2 vols. Svo. , 32^. 

Max Mtiller.— Works by F. Max Mil- 
ler. 

The Science of Thought, Svo. , 21J. 

Three Introductory Lectures on 
THE Science of Thought. Svo., 
2j. dd. 

Mill. — Analysis of the Phenomena 
OF THE Human Mind. By James 
Mill. 2 vols. 8vo., 28J. 

Mill. — Works by John Stuart Mill. 

A System of Logic. Cr. Svo. , 31. 6rf. 

On Liberty. Cr. Svo., \s. 4^. 

On Representative Government. 
Crown 8vo., 2j. 

Utilitarianism. Svo., 5^. 

Examination of Sir William 
Hamilton's Philosophy. Svo. , i6j. 

Nature, the Utility of Religion, 
AND Theism. Three Essays. 8vo.,5J. 

Monck.— Introduction to LoGia 
By W. H. S. Monck. Crown Svo., 51. 

Sidg wick.— Distinction : and the 
Criticism of Belief. By Alfred Sidg- 
wiCK. Crown Svo. , 6j. 

Stock.— Deductive Logic. By St. 
George Stock. Fcp. Svo., 3«. 6d?. 

Sully. — Works by James Sully. 

The Human Mind: a Text-book of 
Psychology. 2 vols. Svo.. 21J. 

Outlines of Psychology. Svo. , gj. 

The Teacher's Handbook of Psy- 
chology. Crown Svo. , 5J. 

B'winbume. — Picture Logic : an 
Attempt to Popularise the Science of 
Reasoning. By Alfred James Swin- 
burne, M.A. With 23 Woodcuts, 
Post 8vo, , 5J. 
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f osl Bvo.. 6 J. 
! Isis : B Series of 



Whately,— Works hy R. WhAtklt, 
D,D, 
Bacon's Essays. Wiih Annoiation. 

By R. Whatklt. Bvo., ioj. 6d. 
Elements of Logic Cr. 8vo. , ^l. 6d. 
EleuentS of RBeTOKEC. Cr. 8vo., 



Zellor. — Works by Dr. Edward ZkL- 
LEK, Professor in the Univeraily ot 
Berlin. 

The Stoics. Epicuesans, and Scep- 
tics. Translated by the Rev. O. J, 
RaiCBEL, M.A. Crown 8vo.. 151. 
Outlines of the Hietokv of Gheek 
Philosophy. Tninalaled by SARAH 
and EvELVN Abbott. 



Crown avo., 1 



■. 6d. 

c Older 1 
1 by Sakah F. Allktne 
ID Goodwin, B.A. Crown 



M.A. Crown Bvo 



^ MANUALS OF CATHOLIC PHILOSOPHY. 

(SlonyhurstSeri«./ 

A Manual ov Political Economy. 
By C. S. Devab, M.A. Cr, Bvo,. 61. 6d. 

First Principles of Knowledge. By 
John Rickaby, SJ. Crown 8vo.. 51. 

GlNEBAL METAPHVSICS. ByJOHNRlCK- 

4BT.S.J. Crown Bvo., jr. 
Logic By Richakd F. Clarke, S.J, 
_,Ctown Svo. , 51. 
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HiatoFy and Science of Language, fto. 



IdBon. — Leading an d I 
.IGR WONDS : Explained end Ex- 
fied. By William L. David- 
M.A. Fcp. 8vo., 31, 6d. 

Language andLanguageb. 

ByF, W. Faehar, D.D., F.R.S., Cr. 
8*0., 61. 
Qrftliam. — English Synonyms. Classi- 
(lai and Explained : wiih Practical 
Exercises. By G. F. Graham. Fcp. 

Max MiiUer.— Works by F. Max 

MOller. 

Thb Science op Language, Founded 
oa Lectures delivered at the Royal 
Inititulion in 1861 and 1S63, 3 vols. 
Crown Svo, , aij, 

BlOGKAPHIES OF WORDS, AND TItS 
HOHB or THB AKYAS. CrOWD Svo.. 
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Three Lectues 
or Language, 
General 

Oxford, 1SB9. 

loeet. — Thesaukus or ENOLid 
\VOHDS AND PhBasKS. Classified aij^^ 
Arranged so as to Facilitate tbe Ex^ 
pression o! Ideas and assist in Literary 
Composition, By Pster MARK Rosbt, 
M,D.,F.R.S. Recouijwsed throughout, 
enlaiged and improved, partly from Ibe 
AuUior's Notes, and with a full Index, 
by the Author's Son, John Lewis 
ROGET. Crown Svo., lOii. 6rf, 
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Crown Bva, Part I., 51. Part 




tgehot.— Economic Stuihes. By 

_ . . ) BAGEIIOT. 8vo. , 101. bd. 
Fnett. — I'H ACT [CABLE SOCIALISM : 

. an Social RpfOTin. By Ihe Rev. 
ind Mti. Harnett. Cr. Bvo. , dj. 

By Lord Bhassky. 

t, and wlUi Intro- 

Ificlton by George Howbll, M.P. 

Manual of Political 

Bv C. S. Devas, M.A. 

nieYD.,6r.'erf. l,Ma»iialso/CalMolie 

relL— A HiETOKT OP TAXATION 

i England, from ihe 
■"EarliESt Times to Ihe Year 1885. By 
Stephen Dowkll I4 vols. Bvo.l 
I. and II. The Hislory of Ti 
311. Vols. IIL and IV. The History of 
Ta»es, 21J. 



Blacleod. — Works by He 

macleod, m.a. 

Bimetallism. Bvo.. si. — 

The Elements of Rankcnc. Crovra 



The Theory or Credit, Bvo, 
I. 10/. net. Vol. Il.,PartL,ic 
Vol. II. Pan II., lOj. 6d. 



ShlrreB,— An Analysis ofti 
OF Economics. By L. P. ;. 

B. A., sometime FinanceUndar-S 
of ihe Governmenl of BengaL 
Bvo., Si. 

Sym 68 .—Political EcoNoireTaa 

Teil-bnok of Political Ecoaomj, " 
Problems for Solution, and HIM 
Sup piemen taty Reading. By Prof. J. 
SVMES, M.A., of Univeraily Com 
Nomnghani. Crown 8vo, , as. &£ 

Toy nbe e.— Lectuhes 

Centuvy 1 

TOYNBEB. 
Aulhor by 1 

Webb.— The Histohv i 
Unionism. Bv SiDNnvandBEA'n 

Webb, WithMapandfu" 



Chieay reprinted from Tlu iKa 

Uniiav. 

Practical Hints to Small 1 

PlainAdviceaboutLifkInku«A> 
Crown BvQ., li. 

Wolff.— People's Banks ; a Recujid 
Social and Economic Success. 
Hbnrt W. Wolff. Bvo., 71. 6d. 



i England. By Akm 
Wilb a Metnofr of J 

, JOWETT. Bvo. , lot. ^ 



Evolution, Anthropology, i 

IS by Edwafo CI.DDD. Lubboek,— T: 
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5d.— Works 

E Stohvof Crkation 

ouiil of Evolution. With 77 Illiialra- 

ions. Crown Bvo, , 31. 6d. 

A Primer o? Evolution : being a 

Popular Abridged Edition of 'TTie 

Sloiy of Crpalion'. With Illnal. 

Kcp. Bvo., IS. 6tt. [/■ /*! Prtss. 

Hutll.~THE MAHRIAOK Ot NEAR KlN, 

considered with Respect lo the Law of 

Nations, the Result of Experience, and 

thfi TeachitiRs of Biology. By Alfred 

Henhv Hl'th, RoyiU Svo. , jj. 6d, 

Iiang.— Custom and Myth: Studies 

ofiarlyUsaeeandBelief. Bj " 

Z.*TO, M.A. With 15 Hi 

Croim Svo. . 31. 6d. 



Origin of CiviioL, 

the Primitive Conditunt <L 

Mnn. By Sir J. LuBBOCB. Bart., li^ 
Wilb 5 Plates and ao IllustiBtions in n^ 
Text. Svo. iC 
HomaneH. — Works by Geobcb Jos 
Romanes, M.A,, LL,D., F.R.S. 
Dabwin, and After Dahwim; i 
Darwinian T 
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<ICA, A Colli.ctic.li of 
. Poetry, Philosophy, 
fligion. Ed lied by 
, M,A.,LL.D. 8vo., 



Arle 



Sisob7ltis.--Ei.' t 

LUsTWith Meiric 
, J. F. Davibs. 

AniSTOPHANiis, Iransiaicd inio English 
Verae. By K. Y. Tykkell. Crown 
8vo,, ij. 
Beoker,— Works hy Professor Beckbr. 
GALLUs:{)r, RDma.n Scenes in [he Time 

of Augustus, Illustrated. Post Bvo., 

7J. 6rf. 
C'HARICLKSt or. llluslTBtions of (be 

Private Life of the Ancient Greeks. 

lUusimled, Post 8vo. , 71, bd. 
Oioero. — Cicnto's Cobbespondence, 
By R. V. "IVrrell. Vols. 1., II., 1![. 
Bm.caohia!. Vol. IV., 151. 
Darnell.— Greek Lyuic Pobtry ; a 
Completit Collection of the Surviving 
Passages from the GreeliSong-Wrillng. 
Arranged Willi Prefatory Arlicles, In- 
troductory MalWrand Commenlaiy. By 

George S. Fabnell, M.A. With j 
Plates. Bvo., i6j. 
Harrison.— Mtthb of the Odvssev 
IN Art and Litf.rati;ke. By Jane 
El Harrison. Illustrated with Out- 



lini 



<lngs. Bvo 



Ijang. — Homer and the Epia 
AsDHBW Lang. Crown 8vo. , 9/. net. 

.Wftckail.— Se[j:ct Epigrams kkou 
THE Grebk .\nthologv. By J. W. 
Mackail, Fellow OP Balliol Coll-ge, 
0:<rcTd. Edited wiih b Revised TrM, 
Introduction, Translation, and Noics. 



Plato.— Par MEN ms:s i->f Plato, Ten, 
with JntroductiDn,Anal)siB, &o. By T. 
MAGUIBK. Bvo., js. 6d. 

Bioh.— A DicTioNAsy op Roman and 
Greek Antiquities. By A. Rich, 
a A. Willi aooo Woodcuts. Crown 
Bvo., 71. 6rf. 

Sophoeleo-— TraniilBied into English 
Verse. By KouEJiT WhitEIJIW, M. A, 
Assiiiant Masier in Rugby School : late 
I'ellow of Tiinilv College, Cambridge. 
Crown Bvo,, Bi. 6./. 

Theooritua.— Thi! Idvlls of Theo- 
CKirus. Translali-dinlo English Verse. 
By Jaues Henry Hallard. MA. 
Oion. Fcp. 4to,. 61. 6d. 

Tyrrell. — Translations imto Ghreb 
AND Latin Vbrsk. Edited by R. Y. 
TykbBLU Bva, 6j. 

VirgU.— THE.«NBiaoFViRGii_ Trans- 
lated into English Verse by JOHN CON- 
INGTON. Clown Svo., 6s, 



■n Bvo., I 

The.'Emeid OF ViHGiL, freely tianslandfl 
into English Blank Verse. ByW, J.f 
Thohnhilu Crown Bvo.. 71. 6d. 

The .¥:netd of Vikgil. Book* 1 

VI. Translated into English V 
by James Rhoadbs, Crown 8 
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by D. G, Rossbtti. Fcp. 8vo 
large paper edition, lot. 
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Poetry and the Drama — continued, 

ArziLBtrong. — Works by G. F. Savagb- i Qoethe. 



Armstrong. 

Poems: Lyrical and Dramatic. Fcp. 

8vo., 6j. 
King Saul. (The Tragedy of Israel, 

Part I.) Fcp. 8vo. 5.?. 
King David. (The Tragedy of Israel, 

Part II.) Fcp. 8vo., 6j. 
King Solomon. (The Tragedy of 

Israel, Part III.) Fcp. Bvo., 6j. 
Ugone : a Tragedy. Fcp. Bvo. , dr. 
A Garland from Greece: Poems. 

Fcp. Bvo., ^s. 6d. 
Stories of Wicklow : Poems. Fcp. 

Bvo., js. 6d. 
Mephistopheles in Broadcloth: a 

Satire. Fcp. Bvo., 4s. 
One in the Infinite: a Poem. Cr. 

Bvo., ys. 6d. 



-The Poetical Works 
J. Armstrong. Fcp. 



Armstrong.- 
OF Edmund 
Bvo., $s, 

Arnold. — Works by Sir Edwin Arnold, 
K.C.I.E., Author of 'The Light of 
Asia,' &c. 

The Light of the World : or, the 
Great Consummation. A Poem. 
Crown Bvo., 7s. 6d. net. 
Presentation Editi.n. With 14 Illus- 
trations by W. rioLMAN Hunt. 
4to., 70s. net. 
PoTiPHAR'S Wife, and other Poems. 

Crown Bvo. , 5J. net. 
Adzuma : or, the Japanese Wife. A 
Play. Crown Bvo., 6j. 61/. net. 

SelL— Chamber Comedies: a Collec- 
tion of Plays and Monologues for the 
Drawing Room. By Mrs. Hugh 
Bell. Crown Bvo., dr. 

Bjbmsen.— Works by Bjornstierne 

BjORNSEN. 

Pastor Sang : a Play. Translated by 

William Wilson. Cr. Bvo., 5*. 
A Gauntlet: a Drama. Translated 

into English by Osman Edwards. 

With Portrait of the Author. Crown 

Bvo., 5J. 



Cochrane.— Th e 
and other Verses. 
rane. Fcp. Bvo., 



Kestrel's Nest, 
By Alfred Coch- 
3j". dd. 



Dante.— La Commedia di Dante. A 
New Text, carefully revised with the 
aid of the most recent Editions and 
ColUttions. Small Bvo. , 6a 



Faust, Part I., the German Text, with 
Introduction and Notes. By Albert 
M. Selss, Ph.D., M.A. Cr. Bvo., 5J. 

Faust. Translated, with Notes. By 
T. E. Webb. Bvo., i2j. 6^. 

Ingelow. — Works by Jean Ingelow. 
Poetical Works. 3 vols. Fcp. Bvo., 

Lyrical and Other Poems. Selccteri 
from the Writings of Jean Ingelow 



Fcp. Bvo. , 
cloth gilt 



&r. td. ; cloth plain, 35. 



KendalL — Songs from Dreamland. 
By May Kendall. Fcp. Bvo., ^s. net. 

Lans^. — Works by Andrew Lang. 

Ban and Arri^re Ban. A Rally o\ 
Fugitive Rhymes. Fcp. Bvo., 51 
net 

Grass of Parnassus. Fcp. Bvo.,. 
2J. ()d. net. 

Ballads of Books. Edited by 
Andrew Lang. Fcp. Bvo., 6j. 

The Blue Poetry Book. Edited b/ 
Andke V Lang. With 12 Plates anil 
Z^ Illustrations in the Text by H. J. 
FoKD and Lancelot Speed. Crown 
Bvo., 6s. 

Special Edition, printed on Indian 
paper. With Notes, but without 
Illustrations. Crown Bvo. , js. 6d. 



Iiecky.— Poems. 
Fcp. Bvo., y. 



By W. E. H. Lecky. 



Leyton. — Works by Frank Leyton. 

The Shadows of the Lake, and 
other Poems. Crown Bvo., ys. 6d. 
Cheap Edition. Crown Bvo. , y. 6d. 

Skeleton Leaves: Poems. Crown 
Bvo., 6s. 

Lytton. — Works by The Earl Of 
LvTTON (Owen Meredith). 

Marah. Fcp. Bvo., 6s. 6d. 

King Poppy: a Fantasia. With 1 
Plate and Design on Title-Page by 
SirED. BuRNE-JONES, A.R.A. Crown 
Bvo., 10s. 6d. 

The Wanderer. Cr. Bvo., loj. 6d. 
LuciLE. Crown Bvo., 10s. 6d. 
Selected Poems. Cr. 8vo., loj. 6d. 
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Poetry and the DramB,—con.inued, 



Jffaoaulay.— Lays of Ancient Rome, Piatt.— Works by John James Piatt. 

&c. By Lord Macaulay. Idyls and Lyrics of tiik Ohio 

Til . J 1- /-. o . ., r:' * Valley. Crown 8vo. , zs. 

Illustrated by G. Scharf. Fcp. 4to.. ^^^^^^ ^^^ ^^^^^ ^^^^^ ^^ ^^.^ 

! 5J. 

— — R'PU Edition. , ;jjljQ^^j3g_TE^B.S^ ^^^ Q^,jpj^ 

i8mo.. as. 6d., gilt top. i pqems. By James Rhoadks. < n.wn 

Poi)iilar Edition. S^'^" 3^- ^^^ 

Fcp. 4 to., 6^. sewed, I J. cloth. Riley. — Works by James WhiT'o.mh 

Illustrated by J. R. Weguelin. Crown ^^^ Fashioned Roses: Ponns. 

Annotated Edition. Fcp. 8vo., is.\ Poems Here at Home. Fcap. 8vo., 
sewed, is. 6ii. cloth. \ gj. net. 

Roberts. — Songs of the Common 
tTesbit.— Lays and Legends. By E. Day, and Ave : an Ode for the Sliclley 
Nesbit (Mrs. Hubert Bland). First Centenary. By Charles G. D. 
Series. Crown 8vo., 31. 6</. Second Roberts. Crown Bvo. , 31. 6./. 



Series, with Portrait. Crown Bvo., 5J. 

Piatt.— Works by Sarah Piatt. 

Poems. With portrait of the Author. 
2 vols. Crown Bvo. , 10s. 



i Shakespeare.— BcnvDLER's Family 
Shakespeare. With 36 Woodcuts. 
I vol. Bvo., 14J. Or in 6 vols. Fcp. 
Bvo., 2 1 J. 

The Shakespeare Birthday Book. 
By Mary F. Dunbar. 321110., is. 6d. 
Drawing-Rooni Edition, with Photo- 
graphs. Fcp. Bvo., loj. 6d. 



An Enchanted Castle, and other 
Poems : T'ictures, Portraits and People ' 
in Ireland. Crown Bvo. , 3J. 6rf. Sturgis.— A Book ok Song. By Julian 

Sturgis. i6mo., 5J. 



Works of Fiction, Humour, &o. 



Anstey.— Works by F. Anstey, Author 
of • Vice Versa '. 

The Black Poodle, and other Stories. 
Crown Bvo., 2J. boards, 2s. 6d. cloth. 

Voces Populi. Reprinted from 
• Punch '. First Scries. With 20 
Illustrations by J. Bernard Part- 
ridge. Cr. Bvo., 3J. 6d. 

The Travelling Companions. Re- 
printed from ' Punch '. With 25 Illus- 
trations by J. Bernard Partridge:. 
Post 4to., 5 J. 

The Man from Blankley's : a Story 
in Scenes, and other Sketches. With 
24 Illustrations by J. Bernard Part- 
ridge. Fcp. 4to., dr. 

Astor. — A Journey in Other Worlds. 
a Romance of the Future. By John 
Jacob Astor. With lo Illustrations. 
Cr. 8vo., dr. 



Baker.— By the Western Sea. By 
James Baker, Author of ' John Wtsta- 
cott'. Crown Bvo., y. 6J. 

Beaconsfield.— Works by the Earl of 
Beaconsfield. 

NovEi^ AND Tales. Cheap Edition. 
Complete in 11 vols. Cr. Bvo., is. 6d. 
each. 



Vivian Grey. 
TheYoungDuke, &c. 
Alroy, Ixion, &c. 
Contarini Fleming, 
&c. 



Henrietta Temple. 
Venolia. Tancred. 
Coningsby. Sybil. 
Lothair. Endymion. 



Novels and Tales. The Hughenden 
Edition. With 2 Portraits and 11 
Vignettes. 11 vols. Cr. Bvo., 42J. 

Clegg. — David's Loom : a Story of 
Rochdale Ufe in the early years of the 
Nineteenth Century. By John Traf- 
FORD Clegg. Crown Bvo. 6r. 
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Works of Fiction, Humour, fto. — continued, 

De 



Deland.— Works by Margaret 
LAND, Author of * John Ward '. 

The Story of a Child. Cr. 8vo., 5*. 

Mr. Tommy Dove, and other Stories. 
Crown 8vo. , 6s. 

Dougall.— Works by L. DouGALL. 

Beggars All. Crown 8vo., y. M. 

What Necessity Knows. Crown 
8vo., 6j. 

Doyle.— -Works by A. Conan Doyle. 

MiCAH Clarke : a Tale of Monmouth's 
Rebellion. With Frontispiece and 
Vignette. Cr. 8vo., y. 6d. 

The Captain of the Polestar, and 
other Tales. Cr. 8vo. , y. 6d. 

The Refugees: a Tale of Two Con 
tinents. Cr. Bvo., 6j. 

Farrar.— Darkness and Dawn: or. 
Scenes in the Days of Nero. An His 
toric Tale. By Archdeacon Farrar. 
Cr. Bvo. , js. 6d. 

Forster.— Major Joshua. By Francis 
FoRSTER. Crown Bvo., 6s. 

Froude.— The Two Chiefs of Dun 
boy: an Irish Romance of the Las 
Century. By J. A. Froude. Cr. Bvo. 
y. 6d. 

Gilkes. — The Thing That Hati 
Been : or, a Young Man's Mistake. B 
A. H. Gilkes, M.A., Master of Dulwic. 
College, Author of ' Boys and Masters * . 
Crown Bvo., 6s. 

Haggard.— Works by H. Rider Hag 
gard. 

She. With 32 Illustrations by M. 
Greiffenhagen and C. H. M. 
Kerr. Cr. Bvo., y. 6d. 

Allan Quatermain. With 31 Illus 
trations by C. H. M. Kerr. Cr. 
Bvo., y. 6d. 

Maiwa's Revenge; or. The War of 
the Little Hand. Cr. Bvo., \s. boards, 
\s. 6d. cloth. 

Colonel Quaritch, V.C. Cr. Bvo., 
y. 6d. 

Cleopatra. With 29 Full-page Illus- 
trations by M. Greiffenhagen and 
R. Caton Woodville. Cr. Bvo., 
y. 6d. 

Beatrice. Cr. Bvo., y. 6d, 



Haggard.— Works by H. Rider Hag- 
gard — contimted. 

Eric Brighteyes. With 17 Plates 
and 34 Illustrations in the Text by 
Lancelot Speed. Cr. Bvo., y. 6d. 

Nada the Lily. With 23 Illustra- 
tions by C. H. M, Kerr. Cr. 8vo. , 6j, 

Montezuma's Daughter. With 24 
Illustrations by M. Greiffenhagen. 
Cr. 8vo.,6j. 

Allan's Wife. With 34 Illustrations, 
by M. Grieffenhagen and C. H. M. 
Kerr. Crown Bvo., y. 6d. 

The Witch's Head. With 16 Illus- 
trations. Crown Bvo., y. 6d. 

Mr. Meeson's Will. With i6 Illus- 
trations. Crown Bvo., y. 6d, 

Dawn. With \( Illustrations. Crowiv 
Bvo., 3J. 6d. 

Haggard and Lang.— The World's 
Desire. By H. Rider Haggard and 
Andrew Lang. With 27 Illustrations 
by M. Greiffenhagen. Cr. 8vo., 35. 6d, 

Harte.— In the Carquinez Woods,. 
and other Stories. By Bret Harte. 
Cr. Bvo., y. 6d. 

Hornung.— The Unbidden Guest. 
By E. W. Hornung. Crown Bvo. , 6*1. 

Iiyall.— Works by Edna Lyall, Authoi 
of 'Donovan,' &c. 

The Autobiography of a Slander. 
Fcp. Bvo., I J. sewed. 

Presentation Edition. With ao Illus- 
trations by I-,ancelot Speed. Cr. 
Bvo., 2j. 6d. net. 

Cr. 

[/« November*. 

by G. J. Whytb 



DoREEN : The Story of a Singer. 
Bvo. , 6s. 



Melville.— Works 

Melville. 

The Gladiators. 
The Interpreter. 
Good for Nothing. 
The Queen's Maries. 



Holmby House; 
Kate Coventry. 
Digby Grand. 
General Bounce. 



Cr. Bvo., IS. 6d. each. 

Oliphant.— Works by Mrs. Oliphant. 

Madam. Cr. Bvo., \s. 6d. 
In Trust. Cr. Bvo., is. 6d. 

Parr.— Can this be Love? By Mrs*. 
Parr, Author of ' Dorothy Fox'.. Cu 
Bvo., 6s. 
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Works of Fiotion, Humour, &c. — continued. 



Cr. 



Amy Herbert. 
Cleve Hall. 
Gertrude. 
Home Life. 
After Life. 
Ursula. Ivors. 
2s.6d. 



F^m. — Works by James Payn. 
- 'voE. Luck op the Darrells. 

8vo., is. 6d. 
Thicker than Water. Cr. 8vo., 

IS, 6d. 

Fhlllipps-WoUey.— Snap : a Legend 
of the Lone* Mountain. By C. Phil- 
LIPPS-Wolley. With 13 Illustrations 
by H. G. WiLLiNK. Cr. 8vo., y. 6d. 

SewelL—Works by Elizabeth M. 
Sewell. 
A Glimpse of the World. 
Laneton Parsonage. 
Margaret Percival. 
Katharine Ashton. 
The Earl's Daughter. 
The Experience of Life. 
Cr. Bvo., ij-. 6d. each cloth plain. 
each cloth extra, gilt edges. 

Stevenson. — Works by Robert Louis 
Stevenson. 
Strange Case of Dk. Jekyll and 

Mr. Hyde. Fcp. Bvo., is. sewed. 

IJ. 6d. cloth. 
The Dynamiter. Fcp. Bvo. , is. sewed, 

IS. 6d. cloth. 

Stevenson and Osbourne.— The 
Wrong Box. By Robert Louis Ste- 
venson and Lloyd Osbourne. Cr. 
Bvo., 3^. 6d. 

Suttner. — Lay Down Your Arms 
Die Waffitn Niedtr: The Autobiography 
of Martha Tilling. By Bertha von 
Suttner. Translated by T. Holmes. 
Cr. Bvo., IS. 6d. 

Trollope. — Works by Anthony Trol- 

LOPE. 

The Warden. Cr. Bvo., is. 6d. 
Barchester Towers. Cr. Bvo. , is. 6d. 



TRUE, A, RELATION of the 
Travei^ and Perilous Adven- 
tures OF Mathew Dudgeon, Gentle- 
man: Wherein is truly set down the 
Manner of his Taking, the Long Time 
of his Slavery in Algiers, and Means of 
his Delivery. Written by Himself, and 
now for the first time printed Cr. Bvo., 5J. 

Walford.— Works by L. B. Walford. 
Mr. Smith : a Part of his Life. Crown- 

Bvo., 2J. 6d. 
The Baby's Grandmother. Crown 

Bvo., 2j. 6d 
Cousins. Crown Bvo. 2s. 6d. 
Troublesome Daughters. Crowrt 

Bvo., 2j. 6d. 
Pauline. Crown Bvo. zs. 6d. 
Dick Netherby. Crown Bvo., zs. 6d. 
The History of a Week. Crown. 

Bvo. 2j. 6d. 
A Stiff-necked Generation. Crown 

Bvo. 2j. 6d. 
Nan, and other Stories. Crown Bvo. 

2s. 6d. 
The Mischief of Monica. Crown 

Bvo., 2J. 6d. 
The One Good Guest. Crown Bvo. 

2j. 6d. 
' Ploughed,' and other Stories. Crown 

Bvo. , 6s. 
The Matchmaker. 3 Vols. Crown 

Bvo. 

West. — Half-Hours with the Mil- 
lionaires : Showing how much harder 
it is to spend a million than to make it. 
Edited by B. B. West. Cr. Bvo., 6s. 

Weyman. — Works by S. J. Weyman. 
The House of the Wolf. Crowu 

Bvo., y. 6d. 
A Gentleman of France. Cr. Bvo., 6s. 



Popular Science (Natural History, &c.). 

Hart-wig.— Works by Dr. 



Butler. — Our Household Insects. 

An Account of the Insect-Pests found 

in Dwelling-Houses. By Edward A. 

Butler, B.A., B,Sc. (Lond.). With 

113 Illustrations. Crown Bvo. , 6j. 
Furneaux. — Works by W. Fukneaux, 

F. R.G.S. 

The Outdoor World ; or. The Young 
Collector's Handbook. With iB 
Plates, 16 of which are coloured, 
and 549 Illustrations in the Text. 
Crown Bvo., 7s. 6d. 

Butterflies and Moths (British). 
With 12 coloured Plates and a large 
number of Illustrations in the Text. 
I or. 6d. net. [/« /Ae Press. 



George 
Hartwig. 
The Sea and its Living Wonders. 

With 12 Plates and 303 Woodcuts. 

Bvo., 7s. net. 
The Tropical World. With 8 Plates 

and 172 Woodcuts. Bvo. , 7s. net. 
The Polar World. With 3 Maps, 8 

Plates and B5 Woodcuts. Bvo., 7s. 

net. 
The Subterranean World. With 

3 Maps and Bo Woodcuts. Bvo. , 7s. 

net. 
The Aerial World. With Map, 8 

Plates and 60 Woodcuts. Bvo., 7s, 

net. 



I 
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Popular Soienoe (Natural History, &c.). 



JHartwig.— Works by 

H KRTWlG—contin ued. 



Dr. George 



Heroes of the Polar World. 19 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 2J. 

Wonders of the Tropical Forests. 
40 Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 2j. 

Workers under the Ground. 29 
Illustrations. Crown Svo., 2j. 

Marvels Over our Heads. 39 Il- 
lustrations. Crown 8vo., ay. 

Ska Monsters and Sea Birds. 75 
Illustrations. Crown Svo., ay. td. 

Denizens of the Deep. 117 Illustra- 
tions. Crown Svo., 2j. (id. 

Volcanoes and Earthquakes. 30 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 2j. 6rf. I 

Wild Animals of the Tropics. 66 ; 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo., y. 6d. \ 

I 

Helinholtz.— Popular Lectures on j 

Scientific Subjects. By Hermann | 

von Helmholtz. With 68 Woodcuts, i 

2 vols. Crown 8vo. , y. 6d. each. 

Proctor.— Works by Richard A. 
Proctor. 

Light Science for Leisure Hours. 
Familiar Essays on Scientific Subjects. 
3 vols. Crown 8vo., 55. each. 

Chance and Luck: a Discussion of 
the Laws of Luck, Coincidence, 
Wagers, Lotteries and the Fallacies 
of Gambling, &c. Cr. 8vo., zs. 
boards, zs. 6d. cloth. 

Rough Ways made Smooth. Fami- 
liar Essays on Scientific Subjects. 
Silver Library Edition. Crown 8vo., 
y. 6d. 

Pleasant Ways in Science. Cr. 
8vo., 5J. Silver Library Edition. 
Crown Svo. , y. 6d. 

The Great Pyramid, Observatory, 
Tomb and Temple. With Illustra- 
tions. Crown 8vo., 51. 

Nature Studies. By R. A. Proctor, 
Grant Allen. A. Wilson, T. 
Foster and E. Clodd. Crown 
8vo., ss. Silver Library Edition. 
Crown Svo. , y. 6d. 

Leisure Readings. By R. A. Proc- 
TOK. E. Clodd, A. Wilson, T. 
Foster, and A. C. Ranyard. Cr. 
Svo., 5^. 



Stanley.— A Familiar History of 
Birds. By E. Stanley, D.D., for- 
merly Bishop of Norwich. With Illus- 
trations. Cr. Svo., y. 6d. 



Wood.— Works by the Rev. J. G. Wood. 

Homes without Hands : a Descrip- ' 
tion of the Habitation of Animals, 
classed according to the Principle of 
Construction. With 140 Illustrations. 
Svo. , ys. net. 

Insects at Home : a Popular Account 
of British Insects, their Structure, 
Habits and rransforraations. With 
700 lUustrRtions. Svo., 7s. net. 

Insects Abro.\d : a Popular Account 
of F'oreign Insects, their Structure, 
Habits and Transformations. WiUi 
600 Illustrations. Svo. , js. net 

Bible Animals: a Description of 
every Living Creature mentioned in 
the Scriptures. With 112 Illustra- 
tions. Svo., js. net. 

Petland Revisited. With 33 Illus- 
trations. Cr. Svo., y. 6d. 

Out of Dor;RS ; a Selection of Origi- 
nal Ai-ticles on Practical Natural 
History. With 11 Illustrations. Cr. 
Svo., y. 6d. 

Strange Dwellings: a Description 
of the Habitations of Animals, 
abridged from 'Homes without 
Hands'. With 60 Illustrations. Cr, 
Svo., 3J. 6d. 

Bird Life of the Bihle. 32 Illustrar 
tions. Cr. Svo. , y. 6d. 

Wonderful Nests. 30 Illustrations. 
Cr. Svo., 3J. 6d. 

Homes under the Ground. 28 Illus- 
trations. Cr. Svo. , y. 6d. 

Wild Animals of the Bible. 99 
Illustrations. Cr. Svo., y. 6d. 

Domestic Animals of the Bible. 23 
Illustrations. (Jr. Svo., y. 6d. 

The Branch Builders. 28 Illustra- 
tions. Cr. Svo., 2S. 6d. 

Social Habitations and Parasitic- 
Nests. iS Illustrations. Cr. 8vo., 
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Works of Reference. 



Uaunder*a (Samuel) Ti-i 

XJHAFfnCAL Teea^uet, Wiih 

ev, JAUGs Wood. Fcp. Bvo., 



■» Natural Hii 

"■Fopulnr Dictionary of 2od1 
900 WoOdculB, Fcp. Bvo. 



6s. 



TfiEAsunv OP Geography, Phyj 
Historical, De5Cri]3[ive, and Political. 
With 7 Map! and i6 Plates. Fcp. 

^ 'tSeASUBY OF BlBI.K KnOW- 



. THEAstniY: Outlines of 
*Il»yeraal Hiblory, Separate Histories 
Sf all Nations. Fqi. Svo. , 6j. 
kBASimy or KNowLetiaB and 

-.WRAST OF RrfeRSNCS. Com- 
tHias an English Diorionat; and 
' ammar, UnicersBl Uaieleer, Classi- 
... Dictionaiy, Chronology, Law 
I ■ Dfcttonary, *c. Fcp. Bvo. , 6j. 



D LiTEBAEY ThEASUR 



Tjii; Treasuhv of Botanv. 

by J. LtsijLEV, F,R.S., and 
Moore, F.L.S. With 374 W( 



Koget.-THESAum.-iOFENt;Lis h Woi 
AND PHJIASES. CtssEified nnd . 
rtineid su ns to FaeililaiL- liit Eipriis.'it 

position. % Peter MaKk ROCI 
M.D., F.R.H. Reoonipoaud throng 
out. enlargetl and improved, par 
from tlie Authors Notes, and '-' 
fun Indcs, by the .lutbor's Sot , . . 
Lewis Rocet, Ciown Bvo.. loj. (A 

WiUIob.— Pdpui.as Tables foreim 
infonuation for ascertaining the v^u 
Lifehold, I^eaiiehold.and Church 1 
peny, the Public Funds, Sea. 
Charles M, Wellich. Edited by ; 
Bencb Jones. Crown Bvo , 10. ' ' 



Childran'B Books. 



—Worlisby Rev. A. D. Cbake. 
THE fAin ; or, the First Chro- 
Baicle of £;cenduiie. Crown Bvo., 

hjabtrkDane; or.ihe Second Chro- 

" ' " "" "une. Cr. Bvo.,a[. 6rf, 

The Rival HEiEst being the Third 

and Last Chronicle ot ..Esccndiine. 

Cr. Bva, sj^. 6a'. 

_The Housb op Waldeene. a Tale 

I ot the CloTsler and the Forest in the 

K Days of the Barons' Wars. Crown 

** -K, ai. 6d. 

N FlTZ-CoUNT. A Slory of Wat- 

KliDEford Castle and Dorcliesler Abbey. 

yCr.i-m.. as. bd. 

[•loip.— Vert Vdung, and quite 

ries. By 

ai, &/. 

IiUig. — Works editetl by Andrew Lang. 

The Blue FAtnv Book, With 8 

plates and 130 II lustrations in the 

Teitl by H. J. FoRO and G. P. 

, JACOMB Hoou Crown Svo., 61. 



wLaI 



Tub Rkd Faihv Book, With 4 Pla 

and 96 Illustrations in the Ten by 
J. Ford and LANCELOT SPEl 
Crown Bvo. , 6j. 
The Green Fairy Book. With 
Plates and SB lUustiaiions in Ihc Ti 
by H. J. Ford and L, BoglK. i 



The Blue Poetrt Boon. Wiih 

Plates and B8 Illu'iitaiions in the T 
by H.J. Ford and Lancelot SfbI 
Crown Bvo., dt. 
The BLira Poetry Book. Scl 

Edition, without Illustrations. ! 
Bvo. , 3s. 6d. 

TheThueStorv Book. WithSPli 

and 5B Illustrations in the Tett, 
H. J. Ford, Lucjen Davik, C. 
M. Kerr. Lanceixw Speed, 
LoCKHAHT Bogle. Crcnn Bvo., 
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Childpen's Books — continued. 

Meade.— Works by L. T. NTeadb. Molaaworth,— Works by Mrs. Mqi^s. 
Daddy's Bov, rUuEiraiad, Crown wosTU.—contiimed. 

Svu., 31. ea. The Palace in thb Gakdkh. iUii»- 

Deb and the DccirESS. lIlusUBled. Iraied, Crown Bvo,, si. 

Crown 8vo., 3(. 61/. Neigiii "" 

IColeBMrorth. — Worta by Mrs. Molbs- Btevensan A Child's Gardks c 

WORTH. Versus. ByRoBEHTLoiiiSSTEVEWBOH. 

SlLVBKTHOHNS. lilustraled. Cr.Bw., 51. SniiUl Icp. Bvp., 51. 



.. Illua. CrownBvo..ai.W. 



LongmEuis' Berles of Books for OirU. 

r. 6d. esch 



nRom. 
That Child, llli 

Unoem a C1.0UD. 

The Fiddlek of Lugau. Wilb Ilius- 

iraiions by W. RALSTON. 
A Child of the Revolution. 

lUnslratioDS by C. J. 
Hester's Venture. 
Ik the OLnBNTiua: a Tale of 



d by Gordon 



With 



t War i 
The Younger Sister. 



oany. 



ATHEHSTONEpRTOBY.ByL.N.COMTir,. '\ 



Trb Story of a Spring Mosninq, ft«: 
B/Mn. MOI.BSWOUTH. Illusliatsd. 

NsioHeouRS, By Mis. MoleswohtB, 
Illusimtcd. 



Kurrs Debamore. By the AmhorOfi 
'Miss Molly. * 



Mrs. W. Grey. 



> After School. 



The SilYOP Library. 



1 



Vith 71 I 



Bight laan In 

.tralions, 3!. Si 
> BDd Hoand In 



» 



> (Sir B. 

CayloD. Wiihl 
BaHtr'i (Sir B. W. 

Caylon, WUh D iiiusirjiioiis, v.oa. 
BBrtnf-Goold'i (Km. B.) Cor) out Hytbi 

at Ui> Mlddl* A («■. 31. 6j'. 
Bnrlnj-fiDHld-a (Rsv. B.) Orl<lii uid 

DsHlspincnC at RtlWoni BtlUt. a 

Bi>u«y'i (Lkdy) k Vttya^ tn tha ' Bun- 

baam '. With 66 Hhv^Iralions. 3J. 6d. 

fllsdd'l (E.) Bury at Craatlen 1 a Plain 
Account of E.olmiOD. With 77 Illus- 
trations, y.6d. 

OonybB»ra {Kaa. W. J.) and Howun-i 
(Vary Rav. J. S.) Ufa and EpIitiM ot 
8L Paul. 4^ llUisira lions, y. 6d. 

OsD^aU'i (L.) B«Uara Alli a Novel. 



DoyIs'i(A. CaDan)M[eahOlarke:i 

of Moiimoulli i Ri-MUon, 31. bar 

PolObtar, and oilier Tdl»3. 31. 6 
FniDda'i(J. A.) Short Btudlai on G 

SubjBcta. 4 vols. 31. 6i/. each. 
Proudi'B (J, A.) Caur : a Sketch. 3J. GA.' 
Frouda'i (J. A.) Thomaa Ci ' ' 

History o( hia Life. 

1834-1881. a vols. 7J, 
rrouds-a (J. A.) Tha Tva Chiai 

bay : an Irish Romance of 

Century. 3J. 6d, ^ 

F»uda'a(J.A.)ThaRiBtaryof Bd(Ibii4, ' 

from the Fall of Wobey to the DefcM 1 

of the Spanish Armada, 13 volt, t 



IP^"- 
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The Silver Library — emiinued. 

Hfttftfud-i (H. R.) Bhe: A History o( 

Advemure. 3a lllusirHlions. y. td. 

BaMuHI (H. R.) AJIan OaaMrmaln. 

Wiib ao lUusKalions. 31. 6rf. 
H&^fud'* ^tl. B.) Colonal QanrlUfa, 



V.C; 
f<d. 



'lalB of Couiilry Life. y. 



9ati»ti'% (H. B.) CteepaCra. 
FuIl-pBge liluslralmns. y. 



Mmt^ra-t |H. tt.) Brl« Brl(hI«yM. 

With SI lllustraiions, y. ' ' 
SmOftrd'a (H. B.) Beatrice. 
B«aard'(<EI. R.) Allui'm WUs. Wilb 

34 Illustrations. 
Ba^rd'i (B. R,) Tba Wlloh'i Hekd. 

With IlluFiti 
HnMud'e (H. R.J Mr. HecMDl BUI. i 

With Illustrations, y. dd. ' 

SMfttrd-i(H.R.)Ii»wn. WitbifilUus- 

iialions. y.6d. 
BttMsrd'i (H. S.) nnd Lang'! (1.) Tba 

World'! Daslri. Wiih 27 Illustrations. 

31. 6rf. 
Barla'n IBret] In (ha Cuquinu WDndi, 

uid mbtt fitarlei. 3J. 6ri, 
Halmbolti'a (Hermiinii loD) Pnpular 

Lcctimn an Belontlflo Bubjecti. 

With 68 Woodeuis. a vols. 31. 6d. 

Bewltt'a (W.) VltlU ta Bamtik&bla 

Plaeai. So IlUisiraiiana. 31. 6^. 
Jaffnlai' <R.) Tha Btorj ar M; Kbb 

My Aulobiogiaphy. With Poilii 

Jlamrlai'(B.)FI*l<landHadjaraw. Last 

Essays of. With Potlrait y. 6d. 
ASarlu* (R.) Rad Dup. With 17 

liluslratioDS by J. Cbarlton and H. 

TtTNALY. 31. 6rf. 
JaSVlM' {B.) Wood HafKi: a Fahle. 

With Frontispiece atid Vignette by E. 

V. R 3J. 6rf. 
MBUlM- (R.) The ToUan at tha Flald. 

With Ponrait from the Bust in Salis- 

bary Cathedral. 3J. 6/f. 
Snl^t'a (I. P.) Tha Crulia of tha 

'Alan*': theNanativeofaSeatchfot 

TraasDre on the Desert Island of 

Triiudad. With a Maps and 33 

lUiutrations. y, 6d. 
tanfa (A.) Onstom and Mythi Studies 

of Early Usaga and Belief, 3J. fid. 
Laaa it. A.) aind aattatbuali'a (w. J.) 

B.C. )K7, A BamUa In Brltlab 
[hMapjand75 llluslra 
31. 6A 



Wari 



>Iaod (H. D.) T)ii Elamanti of Banli- 

ig. 3'- M 

'shnian'i (J. C.) Kemalra al Sir Hcnrv 

auBlook, 3j, W, 

: HDlIer'B (F.) iDdlft, wluC ebb 11 

laoli DB 1 y. 6d. 

I Mdller'i <F.) Intreductlon ts tlia 

clance atBallgleD. y. &f. 

I 'I (Daui) Hticory o[ the Roniana 

Hill's (J. S.) Polltlflal Bconomy. y (iH 
Ulll'i (J. B.) ayatam of Logla. 31. 6^/. 
Ullnar'B<Gai>.) Country PleMUriu.3J.6^, 
Pbllliiifi-WoIIay-BtC.) SBOp: a Legend 

nr the Lone Mounuin. Willi 13 

Illilstraliona. 31. 6ii. 
Proator'a (R. A.) Tha Orba Aiound Ua. 
Ihe Moon and Flnneis, 



Met! 



1 Come 



rs ofSuns. y. 6rf. 
PraiitDr'a{R. A.^ThaBipnateoC lla»an. 

Essays on ilie Wonders o( the Firnn- 

ment. 31. M. 
Proatot-B (R. A.) Othsr Worlda Iban 

OuFi. 3j. 6d. 
Proilor'a (R. A.) Rough Waya mada 

Smooth. 31. 6rf. 
ProDlOF'a (R. A.) Plaannt Wsyi In 

Bclanoa, y. 6d. 
PCDctar'B (B. A.) Hylha and Harveii 

of Aitronomy. 31. iid. 
Proftor'aflt. A.)Ka(nT* BtudlBB. 31. fxl. 
RoiBettra (Harla F.) A Shadow at Dan ta : 
i^E^^p Essay (owardBatudyine Him- 



self. 



■■ World and t 
With Frontispiece by Dante 



Btayan ion (Robart Louis) and OBboutna'B 
(I-loyd) Tba Wrong Boi. 31, 6J, 

Wsymnn'a (Btanlay J.) Tba Haul* of 
tha Wolf: a Roroance. y. fii. 

Wood's (Bai. J. G.) Fetland Revisttsd. 
With 33 llluslretions. 31. dd. 

Wood's \i.*i. J. G.) Btranga DwalllDga. 
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33 LOXO.ifA.VS dr* CO.'S STANDARD AND GENERAL WORKS. 



Cookery, Domestic Management, ftc. 



Acton.— Mo. OF. y n Cookery. By Eliza 
AoT vN. \V:ih 150 Woodcuts. Fcp. 

BulL— \Vr,rk^ by TrfOJ.fAS BuiX. M.D. 

Hints to ?.roTH ■:-.-, on the Manage- 

Mr. : ■ T <- . T n :-: : s H k a i.t h dur i no t he 

\'K: S).j op PRKGNANCy. Fcp. 3vo., 
. - ( 

Th:: : :.\t."rnal ?.^ANACF,^:•^^■T of 
(M'.iAji'.r.s IN Health anl DjiEASE, 

D'- .^fi;i' — -'ilvs :,y M-5. D:-: Salis. ' 
c,.\ :-: : . •. . . i. ■' .' »:; :- r.^T ions a La Mode. 

Fcp. -. . J.. IS. ^..l. 
D('..- a Manual lor Amateurs. Fcp. 

Dh:/-::j Gamp: and Po';ltry a la 
Mo.'-iK. rep. &VO., IS. 6li'. 

DiiKSSED \'EGETABLES A LA MODE. 

Fcp. 8vo.. i:f. 6d. 
Drinks X la Mode. Fcp. 8v ,. . is. 6d. 
P:nti<i^rs a la Modp:. Fcp. 8vo.. is. 6d. ■, 

I- LORAL Decorations, Su;,^ge5tions 
and Descriptions. P'cp. 8vo , is. 6d. 

National Viands. Fcp. Svo. 

r/« the Press. 

Nkw-laid Eggs : Hints "for Amateur 
I'oiiltry R',arf;rs. Fcp. Svo., is. 6d. ' 

Oysters X la Mode. Fcp. Svo. , is. 6d. ' 



De Sails. — Works by Mrs. De Salis— 

coniinuad. 

Puddings and Pastry a la Mode. 

Fcp. Svo. , IS. 6d. 
Savouries a la Mode. Fcp. 8vo.. 

I-. 6d. 
Soups and Dressed Fish X la Mode. 

Fcp. Svo., ij. 6d. 
Sweets and Supper Dishes X la 

Mode. Fcp. Svo., is. -i.'. 
Tempting Dishes for Small In- 

co;Tr.5. Fcp. Svo., is. fid. 
WxiNici.KS AND Notions tt)R E^'ery 

Household. Cr. Svo., is. 6d. 
Lear. — Maigre Cookery. By H. L. 

.^iDNEY Lear. i6mo., zs. 
Poole.— Cookery for the Diabetic. 
I3y W. H. and Mrs. Poole. With 
Preface by Dr. Pavy. Fcp. Svo., as. 6d. 
Walker.— -A Handbook for Mothers: 
being Simple Hint* to Women on the 
Management of tlieir Health during 
Pregnancy and Confinement, together 
with Plain Directions as to the Care of 
Infants. By Jane H. Walker, L.R.C.P. 
and L.M., L.R.C.S. and M.D. (Brux.). 
Cr. Svo., 2J. 6d. 
West. — ^The Mother's Manual op 
Children's Diseases. By Charles 
West, M.D. Fcp. Svo., aj, 6d. 



HisoellaneouB and Critical Works. 



Allingham.— Varieties in Prose. 
By William Allingham. 3 vols. Cr. 
Svo, i.'u. (Vols. I and 2, Rambles, by 
Patrkjius Walker. Vol. 3, Irish 
Sketch'jS, etc. ) 

Armstrong.— Essays and Sketches. 
By Edmund J. Armstrong. Fcp. 
Svo , 5J. 

Baffehot.— Literary Studies. By 
Waltkr Bagkiiot. 2 vols. Svo.,2Sj. 

baring-Gould.— Curious Myths of 
TMK Middle Ages. By Rev. S. 
HAKiNf;-(iouLD. Crown Svo., y. 6d. 

B a ttye. — Pictures in Prose of 
Nature, Wild Sport, and Humble 
Life. By Aubyn Trevor Battye, 
B.A. Crown Svo., dr. 

Baynes.--SiiAKKSPEARK Studies, and 

Other Essays. By the late Thomas 

.*<|'KN(.:kk Haynes, LL.B., LL.D. 

With :i biographical Preface by Prof. 

Lkwls ( :a MrBRLL. Crown Svo, , ys. 6d. 



Boyd CA. K. H. B.').— Works b^ 

A. K. H. Boyd, D.D., LL.D. 
And see MISCELLANEOUS THEOLO- 
GICAL WORKS, p. 24. 

Autumn Holidays of a Country 
Parson. Crown Svo., y. 6d. 

Commonplace Philosopher. Crown 
Svo., 3J. 6d. 

Critical E^ssays of a Country 
Parson. Crown Svo., $s. 6d. 

EIast Coast Days and Memories. 
Crown Svo., y. 6d. 

Landscapes, Churches and Mora- 
lities. Crown Svo. , 3J. 6d. 

Leisure Hours in Iown. Crown 
Svo., y. td. 

Lessons OF Middle Age. Cr.Svo.,3j.6rf. 

Our Little Life. Two Series. Cr. 
Svo. , 3*. 6d. each. 

Our Homely Comedy: andTragedy 
Crown Svo., 3J. 6d. 

Recreations of a Country Parson 
Three Series. Cr. Svo., y. 6d. each 
Also First Series. Popular Ed. Svo., 6aL 






itONHMANS &• CO:S STA.\DAgD AND GE.W 

HiBcellfineons and Critical Worlra- 

Butler.— Works by Samubl Butli 



1 



TUZ Fain Havsn. a Work in Defem 
of Ihe Miraeulous Elemenl in oi 
Lord's Minisrty. Cr. Bvo.. fs. 6d. 

tdFB AND Habit. An Essay aJter 



EvoLUTioM, Old ai 



> Nttw. Cr, SvD 



Poll 41 






JS.61I. 



Lpck. oh Cunning, as the Ma(n 
Mbaks af Organic Modipicatiok i 

Lr. Bvo., yi. dd, 
Bx VOTO. An Accouni of ihe Sacro 
MonlBor New Jerusalem at VaraUo- 
Sesia. Crown 8vo., loj. 6^. 

" -Junius Rkvcaled Bv his 

Grandson, H. R, Fdancls. 

■M.A., lute Fellow ofSt. John's College. 

Cambridge. 6vo., 6s. 
SodgBon. — Outcast Essays and 

VibskTpavslations. Bj- H. Sbad- 

WOHTM Hjdgson. Crown Bvo., ej.&i. 
Hullah.— WoiksbyJ. Hollah.LL.D. 

CoiiHSE OF LkCTUKES ON THK HIS- 
TORY OF MODKSH MUSIC. Bvo.. Bj. 6^. 
COUBSBOF LBCTUKBIS ON THE TKANSr- 

TioN Period of Musical Histobv. 

Bvo., loj. &/. 

James.— MiNiNC Roialties; their 

PraclicfU Opimlion and ESea. By 

Charlies Asuworth James, of Lin- 

. coin's lna,Barrisler-al-La*. Fep.4to,,s/. 

Jefflerles.— \Vorks by R. Jekfehjes. 

Field and Hedokhow ; iasl Essays. 

Wilh Porlrail. Crown Bvo.. 31. 6i 
TUB Stoky of My Heaht : ray Auto- 
biography. With Portrait and New 
PrrJace by C. J. Longman. Crown 



1^ Toilers of the Field. Wilh 
Portrait from the Bust in Salisbuty 
CslhedraL Crown Bvo., 3J. 6rf. 
Wood Magic; a Fable. Wilh Frontia- 
piece and Vignette by E. V. a Cr. 
8vo., 31. 6J. 
Johnson.— TiDi Patentee's Manual: 
n Treatise on Ihe Law and Practice ol 
Letlera Palenl. By J. & J. H. John- 
SON. Patent Agenu. &c. Bvo,. loi. 6rf, 
Iisng.— WorliB by Andrew Lang. 
Letters to Dead Authoks. Fcd. 

Svo., SI. 6^. net. 
LnTBNS ON LiTBKATtniK. Fcp. BvO,, 



Coloo 
Fcp, B 



ly A. LSNO— rronft>i««'. 
Bookmen. With a 
i-ii and 17 [lluslntlloiis. 



Old Friends. Fcp, Biro., as. td. net. 

Cock Lane and Common I^ehsb. 
Fcp. Bvo., 6r. 5./. net 
Leonard.— The Camel : Its Uses and 

ManagenienL By Major Arthur Glyn 

LkonARD, h»e and Lancashire Regi- 

mcnl. Royal 8vo.. au. n«. 
Macfarran.— Lectures ON Hahuont. 

By Sh- Geo. A. MaCfaRBEN. 8to. , laj. 

Max Miiller.— India : What can it 
Teach us? By F. Max Muller. 

Cr, Bfd., y. 6rf. 

MendelsBohn.— TiiE Letters of 

Felix Mbndei.ssohn. Translaied by 

Lady Wallace, a vols. Cr, 8vo..ioj. 

Miluer. — Woiks by George Milneb. 

Country Pleasures: the Chronicle ot 

a Year chiefly in a Gaiden. Cr, Bvo. , 

31. M. 

Studies of Nature on the Coast 

OF AhrAn. With lUustratiom "_, 
W. NoclJohnSon. Imperial tfimo., 

PerTing.— Hard Knots in Skakes- 
fearic. By Sir Pkilif Perriks. Bait. 
Bvo. 7J. 6rf. 

Prootov.— Works \sy R. A. Phoctor. 

Strength and Haffinbss, With 9 

1 1 lustrations. Crown Evo., 5/. 
Strength: How to get Strong and 
keep Strong, with Chapters on Row- 
ing and Swimming;, Fai. Age, and the 
Wai5t. Withgnius. Cr. Bvo, at. 
KiohardBon.— National Health. 
A Review of the Works of Sir Edwin 
Chadwick, K.C.B. By Sir B. W. 
Richardson, M.d. Cr. Bvo., 41. 6d. 
BoBBBttl.— A Shadow of Dantb : be- 
ing an Essay towards studying Hinuelf. 
his World, and his Pilgrimage, By 

Maria Fran esse A Rossstti. With 

Frontispeice by Dante Gabriel RoS- 
SKtTL Cr. Bvo., 31. 6nL 

Southey.- Corrbspondsncs with 
Caroline Bowles. By R. SotrrHBY. 
Edited by E. Dowden. Svo.. 141. 
Wallasohek.— Primitive Music 1 an 
Inquiry into Ihe Ongin and Develop- 
ment of Music, Songs, Instruments, 
Dances, and Pantomimes of Savage 
Races. By RiCHARD WALLASCHBK. 
I With Musical Examples. Svo.. isi. &!'. 
WeeL— Wills, and How Not to 
Make Them. With a Sdection of 
I Leading Cases. Frontispiece. By B. , 
i B. West, Author of ' Half-Honrs witb I 
I Ihe Millionaires'. Fcp. Svo.. v.6il. I 
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Miscellaneous Theological Works. 

•^* For Church of England and Roman Catholic Works see Messrs. Longhans & Co.'s 

Special Catalogues. 
Boyd.— Works by A. K. H. Boyd, D.D., | Macdonald.— Works by Georgk Mac- 



First Minister of St. Andrews, author of 

' Rr.'crt-ations of a Country Parson,' &c. 

Council and Comfouj- from a City 
Fl'LI'IT. Crown 8vo., 3^. dd. 

Sunday Aftkunouns in thk Parish 
Church of a Scottish University 
City. Crown 8vo., 3J. td. 

("h.\ngf.d Aspkcts of Unchanged 
Truths. Crown 8vo., 3J. 6</. 

<5raver TiKiirGirrs of a Coi:ntry 
Par.son. riirne Series. Crown 8vo., I 
35. 6^/. each. 1 

PRKSKNT Day Thoughts. Crown 8vo. , ' 
3J. 6(/. ; 

Skaside Mi'<-.is ;-. Cr. 8vo., 3J. 6rf. ■ 

•To Mkk! Til:-: Day' through the 
C"nristi;in Year ; Ixiing a Text of Scrip- 
tun;, with an Original Meditation and 
a Short Selection in Verse for Every 
Day. Crown 8vo., 4J. dd. 

De Ija Saussaye.— A Manual of! 
thk Science of Rem';ion. By Prof. 
Chantk.i'ir de la Saussaye. Trans- 
lated by Mrs. CoLYER Fergusson [fUe 
Max Muli v.\<\ Crown Svo.. lar. 6d. 

Kalisch.— W«.'rks by M. M. Kalisch, 
Bible STunir.s. Part I. The Pro- 
phecies of Balaam. 8vo. , to.?. (>d. Part 
II. The Book of Jonah. 8vo., lor. td. 
Commentary on the old Testament: 
with a new Translation. Vol. I. 
Genesis. 8vo., 18.?. Or adapted for the 
General R«\ader. r2J. Vol. II. Exodus. 
15J. Or adapted for the General 
Reader. i2J. Vol. III. Leviticus, Part 

I. 15J. Or adapted for the General 
Reader. 8j. Vol. IV. Leviticus, Part 

II. 15J. Or adapted for the General 
Reader. 8j. 

Martineau.— Works by James Mar- 
tineau, D.D., LuD. 

Hours of Thought on Sacred 

Things. Two Volumes of Sermons. 

Crown 8vo., y.f. ^t^/. 

Endeavours aitek the (Christian 

Life. Discourse^. Cr. 8vo. , yj. dd. 

The Se.\t of Authority in Religion. 

Svo. , 14J. 
Essays, Reviews, and Addresses. 4 
Vols. Crown Svo. , yj. dd. each. 
I. Personal ; Political. 
II. Ecclesiastical; Historical. 
III. Theological; Philosophical. 
IV. Academical ; Religiour 
Home Prayers, with Two Services for 
Public Worahlp. Crov\n Svo. 35. 6d. 
50,000— g/g4. 



DONALD, LL.D. 

Unspoken Sermons. Three Series. 
Crown 8vo., 35. 6d. each. 

The Miracles of Our Lord. Crown 
Svo., y. 6d. 

A Book of Strife, in the Form of 
THE Diary of an Old Soul : Poems 

iSmo., 6s. 

Max Miiller.— Works by F. Max 

MtJLLER. 

HiBBERT Lectures on the Origin 
AND Growth of Religion, as illus- 
trated by the Religions of India. 
Crown Svo., js. 6d. 

Introduction to the Science of 
Religion : Four Lectures delivered at 
the Royal Institution. Cr. Svo. ,35. 6d. 

Natural Religion. The Gifford 
Lectures, delivered before the Uni- 
versity of Glasgow in 1SS8. Cr. 8vo., 
lOS. 6d. 

Physical Religion. The Gifford 
Lectures, delivered before the Uni- 
versity of Glasgow in 1890. Cr. Svo., 
lor. 6d. 

Anthropological Religion. TheGif- 
ford Lectures, delivered before the 
University of Glasgow in 1891. Cr. 
Svo., los. 6d. 

Theosophy or Psychological Reli • 
GION. The Gifford Lectures, deliverett- 
before theUniversityofGlasgow ini892 
Cr. Svo., lar. 6d. 

Three Lectures on the Vedantj 
Philosophy, delivered at the Royat 
Institution in March, 1S94. Svo., y. 

SchoUer.— A Chapter of Church 
History from South Germany : being 
Passages from the Life of Johann Evan- 
gelist Georg Lutz, formerly Parish Priest 
and Dean in Oberroth, Bavaria. By L 
W. Scholler. Translated from the 
German by W. Wallis. Crown Svo., 
y. 6d. 

SUPERNATURAL RELIGION : an^ 
Inquiry into the Reality of Divine Revela- 
tion. 3 vols. 8vo. , 36J. 

Reply (A) to Dr. Lightfoot's Essays. 
By the Author of ' Supernatural Re- 
ligion '. Svo. , 6s. 

The Gospel according to St: Peter: 
a Study. By the Author of ' Super- 
natural Religion'. Svo., 6j. 
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